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WEBER PIANOS 


LATEST CASE DESIGN. 











STVLE 32. 
7% Octaves, Sostenuto Pedal, Full Swinging Music Desk. 


DIMENSIONS : 
Height, 4 feet 7 inches. Width, 4 feet 11% inches. Depth, 2 fect 2% inches. 


In Fancy Walnut, Mahogany, English Oak, White Mahogany, Satinwood, 
Rosewood and Ebonized Cases. 


WAREROOMS : 


| Fifth Ave., Cor. 16th St., 258-260 Wabash Ave., 511 Wood St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PITTSBURGH. 
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“A TICKLISH MOMENT.” 


Painted for OUTING by A. W. Van Deusen, See “Golfers in Action.” (pf. 419-4371.) 
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By Price Collie: 





I. C. B. MACDONALD, ADDRESSING THE BALL, 


ANY golfers nowadays, as they 
read of this man’s and that man’s 
prowess on the links, wish that 
they might see these players 

actually swinging a club. OvurinG has 
collected here a number of instanta- 
neous photographs of some of the 


better-known golf-players, to enable its 
readers to see just how these men look 
when they are actually playing. In 
short, when we hear of the brilliant play 
of one or another of the prominent 
players, we would like to see what is 
called their s¢y/e. 

There has been a great deal of non- 
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2. C. B. MACDONALD, FOLLOWING THROUGH, 
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3. CC. B,. MACDONALD, AT TOP OF SWING, 


sense written about style: whether it is 
style in writing; style in running or 
walking ; style in rowing, or fencing, or 
boxing ; or style at golf. Architecture, 
and painting, and landscape-gardening, 
and literature, are said to have their 
styles. At one period it is this style, at 
another period it is that, andsoon, This 








4. H, T. WHIGHAM, ADDRESSING THE BALL, 


means that during a certain number of 
years men working at painting, or writ- 
ing, or building, are apt to adopt the 
same model, and to give their work a 
similar air. So men are said to have the 
same or similar styles at cricket, or ten- 
nis, or golf. The nonsense that is writ- 
ten about all this, consists in not analyz- 
ing what s#y/e is! A man’s style in 
anything that he does, is his individual 
method of doing what he undertakes, 
with the greatest comfort to himself, 
combined with the greatest effectiveness 
possible. It follows, therefore, that 
there is no one superlatively good style, 
whether in writing, or painting, or golf. 
The nonsense written and talked about 











5. H. T. WHIGHAM, AT TOP OF THE STROKE, 


style, consists then in taking it for 
granted that there is one way, and one 
way only, to do things, thus leaving out 
of account altogether the most important 
factor of all, namely, individual idiosyn- 
crasies. <A short, fat man cannot row, or 
spar, or play golf, as a tall, thin man can ; 
and if he tries to do so (fooled by ail this 
clamor about style), he leaves out of ac- 
count the first of the two factors which go 
tomake up style, namely, that he must do 
what he has to do, wth greatest comfort 
to himself. One man achieves the great- 
est effectiveness by one use of arms, legs 
and trunk, while another man achieves 
it by quite another use of his limbs 
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But this does not mean at all that 
there is no such thing as a bad style, 
or a good style; it means only that 
there is no one model of style, and it 
means, too, that where a man plays with 
greatest comfort to himself, combined 
with greatest effectiveness, he plays in 
good style; while a man who copies 
some other man’s good style, and does 
not play comfortably, or with the great- 
est effectiveness possible, plays in bad 
style. 

When a student of such matters says 
of one man, that he has a good style, 
and of another that he has a bad style, 
he does not mean that the man does, or 
does not, swing like Fernie, or play his 





6. H. T. WHIGHAM, COMING THROUGH. 


iron like Mr. John Ball, Jr.; he means 
that the man is not using his own pecul- 
iar physical abilities in the most com- 
fortable, combined with the most effect- 
ive way. 

For example, here is a player whose 
swing in driving is short and not 
smooth, and with a tendency not to 
sweep awa.’ the ball, but to chop down 
upon it, or behind it. We do not say 
he has a bad style, because he has 
not the long, smooth, sweeping swing of 
Mr. Whigham (4, 5, 6, 7), or Taylor (p. 
422), or Sayres (p. 422) ; we say he hasa 
bad style, because he has the thumb of 
his right hand down along the shaft, 
and not around it; hence, when his 
club goes back, that thumb stops it, and 





7. H. T. WHIGHAM, FOLLOWING THROUGH, 


swerves it. and makes the player both 
uncomfortable and inefficient. Here 
are several illustrations of Mr. Tyng at 
play (18). His club goes back, hardly 
further than the baseball bat he waswont 











7a. H. P. TOLER. 
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SAYERS, DRIVING. 


to wield so effect- 
ively. But he hits 
the ball, hits it 
hard, and sends it 
straight and far. 
This would be a 
very bad style to 
imitate, but it is a 
very good style 
for Mr. Tyng, as 
the late tourna- 
ments at Lake- 
wood and Meadow- 
brook can testify. 





He shortens his a 
swing because = |"hitiuear so 
thus he is more ea leo 
‘ can Sones Oe dane 
sure of hitting the (geo. ee os 
ball, and he VARDON, 
makes up for OPEN CHAMPION, ‘96. 
the shortness 


of his swing, by the power he puts 
into the club with that right arm of an 
old baseball pitcher. No better illus- 
tration of how hard a good player can 
hit the ball would be easy to find, than 
our illustration of Taylor (p. 422), kindly 
sent to the writer by Mr. Hutchinson. 
The gritted teeth, and the tension of 
the body, show what power this player 
has put into his shot. He makes up for 
a defect by a good quality. But if some 
other man attempts to imitate the de- 
fect, without having this particular good 
quality to compensate for it, he.is bound 
to fail; and the critic sees at once that 
the trouble lies in the simple fact, that 
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what is Mr. Tyng’s meat is his imita- 
tor’s poison, 

Carlyle and Dr. Johnson had some 
very important things to say to the 
world, and because the former said his 
say in eruptive and Teutonic phrases, 
and the latter with sesquipedalian sen- 
tentiousness, made no matter ; but when 
their microcephalous imitators come 
along with nothing in particular to say, 
the imitation of the mere manner of 
those literary giants is highly ridicu- 
lous. The style of the two former is 
good ; the style of the latter is abomin- 
able. 

W. Hilton (p. 422),,.who has just won 
the open championship with an almost un- 

precedented stead- 
——-—-4 iness of scoring, 
doing the seventy- 
eight holes in 314, 
swings along the 
course with a 
lighted cigarette 
in his mouth, 
hardly stopping at 
each stroke to ad- 
dress his ball. But 
Mr. Hilton has 
worked his way to 
the condition of 
an almost perfect 
golfing machine, 
and he makes his 
shots without de- 
lay, and without 
hesitation. On 
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the other hand, another player, proba- 
bly quite as good, namely, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, waggles, and waggles, as he 
addresses his ball, before eachshot. Yet 
Mr. Hutchinson is the man who can 
drive ball after ball off his watch-face, 
without the least danger of resultant 
visits to his watchmaker as a conse- 
quence. 

In these, and in all other examples, 
there are these two factors to be con- 
sidered always: first the physical, and 
then the moral make-up of the player ; 
and the comfort 
and the efficiency 
of his play are 
dependent not on 
one, or the other 
of these two fac- 
tors, but on both. 
From a misunder- 
Standing of this 
arises all the ig- 
norant discussion 
of style, of which 
we hear so much. 
Here isa man who 
swings smoothly, 
and who apparent- 
ly plays his shots 
correctly, but who 
never gets very far 
up the lists in the 
golfing world. 
“He has a good 
style,” men say, 
and yet he accom- 
plishes very little. 
The truth is, that 
he has not a good 
style at all. He is 
merely mechanic- 
ally doing what % 
the professional 
has taught him to 
do, but he gets no 
power into his shots, and he lacks confi- 
dence and concentration. He is trying 
to write like Carlyle, or Dr. Johnson, 
without having anything to say ; or he is 
like one of those high-stepping cobs, 
which can go all day on a tin plate. 

The fascination about this game of 
golf, which makes it the game of all 
games to those who have studied it, 
lies in the fact that it is something 
more than a machine-made affair; it 
requires higher powers than that, and 
no man who lacks these can ever hope 
to excel at it, no matter how mechanic- 





H, H. HILTON, ENGLISH OPEN CHAMPION, 1897. 


ally correctly he plays. That isthe rea- 
son, also, why men who break every 
known rule laid down by the experts, 
still play good golf. 

Mr. Thorpe (13), last year’s runner-up 
in our amateur championship, has al- 
ready pardoned me in advance for what 
Iam about to say touching his style. But 
he is too good an example not to use for 
the benefit of his less proficient fellow- 
golfers. In the instantaneous photo- 
graphs of his play here, you will notice 
that there is no whip-like motion of 
his driver as he 
swings (14, 15), as 
in the case of the 
photograph of Mr. 
Whigham driving 
(5 and 6), or in that 
of Sayres driving 
(p. 422). On the 
contrary, the mo- 
tion is slow and 
perhaps a little 
stiff; but notice 
how his eye is 
glued to the place 
where the ball 
was, even after 
it is gone; notice 
how firmly and 
steadily he keeps 
his feet (16). Here 
is a man _ who 
plays with his 
head. He atones 
for his deficiencies 
by giving the ut- 
most attention to 
steadiness of 
stance, firmness 
of grip, and that 
point—by far the 
most important 
of all—keepinghis 
eye on the ball. 

Even Mr. Thorpe is the first to admit 
that his is not a good style, gud style, 
but as he is doing what he has to do 
with greatest comfort to himself, com- 
bined with very considerable efficiency, 
it may be said to be a good style for him. 
Indeed, herein lies the beauty of the 
game. An older and naturally stiffer 
man finds that it is impossible to get 
the long, whippy, lightning-like swing 
of his younger opponent, and he com- 
pensates “himself for that by slower, 
surer, more careful play. Each man 
has certain characteristics that another 
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man has not; and 
what we mean 
when we say that 


a man is domg 


what he has to do 
with the greatest 
comfort to him- 
self is, that he is 
making use of 
‘the peculiar pow- 
ers he possesses, 
to compensate 
himself for other 
powers that his 
opponents may 
have, that he has 
not. 

For example, 
some men are 
well-known non- 
stayers. That is 
to say, if you 
hang on to them 
long enough 
they become im- 
patient and fret- 
ful; they try to 
play better than 
they can play, 
with the result that they become erratic, 
and lose holes that they ought to halve 
or win, and in the end lose a match, not 
to the better play, but to the cooler head 
and steadier nerves of their opponent. 

All men have their off days as they 
are called, when head, hand, and eye 
are not in good working order. But 
there is a certain class of players who 
are seldom badly beaten—you may dis- 
cover who they are by watching the 
scores now so generally reported in the 
newspapers. No matter who the op- 
ponent may be, they travel along at a 
good even pace, and except on an occa- 
sional day of golfing doldrums, they are 
seldom more than two or three down, 
as the case may be. Thisis as it should 
be. For, an average game of forty-five 
or forty-six for a nine-hole course, or of 
ninety to ninety-five for an eighteen- 
hole course, is not easy to beat, even by 
a first-rate man, if the average player 
will only keep his head. There are al- 
ways a certain number of short holes 
which the average man is pretty certain 
of in 4, and which the first rate man 
will not do in 3 very often—there are 
very few holes, however short they may 
be, you will notice, that are done very 
often in 3. Then there are the fairly 





8. A, H. FENN 


long holes of from 380 to 450 yards that 
our average man can do in 5 or 6, if he 
will only play his own game, and not 
permit himself to be carried away by 
emulation of his smarter rival; and at 
the end of eighteen holes he will find 
that he has halved a good many, and 
perhaps won, here a hole, and there a 
hole, and the first-rate man must have 
made very few mistakes, if he is to be 
many holes up on the round. 

Too many men will not remember 
this sage advice ina match. ‘They lose 
a hole or two; then they try to win a 
hole, instead of letting their opponent 
lose a hole, which is, after all, the only 
safe way to win one. You cannot beat 
a man by playing a better game than 
you can play; you can win only by 
playing your own game and permitting 
him to beat himself ; if you try to beat 
him, you almost invariably play worse 
than usual. Take for example a hole 
that you occasionally do in 4, but more 
often in 5. Your opponent plays a 
longer ball than you do, and after the 
drive itis your shot. There is a run- 
ning stream between you and the green. 
You may carry it and you may not ; your 
opponent, lying nearer, is pretty sure to 
carry it. If you were playing a medal 
round you would lay upin 2, be safely on 
the green in 3, perhaps have a put for it 
in 4, but be sure of itins. Your opponent 
has a long shot to get over in 2, must 
approach in 3 ; and as this approach shot 
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is of all others most difficult, he is prob- 
ably not dead in 3, and must play 4, 
with a chance of missing. How much 
better then for you to make sure of a 5, 
than to play a long 2 and get into the 
stream ; and yet where a man is two or 
three down, how seldom is he willing to 
play this so much safer game. 

It is at such crises as this illustrates, 
that the wise man redeems his lesser 
physical prowess by his judgment. That 
very judgment which prevents his tak- 
ing unusual risks, and which keeps him 
playing inside his game all through 
the round, is just as much a part and 
parcel of his style as the way he uses 
his arms, and legs, and feet. To revert 
to what was said at the beginning and to 
repeat: a good style is where a man plays 
the game in the greatest comfort to him- 
self, combined with greatest efficiency. 

This is one—and the most important 
—reason why there are so few good 
teachers. Most men who teach, want 
you to play as ¢hey do, instead of, as you 
can, two widely different things as a 
rule. It is the reason also why some 
men find it so difficult to learn, because 
in studying somebody else’s game, they 
omit the far more important point, name- 
ly the study of themselves. It is thirdly, 
and lastly, the reason why it is possible 
to say that one man has a bad style, and 





10, JASPER LYNCH. 


un 





II. JOHN REID, PRESIDENT ST, ANDREW’S CLUB. 


another man a good style. For it is easy 
to see now that a bad style is wherea man 
is doing uncomfortably what he might 
do just as well comfortably, or doing 
inefficiently, though comfortably, what 
he might just as well be doing both effi- 
ciently and comfortably. Forexample it 
is just as comfortable, after a little prac- 
tice, to play with the right thumb araund 
the shaft of. the club, as down it. Itis 
just as comfortable to turn the body a 
little, and swing the club around at 
about the height of the shoulders, as to 
hold the body, and swing the club 
around at the level of the right ear— 
with a frequent consequence of chop- 
ping down on the ball. It is just as 
comfortable to come back, as the club 
strikes the ball, with a slight knuckle 
in of the right knee, which allows the 
club to follow through and on after the 
ball, as not. Not to do these things is - 
bad style, for the simple reason that not 
to do them is to lessen one’s efficiency. 
It is most efficient, on the other hand, 
to havea long full swing; but for elder- 
ly men, rheumatic men, gouty men, this 
is so uncomfortable as to be most un- 
certain of execution in their case, hence 
for them it isa bad style. They gain 
nothing in efficiency, and lose much in 
comfort. For such men, too, it is almost 
impossible to get that pivotal motion 
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on the hips, which brings the club 
around with a switch as though it came 
from a bow-string ; see the illustration 
of Sayres (p. 422); and because that 
Scotch professional can do it with per- 
fect accuracy, is no reason why they 
should even try. It is good style for 
him, but bad style for them. 

There are photographs here of the 
six men, Messrs. Whigham (4), Mac- 
donald (1), Fenn (8), Toler (20), Tyng 
(18), and Thorpe (14), who may be fairly 
considered the six leading amateur play- 
ers in this country; and only one of them, 
apparently, has that lithe, free, whippy 
swing, that old-world golfers deem to 
be the perfection of style. But mark 
you, it is considered the perfection of 
style, not because some golfing Pader- 
ewski wears his hair long, or grips his 
club thus or so, or stands with his right 
foot a little behind, or a little in front of 
his left ; not on account of any such 
finical reason as this, but because, 


after some two hundred years of study, - 


golfers have found that it is the most 
efficient way of getting the ball away, 
straight and far. 

Your average Britisher, whatever 
other faults he may have—and some of 
our sugar-coated Senators can name 
you a good many—does not go in for 
frills, at either his work or his play, un- 
less the said frills prove useful to the 
end to be attained. The stance, the 
grip, the swing, that together make up, 
what they calla good-style, are only 
such an adjustment of the physical 
machinery as they have found effect- 
ive, most effective, for this particular 
game. Now, a good style for you or 
for me must needs be, not a copy of this 
style as produced by some professional 
who has played for twenty years and 
more, but a modification of these per- 
fections which will best adapt them to 
our imperfections. If you are of a 
quick, volatile (some people call it ir- 
ritable) disposition, cultivate a slow 
swing and use a stiff club. If you are 
of a lethargic temperament, tinctured 
with gout and perforce slow of execu- 
tion, you may permit yourself a some- 
what whippier shaft. In a word, if you 
are irritable, then play with a phlegmatic 
club and a stolid swing; if you are 
phlegmatic, then indulge in a little ir- 
ritation in the shaft of your driver, and 
just an imperceptible display of temper 
in yourswing. At all events remember 





that you cannot be efficient for any 
length of time if you are uncomfort- 
able, and also that you will be uncom- 
monly uncomfortable if you are con- 
tinually inefficient. 

Study the attitudes of some of these 
players, and if possible keep your eyes 
upon some good player on your own 
links and study his methods. See how 
near you can come to doing the same 
thing. You will discover that certain 
of their ways are physically impossible 
to you; you are too stiff, or too old ; or 
you have played some other game so 
much, that you cannot rid yourself of 
its tricks. Then with what powers you 
have, and by some method of your own, 
see how near you can come, if not to 
their style, at least to their perform- 
ance. If you can learn to drive the 
ball off every tee, straight, and a dis- 
tance of from 165 to 180 yards, then 
stick to your own method, and to the 
winds with style! If men tell you that 
you have a bad style, follow the advice 
of the late Master of Balliol, Dr. Jow- 
ett: “‘ Make up your mind, do what you 
set out to do, and let ’em howl !" which, 
by the way, is very good advice in other 
matters almost as serious as golf. 

But, as a matter of fact, you will not 
have a bad style if you are efficient and 
comfortable. The very essence of grace 
is that it should give the appearance of 
ease ; ars est celare artem. What you do 
comfortably, you are doing, so far as in 
you lies, gracefully, It is when you 
become a contortionist, in the attempt 
to do something like somebody else, 
that you are awkward. Of course, some 
men are doomed to awkwardness ; just 
as others are doomed to early baldness, 
or thin shanks, or inappropriately placed 
rotundity ; it is congenital with them. 
But for the average man to be comfort- 
able is to be, so far as he can be, grace- 
ful. A dog or an elephant on its hind- 
legs is doing uncomfortably on two, 
what it can do better on four legs. 
Though most of us get about on two, 
and call it good style to do so, we are 
bound to admit that an elephant is more 
graceful, goes in better style, in short, 
on four. And be it said, some of us are 
veritable elephants at golf, and we 
might as well give up the tricks of the 
superior bipeds at the game, and go 
meekly on all fours, in our own lumber- 
ing fashion. 

But the faults of our better class of 
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American players are, in most cases, 
not faults of imitation, but faults of 
bumptiousness. They assume that they 
can play the game just as well as any- 
body else, and play it their own way. 
No swing, thumbs down the shaft, the 
eye off the ball—a common fault of 
some of our best men—an unsteady 
stance, and so on, make no difference to 
them ; and they go on playing a game of 
their own manufacture, which is only 
passable because there are only a few 
first-rate players here to beat them. 
It has been hinted that perhaps Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Balfour-Melville, Mr. 
Boothby, and Mr. McFie, and perhaps 
some other British players may run 
over here in the early autumn; and 
nothing could be better for us than to 
have these gentlemen as our guests 
and to learn by observation, and prob- 
ably by a series of good, sound lickings, 
just wherein and to what extent we are 
deficient in the finer points of the game. 

To the neophite there seems to be 
comparatively little difference between 
the man who does eighteen holes in g5, 
and the man who does eighteen holes 
in 89; or between the 89 man, and 
the man who does eighteen holes in 
83; and still less difference between 
the 83 man and he who does eighteen 
holes in 79. But as a matter of fact, 
there is the difference between style 
and no style; the difference between 
a duffer and a past-master of the art 
of golf, in just the saving of those few 
strokes. Practically any man, sound 
in wind and limb, of average strength 
and fair eyesight, can learn to go round 
in 95, which is 5 for each hole, and 5 
strokes to spare for mistakes. This 
same man if persistent and painstaking, 
can get down to 89; but when it comes 
to cutting six more strokes off the round 
to do an 83, then something more is re- 
quired than mere painstaking and pa- 
tience. A man must acquire some kind 
of a style to do that. He must play 
‘comfortably, with a certain confidence 
in just what he can do, and with the 
ability to do it not here and there oc- 
‘casionally, but every time. He is no 
longer a problem to the handicappers 
‘when he reaches this stage; he knows, 
and others know, just what can be 
‘expected; he has settled down into a 
style of his own. So far as doing 
‘eighteen holes in 79 is concerned, or 
even in 80 or 81, we have practically no 





men here, who like Ball, Tait, Hilton, 
Laidlay, Hutchinson, and a score more 
in Great Britain, can count upon, not in- 
frequently, touching the 80 mark. What- 
ever be President Eliot’s opinion to the 
contrary, when a player at golf can get 
round inside of 80, he is a great artist 
ata great game. He compares favor- 
ably in physique, temper, and moral 
fibre with the best cross-country riders, 
the best shots, the best bats, the best 
sparrers, and very favorably indeed, 
with contemporary Harvard oarsmen. 
Once when Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Lon- 
don club was being renovated, during the 
summer months, he with others accepted 
during those weeks the hospitality of a 
neighboring club. Mr. Spencer’s only 
exercise is playing billiards, of which he 
is very fond. One afternoon he strolled 
into the billiard-room of this neighbor- 
ing club, and promptly challenged a 
man he found lounging there, to a game 
of billiards. They banked for the first 
shot. Mr. Spencer won, and led off. 
When his opponent came to play, he 
put the chalk in his pocket, and went at 
it in professional fashion, running out 
the game beforehe missed. Mr. Spencer 
walked to where his coat was hanging, 
and as he passed the stranger he said to 
him: “Sir, I have always considered 
the game of billiards an innocent amuse- 
ment, and a game well adapted to the 
recreation of a student. But sir, when 
aman plays as you play, it bespeaks a 
wasted youth. Good afternoon, sir!” 
Though to play golf like Mr. Hilton 
does not bespeak a wasted youth, for 
Scotch moors are healthier than smoky 
billiard-rooms, it certainly does imply 
that a first-rate man has put a lot of 
hard work into the game. No game is 
worth a Continental Congress that does 
not demand the exercise of much the 
same qualities to win at it as are re- 
quired to win at the more serious pro- 
fessional and business problems of life. 
No man wins at golf who only brings to 
the game what President Eliot unwit- 
tingly opines to be necessary, namely: 
the senile lethargy and clouded vision 
of advanced age. : On the contrary, golf 
is unique in having had, and in still 
having, among its foremost devotees 
men who have won victories in more 
extended fields. The amateur champion 
of Great Britain is a student; the ame- 
teur champion of the United States is a 
professor, and the open champion, or as 
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Mr. Chuck Connors would phrase it, 
“the champ of champs,” is an educated 
gentleman. 

No other game has this peculiarity. 
The professional, at rowing ; at fencing, 
or sword-play of any kind; at riding; 
tennis, indoors and owt; at sparring, 
football, baseball, running, bicycle rid- 
ing, shooting, is superior to the ama- 
teur. At golf he never has been and is 
not now. There have been all through 
the history of the game, as there are 
now, amateurs who are the equals, if 
not the superiors, of the best profes- 
sionals. This indicates, what the real 
lovers of the game contend for it, that 
it requires, as does no other game, a 
combination of qualities, found most 
often in the gentleman. Any “rough” 
can be trained into fighting shape for 
most of our games, and make a passable 
showing at them ; but many years might 
be spent in the training, before a poten- 
tial “‘ Babe” Anson, or a potential Sulli- 
van, or Fitzsimmons, could be brought 
to the point where he could play eight- 
een holes of golf in 79, and many more 
years still, before he could play 72 holes 
in 314. The most typical golf profes- 
sional, and by all odds the best-known 
professional of to-day, is known far and 
wide—by his play, you will say—not at 
all, but because he is a natural gentle- 
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man, because he is a kindly, sweet- 
tempered, pure-minded and charitable 
old Scotchman who goes to church and 
says his prayers, refuses to play even golf 
on Sunday, and never took advantage 
of anybody wittingly in his life. To put 
him in a group with “Babe” Anson, 
and “ Jim” Corbett, and illustrious pro- 
fessionals at other sports, would be like 
setting off a dignified old lion with 
jackals. Indeed he would look askance 
even at the methods of some of our 
amateurs, I opine. Golf is a game re- 
quiring just as much, that a man be of 
a certain character, as that he be of a 
certain physical prowess. It is a game 
that knows no underhand methods, and 
which even makes very slight provision 
to prevent them. The rules, people are 
saying now-a-days, are complicated, are 
insufficient, and so on. Yes, ’tis true. 
They are, and they always will be insuf- 
ficient, and inefficient, if professional 
methods creep in. If you are playing 
to take every advantage; if you are 
playing to win, no matter how—and I 
may be pardoned (or not, it matters 
little) for saying that there is a deal of 
that kind of play at all our amateur 
games; if you are playing the way 
Kelly—“ King ” they called him, which 
shows the popular estimate of good 
sport—used to play baseball, then the 
rules are quite insufficient to keep you 
from taking advantages or to prevent 
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your opponent from so doing. But sup- 
pose you set out to play golf, in the way 
gentlemen ought to play every game, 
with the intention of accepting, and 
taking no advantage of your opponent, 
think you, that you would have any dif- 
ficulty with the rules? Certainly not! 
There used to be a certain chivalry 
among gentlemen in such matters— 
there is still, I think, here and there— 
which dictated that if your opponent 
broke his sword in two, you should do 
the same by your weapon, before con- 
tinuing the fight. They say that com- 
petition in business, in the professions, 
in life, is too severe nowadays for that 
kind of Don Quixotism (Donkeyotism 
some might call it derisively), and that 
this fierce competition has found its way 
into sport. If this is so, more’s the pity. 
It is vulgar, it is of the very essence of 
the cad and the bully, it is the canazlle 
oblige of the ignoble ; it has spoiled our 
football, ruined our baseball, except for 
the “tough”; almost put an end to 
horse-racing, and sent some of our best 
men to race abroad, and made sparring 
(one of the very best of all exercises) 
more like chicken-fighting than like 
sport. Fancy, in a club of gentlemen, a 
knot of men listening to the story of one 


of their number who recites with glee 
how he took advantage of a professional 
jockey, against whom he happened to 
be riding, by bumping him at an oppor- 
tune moment, unseen by stewards or 
judges. 

This is just as low and vulgar as 
cheating at cards, or any other form of 
stabbing a man in the back ; just as bad 
as kicking your ball out of a bad lie at 
golf, stabbing a man in the throat with 
your eibow at football, or spiking a man 
with your spikes at baseball. Some men 
seem to have the idea that there is 
such a thing as splendide mendax, that a 
man can be an heroic cheat, a glorious 
liar, a tricky sportsman, and that their 
first duty is to win. Nothing could be, 
nothing is, worse for sport than such an 
estimate of it. 

Some of us have fondly imagined 
that the place of sport in life was to 
compensate in some measure for the 
paucity of virile adventure, brought 
about by civilization. The wild beasts 
and wild waters have been tamed ; the 
explorer has smoothed out the roads 
everywhere ; machinery has made the 
use of the muscles less necessary, and 
steam and the telegraph have taken the 
place of endurance, wind and nerve. 
Sport is an artificial form of adventure 
and excitement adapted to keep alive 
the virile qualities of mankind, and in- 
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tended to make him strong, self-reliant, 
temperate and courageous. But the 
moment the element of cheating and 
trickery enters in, the whole excuse for 
being, of sport, is gone. Sport then 
merely becomes a matter of prize- 
money, gate receipts and sly methods, 
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and debauches the moral tone of every- 
body who takes a hand in it. 

It may seem that we have wandered 
from our subject, which was “style” at 
golf. But we have not. One of the ele- 
ments to be considered in analyzing 
“style,” is temperament ; and character 
is temperament brought into training. 
The man who is to play golf well must 
consider his own temperament, and use 
its advantages, offset its disadvantages, 
and make for himself in some sort a 
golfing character. A character not like 
that of some other man; acharacter not 
pared down and pruned and shaped to 
suit the fashion of the hour ; not chang- 
ing and shifting, to fall in with what 
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other men do, or say, but something of 
his own; something that he can take 
care of, and which can take care of him 
in any emergency. Style is then what 
Buffon claims it is—the man ! 

In watching other men play, or in 
looking over these illustrations, what a 
man is, will be found to be the predomi- 
nant factor in the game he plays, or 
vice versa. As you study his game, you 
will discover the man. And of no other 
game, perhaps, is this so true as of golf. 
For no other game requires such a 
variety of physical and moral adjust- 
ments to the vicissitudes of the game as 
does this. You may use all your power, 
and then you must hit as softly and 
neatly as at billiards ; and of the variety 
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of lies, accidents, hazards and oppo- 
nents there is no end, and to each cf 
these the player must adapt himself as 
occasion requires. No other game, un- 
less it be cricket ; no other sport, unless 
it be hunting big game, is so complete 
a measure of the whole man, as is this 
game, when played under proper aus- 
pices. And of this game, as of cricket 
and big-game hunting, with very few 
exceptions, it may be truly said that it 
is played better by men than by boys. 
In a word, it requires not only the 
energy and lithesomeness of youth, but 
the steadiness, the resource, and the 
reserve power, not of age, but of ma- 
turity. 
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Youth may play all around you at 
tennis, or baseball, and do his hundred 
yards, or half-mile, or the hurdles, at a 
pace that leaves you far behind; but 
until you are sixty you ought, with care, 
and by securing for him a little more 
time at the office, and for yourself a 
little more time on the links, to be able to 
put up a game at golf that the young- 
ster will find hard to beat. And for 
us, old fellows, surely that is a feature of 
the game by no means to be despised. 
For there are none too many sports that 
father and son—and we have known 
one instance of grandfather also—may 
participate in on fairly even terms. All 
our sports and games will be less child- 
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ish when our older men are drawn into 
them. Golf is doing this as nothing has 
ever done it before in this country; and 
the more we can tempt our mature men 
to take an interest in the sports and 
pastimes of their juniors, the better it 
will be for all concerned. 
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By Bd. W. 

HERE was not 
fi a trout in our 
country. The 
region of rock 
ended miles to the 


eastward, and with it 
the laughing brooklets 
and tumbling falls, the 
ripples and shadowed 
pools beloved of the 
speckled fellows. We 
had waters a-plenty— 
deep, calm, slow-moy- 
ing rivers and creeks, 
which took their own 
time in reaching the big 
lakes which half surrounded our terri- 





tory. The country had few slopes, ex- 
cept the banks of its waterways. For 
miles one would not finda stone. The 


great levels of fat land bore alternate 
growths of ancient forest and bountiful 
crops. It was not a trout country. 

Of all the old crowd of boys, who 
knew the ways of every beast, bird, 





ROCK BASS. 
(A mbloplites rupestris.) 


and fish indigenous to their stamping- 
ground, possibly not one ever set eyes 
upon a trout, until after he had traveled 
considerably beyond the confines of his 
native district. What the eye does not 
see the heart does not crave after, so 
we troubled ourselves not at all about 
the trout. 

Our waters teemed with other fish. 
We had fishingin plenty and good fishing 
at that, and, perhaps, after all we were 
better off without the trout. In a trout 
region, as a general rule, one fishes for 
trout and nothing else ; quite frequently 
the trout is the only fish available, hence 
the youth of that region, while they may 
know all about trout, remain in igno- 
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Sandys. 


rance of a dozen other varieties of in- 
teresting fish. 

In our country things were different. 
In order to be a successful angler and 
so to command the respect of one’s asso- 
ciates, one had to know more or less 
about a dozen kinds of fish, at least as 
many kinds of baits, and also the meth- 
ods by which the fish and baits might 





YELLOW PERCH. 


(Perca Americana.) 


best be brought into close relationship. 
The old boys knew these things, and 
many other things not to be found in 
books. They could tell you when, 
where, and why to try at a certain place 
for a certain fish, and what bait to use. 
Then, if you did not catch the fish, 
they’d take the tackle and prove that 
their knowledge was correct. 

Those were indeed glorious days: 
from sunrise to sunset, care-free; at 
night, a dreamless sleep. We were for 
ever busy, on, in, or about the water. 
To rise, feed, and flee to the river ; 
back, feed, off to the river, was the daily 
programme. We knew every foot of 
bank and shallow, and most of the 
depths ; where the turtles buried their 
eggs, when the muskallonge might be 
expected, when the pike followed the 
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(Pomoxys sparoides.) 
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overflows; in fact the waters had no 
secrets. When a new boy came into 
our midst, as he sometimes did, with 
tales of the trout and trout-fishing of 
distant parts, we hearkened not to him. 
Instead we took him fishing, and speed- 
ily convinced him that what he knew 
about trout was not a circumstance to 
what we knew about fish. 

And such fish as they were, too! 
With the thought arise mental pictures 
of strings upon strings of captives, large 
and small ; of happy, sun-browned, bare- 
footed boys, forever wading, perch- 
ing, prying along the banks; stealing 
marches upon each other, using every 
resource which practical knowledge 
and ready adaptability could command, 
in order to finish high hook at the close 
of the day. The boys were no minnow- 
fishers, and few indeed were the blank 
days. Fine fish, up to five pounds in 
weight, rewarded those youthful toilers ; 


indeed, a few plump bass sometimes 


stopped awkward questions concerning 
truancy and other trifling lapses from 
rectitude. 

Let us glance at the fish which af- 
forded such unbounded enjoyment, for 
many of them are worthy of an expert’s 
attention. 

As a course before the fish two forms 
of life may be discussed. Neither may 
be considered a fish, but both were very 
interesting to the boys—the one as a 
bait, and the other as an unfathomable 
mystery. Let us first take the bait. 

It is the crawfish, the miniature lob- 
sters of fresh water. ‘These were very 
abundant in the shallow water at the 
river-banks, in the creeks, and in certain 
bush-ponds. At times crawfish are the 
best of baits for both varieties of black 
bass, and also for rock-bass. We always 
selected medium-sized crawfish, and in- 
stead of spitting them crosswise upon the 
hook, as is usually done, we forced the 
hook in at the mouth and out through 
the tail. So placed and allowed to sink 
freely, the bait gives an irresistible imi- 
tation of the crawfish’s backward, wav- 
ering rush to shelter. 

The best thing for securing such agile 
bait is a boy’s deft brown paw ; the nip 
of the large claws is only a trifling mat- 
ter. The crawfish are found under 
stones and sunken rubbish in the 
streams, in the bush-ponds, under bits 
of sodden bark and sunken leaves. Their 
burrows, capped by curious little mud- 
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towers, are familiar objects to those who 
go much afield. When not easily ob- 
tainable elsewhere, the crawfish may be 
taken from its burrow by overturning 
the mud-tower, lowering a bit of flesh 
fixed to acord into the hole, and jerking 
the bait when a nibbling is felt. The 
boys had another method: “Fuzz it 
and churn for ’um,” was a common ex- 
pression, which meant to break a switch 
with a ragged end, and manipulate this 
into the hole until the outraged crawfish 
took a tight grip and was promptly 
jerked from its stronghold. 

The creature referred to as amystery 
is what is termed the “ horsehair snake,” 
in reality, a hairworm. It is found in 
all of our waters, and greatly resembles 
a hair from a horse’s mane. The boys 
all swear that this hairworm really is a 
horsehair turned into asnake, and many 
grown persons will back up the claim. 
People have declared that they have 
taken a hair, placed it in a bottle of 
water, corked the bottle, and kept it so 
until the hair turned into a snake and 
swam about. Of course, science will 
accept no such testimony. The worm 
may be found in shallow water, perhaps 
lying upon the bottom like a snarl of 
black thread, or like a hair-spring of a 
watch, or closely twisted about a spear 
of grass. Where horses drink one may 
find genuine hairs and the hairworms 
in close proximity, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the hairsnake story. The 
hairworm is a gordioid nematode worm, 
which considering its structure and hab- 
it of snarling itself up is a good, if 
not very interesting description. The 
worm’s first stage of life is as a para- 
site, the hairlike form representing the 
adult. It swims like a snake. 

Now for the fish. Largest, most im- 
posing and most difficult to take was 
that king of the pike family, the mus- 
kallonge. Just how large these chaps 
ran is an open question. About forty- 
five pounds might be the limit for troll- 
ing with the hand-line and _ spoon. 
Much heavier specimens were occasion- 
ally speared or shot. The largest fish 
were secured by spearing through the 
ice. The best I ever saw was one thate 
had died from some unknown cause, and 
lay stranded upon a sand-bar. In prime 
condition this fish should have weighed 
fully sixty-five pounds. 

During late May and early June the 
muskallonge made their way up the 
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larger streams, two fish, male and 
female, usually traveling together. 
The old Leatherstockings understood 
the habit of the fish, and the boys soon 
learned all about it. At such times 
fishing-tackle proper was of little use, 
though now and again a troll attached 
to a very long line did tempt a strike. 
Much more reliable were the very long- 
handled spear and the rifle and shotgun. 
From gray dawn till an hour or two 
after sunrise was the best time for mus- 
kallonge, as the fish might be discovered 
swimming near shore, or playing over 
the bars. As a general thing the first 
intimation of their proximity was the 
sight of astrongly defined wake stretch- 
ing far upon the placid water, as the 
fish moved a trifle below the surface. 
Then the important matter was to get 
to a commanding point ahead of the 


apex of that wake without alarming the- 


fish. This was rather a difficult thing 
to accomplish, as it frequently demand- 
ed some lively skirmishing through the 
brush and up and down wooded banks. 
I have known gun and spear to chase 
the watery sign, losing it and finding it 
again and again for good two miles, and 
then fail to obtain a fair chance. 

Some of the old hands at this work 
had favorite points where they would 
post themselves like overgrown king- 
fishers and wait for fish to pass. This 
method demanded much patience, and 
it had a disadvantage in the fact that 
fish might be playing just beyond the 
bends above and below the stand, and 
the watcher not know it. Asa rule the 
odds were in favor of the man who 
cautiously stole along the bank and kept 
a keen eye upon the water ahead. Dur- 
ing the best part of a morning he could 
cover several miles of stream and, per- 
haps, have as many as three or four 
chances. 

In practiced hands the long-handled 
spear did excellent service, but woe was 
the portion of the duffer who attempted 
to use one. Badly scared fish and a 
much surprised man were the almost 
certain results of clumsy work, and fish 
once scared seldom gave another chance 
that day. Many of the country lads 

‘used cheap rifles, which were all right 
where the opposite bank was sufficient- 
ly high to stop glancing balls, but there 
always was the undesirable chance of a 
ball going somewhere upon a dangerous 
errand, A reliable shot-gun was as 


deadly to the fish, not dangerous in 
other directions, and much handier for 
quick work. 

Our pike, small brother to the mus- 
kallonge, we did not hold in very great 
esteem. They ran from a pound to 
about fifteen pounds in weight, were 
full of bones, and the flesh was rather 
insipid. When the main streams over- 
flowed their banks in the spring, the 
pike sometimes occupied the lesser 
tributaries and ditches in astonishing 
numbers. Then the short spears and 
guns were busy day and night, for the 
fun was great, though the fish were not 
prized. By the light of torches, lan- 
terns and bonfires, many large pike 
were shot and speared during the warm, 
muggy nights when the run was at its 
height. Later in the season pike were 
taken by troll and hand-line, by whip- 
ping with rod and spoon, or other arti- 
ficial lure, and by minnow-bait, the 
“shiner” being the best of small live 
bait, the frog ranking next. 

What we termed “pickerel” (wall- 
eyed pike) were better table-fish, but 
could not be depended upon for a day’s 
sport. There was a heavy run of them 
about spring freshet time, when tons of 
them fell victims to the seines. At this 
time, too, numbers were speared in the 
discolored eddies, but later, during the 
regular season for the rods, only one or 
two would be found among a day’s 
catch of good fish. Specimens weigh- 
ing five or six pounds were quite com- 
monly taken, while the seines took 
much heavier ones. 

Three curious fish found in our waters 
were taken solely for the fun of playing 
them, for none of the boys would ever 
carry one of them home. Most abun- 
dant of these was the “sheepshead” 
(freshwater drum), a good-looking, sil- 
very fish, somewhat like the lake shad. 
They ran large, ranging from one to 
ten pounds, took various sorts of baits 
freely, and fought pretty well upon 
light tackle. All of the upper parts 
were of a pretty, silvery blue, which be- 
low shaded off to a dead white, like 
white kid. In the head of this fish are 
two enamel-like substances, roughly cir- 
cular in shape, and about the size of a 
nickel in the larger specimens. These 
were termed “lucky stones,” and the 
boy’s first business, after landing a 
sheepshead, was to crush its head with 
his heel, or something as convenient, 
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SUNFISH, 


(Lepomis gibbosus.) 


and extract these two precious affairs. 
One or more of them lurked in every 
boy’s pockets, for were they not equal 
to the famed rabbit's foot of the South ? 
No boy cared to hook and lose a sheeps- 
head, and none would dream of casting 
away the dead fish without first “get- 
tin’ his luckies.” The “stones” were 
marked upon one side with a design 
which suggested a pollard willow with 
a badly bent stem, the rough resem- 
blance of this bent stem to a 
letter L, being, presumably, 
the cause of the luck theory. 

I have caught scores of these 
fish, yet never tasted one ; nor 
have I met a white man who 
had done so. I have heard 
that the flesh is astonishingly 
tough and flavorless, and that 
the sheepshead required a 
power of cooking before one 
could chew it at all. This may 
be so, yet the actual experi- 
menter does not appear within my field 
of acquaintances. The negroes used to 
carry home a large sheepshead now and 
then, but the majority of the swart Wal- 
tonians voted the fish “ pizen fo’ shuah.” 
At certain points we used to kill from a 
dozen to twenty sheepshead in a day, 
the fish freely taking worms and craw- 
fish, so freely of the latter that many a 





WHITE 


BASS. 


(Roccus chrysops.) 


bait intended for a bass got into the 
wrong pew. 

The second of our curious fish was 
the gar-pike, as a rule, very abundant. 
This fish was also voted “ pizen,” and 
none would touch it for food. To the 
boys they were “swordfish,” and only 
good to have fun with. <A big gar, with 
his round, tapering body, stiletto-like 
jaws, sharp teeth and wicked-looking 
eyes, was an unpromising customer who 
appeared to be full of bite. During 
warm weather gars floated for hours at 
the surface, and their trim lines some- 
way suggested speed, power, and some- 
thing of relationship to marine torpe- 
does and things like that. The bony 
structure of their long, lean jaws fre- 
quently baffled efforts at hooking them, 
and, if hooked, their teeth were apt to 
cut anything but gimp. I have, how- 


ever, taken them with minnows, the 
play afforded by them being poor. A 
specimen a yard long would be deemed 
a large fish in those waters. ~ 





& 


WALL-EYED PIKE, 


(Stizostedion vitreum.) 


While the adult gar is decidedly ugly, 
the young are very beautiful. The very 
small ones look like gold bodkins, while 
one of about the size of a lead-pencil, 
with his bronzy tinting, snow - white 
belly and gleaming gold eye, in model- 
ing and coloration may well hold his 
own with the best. These smaller fish 
may be found floating among the bent 
water-grasses, and so closely do they 
match their surroundings that sharp 
eyes are required to locate them before 
they dart to shelter. One flick of the 
tail, which is always kept ina slightly 
curved position for instantaneous action, 
will cause the smooth, slim body to van- 
ish in what is apparently a miraculous 
manner. We used to take the floating 
gars by stealthy work with a small land- 
ing-net made of mosquito-netting, the 
fish being interesting for aquariums. 

The third of the freak fish was prized 
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PIKE, 
CEsox luctus.) 


on account of his decided method of tak- 
ing bait and hisstubborn resistance when 
hooked. He was never eaten, everybody 
agreeing that he surely was “pizen,” 
This fish, the bowfin (Azza calva), was 
always termed “dogfish,” and he was 
an ugly-looking fellow. His greenish- 
yellow, snaky-looking body was not 
pleasant to contemplate, and there was 
an ugly expression about his big mouth 
and a glint in his lurid eye which sug- 
gested a disposition not sugary, to say 
the least. Careless fingers would get 
pinched when removing the hooks; in- 
deed some of the boys cut him loose and 
sacrificed hooks rather than have any- 
thing further to do with him beyond 
clubbing him to death. 

Early in the spring we speared and 
hooked many mullet, which were also 
taken in large quantities by the seines. 
The red-finned, olive-backed, foolish- 
looking fish were held in fair esteem for 
the table, especially the large ones. 
When the water was very muddy from 
the freshet, the red fins were about all 
one could distinguish, as the fish rolled 
in the eddies, or struggled against the 
rapid current. At such times one had 
need to be quick with his spear, and at 
the same time to instantly estimate 
where to strike. With the mullet came 
the pallid-looking suckers—bony, worth- 
less creatures, which were not deemed 
fit to carry home. 


After the clouded waters had run 
clear and had regained their normal 
level, came the cream of our fishing. 
Then the bass were on the feed, and the 
sport they afforded was something never 
to be forgotten. There were plenty of 
bass—large and small-mouth black fight- 
ers, weighing from one to six pounds; 
square-built rock-bass, sometimes over 
a pound in weight ; shapely white bass, 
not much as fighters, even when a foot 
long, yet dainty for the pan ; and lastly, 
the calico, or grass bass, a showy, mot- 
tled fellow, sometimes a foot long, and 
a quick, jerky fighter. 

Upon many days a catch would in- 
clude specimens of all of these varieties 
of bass, as they take the same baits and 
favor the same haunts. Most prized of 
the lot were the black bass, especially 
the small-mouth. His big- mouthed 
cousin ranked second, calico and silver 
were equally esteemed, while the rock- 
bass was by no means to be despised. 
Some of the boys had jointed rods and 
reels, but the majority favored a bam- 
boo cane, or a springy pole, cut.in the 
woods. For these the lines were made 
fast near the butt, then carried with a 
few turns round the pole to the tip, and 
there made fast, the free line being a 
trifle shorter than the pole. Floats were 
seldom used, the boys, as a rule, prefer- 
ring to trust to their hands to determine 
when to strike. 
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The bass were found in the greatest 
numbers about old piling, submerged 
trees, where trees hung far over deep 
water, and near lily- pads and dense 
grasses. The best baits were crawfish, 
minnows, white grubs, frogs, grasshop- 
pers, larvee of bees and wasps, and 
worms ; and they were esteemed about 
in the order as named. If one bait did 
not promptly tempt a fish some other 
was substituted. The boys knew where 
and how to secure all in their season. 

The fishing was never confined to one 
spot for any great length of time, nor 
did the boys believe that silence was 
either golden or necessary ; in fact, they 
chaffed each other and joked at will. 
The rule they followed was that one 
place was good only so long as bites 
were not too far apart; and when the 
water within reach had been once thor- 
oughly tested a move was the proper 
thing. 

A small-mouth black bass was the 
prize first tried for, say about a sub- 
merged tree. For him minnow, craw- 
fish, frog or grub, as the case happened 
to be, was deftly cast a few yards from 
and all about the supposed stronghold. 
If two or more of these baits failed to 
tempt the desired victim, the conclu- 
sion was that the black bass, if there- 
abouts, was not in a biting humor. Then 
a rock-bass was voted good enough, and 
the bait was sent down as close as pos- 
sible to the submerged tree-trunk, and 
into all likely-looking dark holes. The 
rock-bass, all honor to him, was usually 
there and ready to make a fight. Soone 
promising place after another would be 
tried, the sport for the day ending per- 
haps two or half a dozen miles from the 
starting point. 

The rock-bass, for his size, was a good 
fighter, and also a very tasty morsel when 
properly cooked. He—also termed “gog- 
-gle-eye” and “red-eye "—frequently 
turned up as black as one’s boots, always 
blacker than the true black bass, which 
is of an olive-green tint above and 
lighter below. The boys called the rock- 
bass the “black bass,” while large and 
small-mouth black bass were known as 
“green” bass. Now and then, great 
catches of white bass were made. 

I remember once, after a heavy rain, 
taking (where the discolored water of a 
creek met the clear current of a large 
river) more than one hundred white 
bass within one and one-quarter hours. 
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I fished standing in a small shooting- 
skiff, and dropped the fish behind meas 
fast as they could be removed‘from the 
artificial baits. The rod used was short 
and stiff, and there was hardly any play- 
ing. This happened about the middle 
of a town, a few yards from a bridge 
from which a crowd eagerly watched 
the fun. I might have taken more bass, 
but the weight of the catch, all in the 
stern, brought the little skiff so low be- 
hind that, before I knew it, the water 
was pouring in. A yell from the crowd 
warned me, and I got ashore with only 
my feet wet. That catch is, or was un- 
til two years ago, the record for white 
bass in that water. Presumably, the 
muddy water of the creek brought down 
so much feed that all the fish in the 
neighborhood were attracted to the 
common point. They took my bait 
before it was two yards below the sur- 
face, and just as it passed the line be- 
tween the muddy and clear water. 
Another reliable fish for sport and 
fairly good for the pan was the yellow 
perch. These handsome fellows fre- 
quently traveled in large schools; and, 
when once a school had: been struck, 
some lively work was certain to follow. 
The fish would range from half a pound 
to three times that weight. The best 
bait for them was the worm, although 
other baits frequently proved attractive. 
On a good perch day and at a good 
perch place, the catch might number 
from twenty to nearly one hundred fish. 
A very beautiful fish, excellent for the 
pan and dearly loved by the small boy, 
was thesunfish or pumpkin-seed. A large 
one would weigh about three-quarters 
of a pound, but specimens of quarter 
that size are more commonly taken. 
They are greedy biters and game in 
their own way, but their mouths are too 
small for ordinary bass hooks and baits. 
A very small hook, bearing a portion of 
worm, will be at once taken by a sun- 
fish, if he be there ; and he zs there in 
almost every stretch of our old waters. 
He delights in sunny shallows, in pools 
among the grasses, and he is also given 
to lying beside roots and rubbish near 
shore. It is a common sight to see 
these fish poised with wavering fins 
above their spawn, where the sand and 
gravel are only a foot or so below the 
surface. When a boy marks sunfish 
so engaged, those fish are as good 
as caught. They will not desert the 
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spawn, and they will bite, in hunger or 
anger, at anything dropped too near 
their precious charge. This fish, with the 
shiner and young perch, ranks among 
the first victims of pin-hook wiles. 
Among rarely taken specimens were 
the young whitefish and the herring. 
‘These were delicate-mouthed, yet most 
palatable dainties, but so small a part 
did they plav in our sport that they are 
not properly included here. When they 
did take the hook the bait was a worm. 
The catfish and bullheads, however, 
could always be depended upon—thirty, 
forty, or more of them during an even- 
ing. What the boys called “channel- 
cats’”’ were taken from midstream by 
long hand-lines which had a sinker at 
the end and one or more hooks bent to 
short lengths of line above the sinker. 
Worms were deadly bait, and shortly 
after sunset was the best time. The 
catfish were of all sizes, from finger- 
lings with more horns than body, up to 
great whiskered varlets of twenty-odd 
pounds. With the exception of the 
head, repulsive with its huge mouth, 
small eyes and long appendages, the 
smaller channel-cat is a handsomely 
modeled fish. The body is clean-cut, 
the fins are well-proportioned, while the 
silvery, scaleless, slippery skin is not 
unattractive. Fish of about one pound 
in weight were excellent eating, though 
many people would not touch them. 
At home, I had them prepared, half-a- 
dozen together, in a manner most ac- 
ceptable. The process I do not under- 
stand, but the fish reached me entombed 
within a solid mass of transparent jelly, 
in which were also a few slices of hard- 
boiled egg, some sprigs of parsley and 
a dash of vinegar—all ice-cold. Good? 
Say ! The block of jelly would be as large 
as two brickbats, and I could get—but 
there! Those days have passed away. 
These fish had to be very carefully 
removed from the hook! The long 
horns, or feelers, were perfectly harm- 
less, but in the fins near the gills were 
awful serrated spikes which could in- 
flict most painful wounds. If given a 
chance, the slippery fish would swing 
his head vigorously, whereupon his 
captor’s hand or wrist was certain to 
suffer. The small “mud-cat,” or bull- 
head, also had these weapons with a 
complete knowledge of their use. Quite 
frequently wounds from them caused 
a severe inflammation, which sometimes 
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extended to the temper and the talk of 
the victim. 

When fishing for channel-cats after 
dark, the boys often started a big bon- 
fire. A lot of fun is mingled with the 
ashes of those old fires. A row of 
hand-lines stretched to the outer dark- 
ness, and the boys sat more or less 
patiently, each holding his cord. A 
whispered “Got a bite,” would stop all 
conversation, and then would come the 
quick strike and the unerring snatch- 
snatch as dirty hands flew through their 
task of recovering the line. If the re- 
sistance told of a heavy prize, muttered 
grunts and inarticulate exclamations 
added tenseness to the situation, till the 
big fish threshed the surface within the 
fire’s light. Then would go up such a 
yell of triumph, that our folks in nearby 
houses would not know whether we had 
merely caught a good one, or had all 
tumbled into the river. If we eventually 
turned up at home, they knew that 
everything was all right, and they were, 
or they pretended to be, greatly pleased 
to see us. Sometimes a boy dd fall in 
and elicit nearly as many yells as greeted 
the fish, though the yells lacked the 
ring of true enthusiasm. We were such 
water-dogs that nobody bothered about 
a little thing like that. 

At intervals it happened that a boy 
got a bite which puzzled him, though 
those hands could feel and recognize, 
through thirty or forty yards of line, 
any fish that touched the bait. Upon 
these occasions the excitement was 
keen. The last heave would surely 
reveal either a mud-turtle or a mud- 
puppy. Both of these are awkward 
customers to handle. The turtles could 
bite like fury, and fingers had no busi- 
ness near their cutting jaws. The short- 
est way was to cut the hook free, and 
allow the turtle to keep it as a souvenir. 

The mud-puppy was different. No 
power on earth would induce a boy to 
touch that slate-colored, slimy, writhing 
shape. Its fate was ever the same. 
The cord was cut, and into the fire went 
the puppy. This creature, by the way, 
is a repulsive-looking water-lizard. His 
heavy body, four stumpy legs, apparent 
lack of eyes, and bunches of external 
gills, were neither understood nor ap- 
preciated by his captors. He was 
“pizen,” and no respect was owing to 
those who might claim that he was 
harmless. He would bite, or at least 
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he would try to do so, for never to my bore similar scars. Once, when some 
knowledge was he allowed an oppor- boys were wading in a pool, left by high 
tunity to illustrate what he was capable water, a lamprey fastened upon a bare 
of in that direction. Peace be to his leg. That boy did more “stunts” in 
ashes, for he suffered much ! five minutes than he would attempt 
The lamprey, too, could cause quite a now for five thousand dollars! The 
commotion. This creature, the boys thing finally let go, and only a slight 
could never understand, and they were mark remained. 
more or less afraid of it. I do not re- So much for the fishes of boyhood 
member ever taking one upon the hook, and, incidentally, for the boys them- 
but at rare intervals one was seen at- selves. Of that happy party some have 
tached to a fish—I think, invariably, to since learned about the fishes in the 
a bass. The lamprey, or lamper-eel, Shadow River. The others are scattered 
may once have been considered a deli- far and wide, some glad with human 
cacy, but the boys would have none of hopes, some gray with human griefs. 
him. He was from a foot toa foot and Some have seen the great salmon- 
a half long, eel-like in form, and pos- rivers and trout-pools of remotest 
sessing a round, sucking mouth, with a_ wilds, and have learned the science of 
palate well supplied with small teeth. modern tcols and perfected methods. 
Behind the mouth, upon either side, Perchance their bare-foot training has 
were seven small openings,which greatly ofttimes stood them in good stead. It 
puzzled the boys. may be that the survivors would gladly 
I have more than once seen bass wal- cast aside their modern improvements 
loping about with one of these suckers for the privilege of once again assem- 
firmly attached, and the fish’s actions bling about the old bonfire ; to see the 
indicated that it was eitherin pain, or lines leading into the darkness, the 
in deadly fear of its comrade. One floating captives upon their separate 
bass which I shot, and from which I tethers, the mud-puppy roasting upon 
detached the lamprey, showed an ugly- his pyre, and some boy carving his 
looking raw spot where the sucker had _ initials upon a hapless, hissing turtle. 
been ; I have also seen many bass that Outen sabe ? 


INGLEBY’S NEIGHBOR. 


By mM. Gertrude Cundiil. 


Aileen Winthrop ever constituted her happiness. 

astonished her friends Perhaps her ardor was a little damped 

more than when she as the train steamed in at the dreary 
announced that she was station, in a steady downpour of rain. 
going out toCanada. Her But she sprang out onto the platform, 
guardian fumed, but this laden with fishing-rods and a gun-case, 
did not deter her. She which she dropped in a heap, as Mar- 
sailed from England a_ shall emerged from a baggage-car, sur- 
week later in the best of rounded by three leaping, barking dogs. 


4 is doubtful whether and boating, in fact, everything that 


' spirits, and her last words A small boy in very big top-boots and 
were a laughing promise to bring Jack a brimless hat endeavored to make his 
Farrimond the skin of a silver fox! voice heard above the noisy affection 


Her old nurse and Marshall, the gray- of the dogs, and asked Miss Winthrop 
haired butler, who had served the Win- if she was the lady for “ Mon pére, Mon- 
throps for many years, accompanied sieur Caron.” 
her ; though it must be confessed they Marshall, deeply disgusted,was obliged 
did not do it very willingly. to get into the charrette with the lug- 

After a few days in Montreal, she gage, while Aileen, stowitig Mary and 
selected a small village, Trois Ruis- the boy into the back-seat of the old car- 
seaux, some miles below Quebec, where riage, announced she would drive her- 
it was possible to get shooting, fishing, self. And she did so, after a manner 












































“MISS WINTHROP CHOSE HER TACKLE WITH THE AIR OF A CONNOISSEUR.” (4. 443.) 
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quite unknown to old Billy, while Josef 
clung on for his life, shrieking between 
jolts: “Fas si vite, ma’m'selle ; pas si 
vite. Mon pére, he plenty angry.” 

The Caron family, ten in number, 
awaited her on the steps, and accom- 
panied her into the dining-room, criti- 
cising her appearance, among them- 
selves, in a torrent of French. 

The meal spread on the oilcloth-cov- 
ered table was a triumph in madame’s 
eyes, and she and her husband remained 
in the room to enjoy ma’m’selle’s appre- 
ciation. 

Aileen was in her element. It was 
all so strange and out of the ordinary ; 
and she ate with her two-pronged fork 
the mutton roasted to rags, and drank 
green tea from a stone cup, with a zest 
which delighted her landlord. She even 
attempted a greasy doughnut, but the 
unmistakable traces of the onion-pan 
put her to rout here. 

“Eh, my lamb,” said poor old nurse 
Mary later in the day, “ my heart breaks 
when I think of my young lady sleeping 
on sich beds as these here. They're that 
high you'll break your neck getting in, 
and they have no mattresses, but a sack 
filled with seaweed-like stuff, and straw 
under that. Andas for the sheets ——” 

Aileen looked up from combing Paddy. 

“So much the better, Mary. They 
can be renewed every day. Don’t try 
to make me dissatisfied, because it’s no 
use. I’m glad I came; Iam glad I’m 
somewhere where I can do as I like and 
think as I like, and not be bothered by 
stupid people who none of them under- 
stand me, as the dogs do.” 

In point of society Trois Ruisseaux 
was not a place to attract visitors. The 
English-speaking families could have 
been numbered on one hand, and lived, 
with a single exception, in the quiet 
unassuming way which a small purse 
insists upon. The exception was com- 
posed of the owners of the Manor 
House, Miss Ingleby and her brother. 
The former enjoyed the position of 
Lady Bountiful to its fullest extent, 
though she grumbled occasionally over 
the “lack of congenial acquaintances,” 
and “the hardships of colonial life.” 
The latter found his time well occupied 
in summer, with the sport the place af- 
forded; while in winter his well-stocked 
library supplied all his needs. 

They were an ill-assorted pair, this 
brother and sister. But they had clung 





together so long, from force of circum- 
stances, that both were loath to sepa- 
rate. And whatever were Miss Ingleby’s 
faults, her passionate affection for her 
brother was a redeeming point, though 
her hard, reserved nature strove to 
hide it. 

On the day following Miss Win- 
throp’s arrival, Mr. Ingleby strolled 
leisurely down the road in the direction 
of ‘the post-office, smoking his pipe, 
when he saw a figure advancing which 
was unfamiliar to his eyes. 

“Hullo!” he thought, “this must be 
one of our new neighbors,” and he con- 
tinued to watch her approach. She was 
a tall, slight girl, with dark hair anda 
bright color, and she wore a tweed Nor- 
folk jacket and heavy skirt, which was 
short enough to display very neat 
ankles. On she came, her heavily shod 
feet stepping along briskly, and her 
alpenstock switching the dusty weeds. 
Ingleby turned from his quiet scrutiny, 
but he was surprised by a fresh, young 
voice saying, abruptly : 

“T beg your pardon, but can you tell 
me where I can buy some fishing tackle ? 
I have lost some of mine in transit and 
am at my wits’ end.” 

Ingleby sprang across the ditch. 

“Yes; I can very easily suggest a 
place, though they may not have ex- 
actly what you require, and if you have 
no objection I am going in that di- 
rection, and will show you.” 

“ Ah, that would be capital. I have 
such difficulty in making myself under- 
stood.—To heel, Shuloch ; down, Des- 
mond,” and suiting her steps to his, this 
extraordinary young lady strode along 
beside him, talking in a way which al- 
most overcame Ingleby. 

“Tf I may ask, are you not one of our 
new neighbors at Maison Rouge? The 
Manor House, where my sister and I 
live, is quite close, and we naturally take 
an interest in Caron’s tenants,” 

“Well, you are partly right. I am 
not one but ¢/e one and only——” 

“Oh,” said Ingleby, looking puzzled, 
“T imagined there were quite a lot of 
you. You see in a small place like this, 
one sees all that goes on, and when 
Caron’s carriages passed, we concluded 
from the amount of luggage, and the 
canoe, and bicycle and rods, that Mai- 
son Rouge had been taken by several, 
several ” Ingleby stopped short. 

“ Men, you want to say ; no, there are 
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none, except Marshall, our old butler. 
I am here quite alone, I am glad to say. 
And I mean to shoot, and fish, and ride, 
and paddle as much as ever I can. I 
hope the fishing is good, by the way.” 
“Yes, comparatively so; I don’t do 
very much myself, partly because—but 
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tion, his sister Catherine, surveying them 
fixedly through her lorgnettes. 

Her expression was very severe. 

“ Hugh,” she called, “I want you.” 

Aileen was whistling to the dogs 
loudly. 

“ My sister wants me. Will you ex- 
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here we are at Sirois’s,” and he opened 
the door of the General Store. 

Miss Winthrop chose her tackle with 
the air of a connoisseur, and, laughing 
and talking, they walked out, when In- 
gleby beheld, rather to his consterna- 


cuse me? She seems to be sending the 
man home, so that means I must drive. 
I hope you'll get back all right,” and 
lifting his cap, he was off. 

Miss Winthrop smiled to herself. 
“She looks more like his mother. The 


























“ COMING, 


JOSEF ; COMING!” (4. 446.) 
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man must be a mollycoddle, to be 
ordered about like that,’’ and she re- 


-turned the searching glance Miss In- 


gleby favored her with as they drove 
rapidly past. 

“ Who is your new friend, Hugh, may 
I ask ?”” demanded that lady. 

“Our new neighbor in whose arrival 
you took such an interest yesterday.” 

“Indeed ; and how came you to meet 
her?” 

“Well, she wanted to buy some fish- 
ing tackle, and asked me where to go.” 

“Do you mean to say she accosted a 
strange man? Girls of my day be- 
haved differently. Why could not her 
brothers do their own messages ?”’ 

“Things have had time to change 
since your day,” he repeated, “and her 
brothers didn’t go, first, because it was 
for herself, and, secondly, because she 
has none here.” 

Miss Ingleby gasped. 

“Hugh, you must be mistaken. She’s 
surely not one of those dreadful ‘ New 
Women’ who ride bicycles, and—and 
smoke cigars. I shall speak to Caron 
about it at once.” 

Her brother could hardly control his 
face. 

“No, you won’t. She does ride a bi- 
cycle, but I am sure she is guiltless of 
the other sin.” 

“At all events, I shall certainly not 
call, no matter what the rector says.” 

The rest of the drive was silent. 
Ingleby in his inner consciousness could 
not help acknowledging that she was 
rather different from his cherished ideal 
of what a woman should be. Still, per- 
haps Catherine had made him old-fash- 
ioned, and he would bide his time before 
forming an opinion. 

For the next few days, and indeed 
many after that, the one topic of con- 
versation amongst French and English 
alike was Miss Winthrop. Had she been 
a suspected Nihilist, her movements 
could not have been more closely 
watched. Certainly it was out of the 
ordinary course of things to see a young 
lady driving the cows up the pasture, or 
tossing the hay, and coming home on 
the loaded charrette in company with 
little Josef; or helping to sow the late 
crop of potatoes. Still, these were harm- 
less amusements, as the rector himself 
maintained. But the still more unusual 
sight of Miss Winthrop coasting down 
the hilly road on her bicycle, or climb- 
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ing the fences, rod in hand, and basket 
slung over her shoulder, excited more 
comment than was charitable. 

But Aileen went her own way, re- 
gardless of opinion ; and everything she 
did was thoroughly done, and enjoyed. 

Miss Ingleby, urged by the rector, 
Mr. Craig, finally decided to ‘tall. 

“QOne’s duty toward one’s neighbor, 
Miss Catherine, however disagreeable,” 
he had suggested, and she had given in. 

“But there’s no need for you to come, 
Hugh, and I shall simply leave cards, 
That will show her I know how to do 
the correct thing, but don’t choose to 
be friendly.” 

Ingleby shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have not the slightest desire to 
accompany you,” he said. 

Aileen, as it happened, was but a few 
yards from her own door when Miss 
Ingleby drove past her. She was going 
out in the canoe, and carried a cushion 
and paddle. The lady of the Manor did 
not deign to notice her. 

“ Ah,” chuckled Aileen, “she means 
to leave cards, though she knows I am 
out, but she shan’t,” and vaulting the 
low fence, she ran up, and through the 
kitchen door, into the hall. 

“Oh, won’t you come in? I am so 
glad not to have missed you,” and the 
unwilling Miss Ingleby was led into the 
great, cool sitting-room, which seemed 
to her bristling with clubs and balls, 
rods and paddles, and forced to sit down 
on a sofa from which the two dogs 
Paddy and Shuloch were ejected. 

At first Aileen was sweetness itself, 
for naturally her manners were charm- 
ing. Then Miss Ingleby’s evident sur- 
prise, followed by a perfect catechism 
as to her antecedents, changed her at 
once into the fast young lady she saw her 
guest had expected to find. She talked 
in the most racy way possible, and in- 
troduced every word of slang she could 
call to memory, and, in short, behaved 
shamefully. 

Miss Ingleby rose from her chair with 
the air of a duchess, or what she fondly 
imagined to be such, and bowed herself 
out, almost congealing the atmosphere 
with her freezing politeness. And Miss 
Winthrop returned to her seat, and made 
the room echo with laughter. 

In a week’s course, she rode up the 
Manor House avenue, having previously 
bowed to Miss Ingleby at the lodge, and 
left cards. Was it to be wondered at, 











that she did not increase in favor with 
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Mr. Ingleby’s sister ? 
* * * * * 

It wasa fine afternoon late in August, 
and Mr. Ingleby was stretched at full 
length under a tree close by the edge of 
the small stream, whose zigzag course 
through the fields might have well 
earned for it the title of “ Meander.” 
He had been reading poetry for the past 
hour, and day-dreaming rather more 
than was good for a young man of 
‘eight-and-twenty, full of health and 
strength. 

Presently a shrill voice broke the 
stillness : 

“Oh, vite, vite, ma’m’selle—I see the 
trouts—she jump ’ere.” “Coming, Jo- 
sef; coming,” and, raising his head 
slightly, Mr. Ingleby saw his neighbor 
plodding through the long grass, very 
overheated, and hatless. 

Josef was already perched on the 
bank, and Miss Winthrop seated herself 
beside him. They were but a short 
distance off. 

“T like this rod, Josef ; it is ¢vés bon,” 
said the young lady, holding up a bough 
of wild cherry, carefully shorn of its 
branches. 

“Yes, mees, she’s very good for to 
catch,” and Josef smiled complacently. 

For a time they were too engrossed 
with the prospect of sport to talk. They 
soon, however, began in low voices, 
which finally waxed loud enough for 
Ingleby to catch a word or two. She 
seemed to be teaching him English 
words at first, and then began to tell 
him little stories in very bad French, 
about her home, the horses and the old 
pony. The eavesdropper felt he should 
show himself, but there was a fascina- 
tion about the voice which adapted its 
conversation so charmingly to the child. 

The old proverb about listeners sel- 
‘dom falls far short of the truth, and 
presently, after a pause in the anec- 
dotes, Miss Winthrop asked, carelessly : 

“T suppose we are really on the 
Manor House grounds?” 

“Yes, ma’m’selle.” 

“Does Mr. Ingleby ever fish—or 
Miss Ingleby?” mischievously. 

“Mademoiselle Ingleby?” Josef gig- 
gled. “ Mon Dieu, non, mais. Monsieur 
Ingleby, some time.” 

“Does he ever catch anything here ?” 

“Not much, ma’m’selle. He is not 
good, like you.” 
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“No, I shouldn’t think he’d be much 
at it. Does he shoot?” 

“ Sats pas, mees.” 

“T don’t suppose he does anything 
but what his sister allows him,” said 
Miss Winthrop in English. 

Josef did not understand her, but he 
showed his white teeth, and grinned 
with pleasure as he threw a good-sized 
fish on the bank. 

Ingleby had heard enough. He want- 
ed to get away unseen, and did not 
know how to manage it. He felt absurdly 
angry. Why should a girl who knew 
absolutely nothing about him speak in 
such a disparaging way? He finally 
crept along by the bushes, and then 
under the fence, till he was some dis- 
tance away. Suddenly he changed his 
tactics and, walking briskly back, 
climbed the fence and surprised the 
fishermen by a cheery : 

“Well, what is the sport like?” 

Miss Winthrop jumped and blushed a 
little, he thought. 

“T saw you from a distance,” he said 
quickly, “and thought I’d see how the 
trout were biting.” 

“They have not been very eager. 
Josef has caught three, and I, only one— 
and two or three bites.” 

“This part is never good; you 
should have gone to our pools higher 
up stream, in fact beyond the hill. 
Pierre got quite a basketful yesterday.” 

“Why didn’t you catch them ?” 

“Why should I? It’s ever so much 
less trouble to eat them, than to sit for 
three hours catching them.” 

Miss Winthrop was silent, and her 
expression was decidedly contemptuous. 

“What’s that book you have there?” 
she asked, after a pause, as she baited 
her hook. 

“ Browning’s Minor Poems.” 

“T can’t bear that meaningless rub- 
bish,” she replied; “one has to read 
it over five times before one under- 
stands a line.” 

“Can’t you? No, I shouldn’t think 
you were fond of poetry.” 

“Oh, I never said I wasn't, but I 
must confess I prefer prose.” 

“Something in the line of Mrs. Ken- 
nard or Hawley Smart, or the ‘Sport- 
ing and Dramatic,’ I suppose,” suggest- 
ed Ingleby. 

Miss Winthrop surveyed him calmly. 
“Of course if you are going to laugh 
at me, I have nothing further to say. 
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Our voices have already disturbed the 
fish enough. Come Josef.” And she 
walked off, leaving Ingleby alone, kick- 
ing the pebbles into the brook. 

Ingleby spent that evening assuring 
himself that he thoroughly disliked Miss 
Winthrop. He was used to at least a 
little respect. After all, even Catherine’s 
grim and severely dignified bearing 
was preferable, for at any rate it was 
womanly. 

But strange to say his feet led him 
down the dusty road the following after. 
noon, in a very straight line, to Maison 
Rouge ; and he felt wonderfully elated 
when Marshall returned with a mes- 
sage, “would Mr. Ingleby please go 
round to the barn,” for Miss Winthrop 
was washing the dogs. 

And there she was, her arms covered 
with lather as she splashed Desmond 
in a huge tub, while Josef vigorously 
rubbed the shivering but submissive 
Paddy and Shuloch. She looked up 
with a friendly smile. 

“T shall have finished in a moment,” 
she said ; and Ingleby seated himself on 
a potato barrel, and proceeded to ex- 
plain the object of his visit. 

“T thought, perhaps, you’d go for a 
tow,” he said. “I have my book and 
pipe, and you can bring a line, for the 
tide will be just right for you to get 
some flounders, if we start soon.” 

“That would be jolly. Here, Mar- 
shall, finish the dogs, and take them for 
arun afterward. I'll get my hat.” 

It was lovely on the river. The sun 
was so bright, and the sky so very blue, 
and the shadows on the distant hills so 
beautiful, that they each contributed to 
the conversation to such an extent that 
both the occupants of the boat found 
themselves growing quite poetical. 

And, after all, it was nice to talk toa 
girl who could meet a man on his own 
ground, too, as Miss Winthrop could. 

“T am going to tea at Mrs. Craig’s, to- 
night,” said Aileen, as they strolled 
up from the beach, with a good string 
of fish. “And that reminds me I had 
better hurry. Look, do you think they'd 
be shocked if I went on my bicycle?” 

“No; I don’t see why they should.” 

“Ts your sister going, do you think?” 

“No, she is not.” 

“Ah! Then I'll risk it on my wheel. 
I wouldn’t dare to if she was to be there.” 

Ingleby felt it incumbent upon him 
to stand up for his family. 
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“Well, you see, my sister is of the 
old school, and she can’t quite reconcile 
herself to the ways of the new.” 

“But nobody asks er to bicycle or 
anything else, so I don’t see how it 
affects her if I do.” 

“Tf I remember rightly, I think you 
did advise her to do something of the 
sort.” 

Miss Winthrop blushed and laughed. 

“ Perhaps I did, after all. I shouldn’t 
have spoken to you like this about your 
own sister, I know. But,” as she shut 
the gate, “you can’t help it if Miss 
Ingleby is silly, can you?” And Ingle- 
by acknowledged he couldn’t. 

As Aileen did her hair, some moments 
after, before the cracked mirror, she 
said, slowly: “Perhaps, for a change, 
a man is more interesting who does not 
confine himself to horses and dogs and 
hunting ;” which was a great concession 
for anyone of her turn of mind to make. 

People keep early hours at Trois 
Ruisseaux, so about half- past nine 
Ingleby left the house “to have a 
smoke,” as he told Miss Catherine. He 
was quite in time, for upon reaching the 
gates he saw the light of an approach- 
ing bicycle. The tea-party had broken 
up early, as he had expected. 

“Good evening,” he said, advancing 
to the middle of the road. “ Was the 
entertainment a success ?” 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Ingleby? Yes, 
it was very nice and—and restful! Iam 
sure they were surprised to see how 
domesticated Icould be. I played crib- 
bage with Mrs. Craig, and sang English 
ballads to the rector. I really could 
not have behaved better.” 

“T wonder at old Craig letting you 
come home alone.” 

“Why? Iam nearly home now, and 
have had no adventures.” 

“Well, you are not going any further 
by yourself.” 

“What nonsense! How else can I 
go? I don’t want to walk, and that is 
the only way you can come with me, 
unless you propose to run behind.” 

“Tam coming, at all events. I will 
wheel your bicycle for you.” 

“No, you won't. Good night. It’s 
rather warm for a long run,” and she 
was off down the gleaming white road 
before he could prevent her. 

Of course it was useless to attempt to 
follow her, and he leaned against the 
post, and wished that either he had a 
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bicycle himself, or that Miss Winthrop 
had not such a strong will. It was not 
hard to tell who would have the upper 
hand when she married. 

Suddenly the vibrations of a rapidly 
moving wheel broke the silence. An- 
other moment, and a very crestfallen 
young lady dismounted. 

“Oh, Mr. Ingleby, I’m awfully sorry; 
but—I've come back.” 

“So I see. Something wrong with 
your wheel, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I think so; at least I mean, 
no.” 

“Forgotten something, then,” sug- 
gested her tormentor. 

“No; the fact is, just after I passed 
the little bridge I—I came suddenly 
upon something lying in the middle of 
the road, and—” in a sudden burst—“ I 
am sure it was a drunken Indian. It 
gave a sort of groan just as I reached 
it, so I turned round and came back. 
Of course, I was not really afraid, but I 


thought you'd like to know, because he 


might get run over.” 

“T am afraid my interest in my neigh- 
bors is not so lively as to send me after 
recreant Indians. Still, I'll go with you 
and have a look.” 

And together they walked along the 
road. They crossed the bridge, and 
there before them lay the dark object. 

“Stay here,” said Ingleby, and, ad- 
vancing, he gave the so-called Indian a 
push with his stick. Immediately there 
was aresponsive bellow, and, with much 
sighing and staggering, Caron’s big red 
cow ambled across to the ditch. 

Then Ingleby laughed as his compan- 
ion had never heard him before, and 
soon she was forced to join him. This 
merriment lasted until he had turned in 
at his own gates. It was the old story 
of the lion with the heart of the mouse. 

* * * * * 

“Hugh, you will break my heart.” 

“Good gracious, Catherine, I hope 
not,” and Ingleby, arrested by this ter- 
rible announcement, put down his cap 
and re-entered the room, to see his sis- 
ter wiping her eyes furtively. 

“Tt’s no use denying you are going to 
Maison Rouge, because I have known 
for weeks where you disappeared to.” 

“It would be useless to deny it; 
though if the knowledge of my visits 
there is going to have such a terrible 
result, I had better not speak of them. 
If a heart is broken, it won’t be only 





and he smiled 


yours, I am afraid,” 


grimly. 
“Oh, I know, I know; you laugh at 
all I say. But you may be sure, Hugh, 


that a girl like Miss Winthrop is not the 
sort to make any man happy. What 
sort of a housekeeper will she make? 
A woman who can handle a gun; 
who makes cartridges better than pud- 
dings ; who will be cleaning her golf 
clubs and washing her dogs, while her 
husband’s clothes lie unmended. What 
will become of the Manor House if she 
is mistress, heaven knows.” 

“What utter rubbish you talk, Cathe- 
rine. I have not yet asked Miss Win- 
throp to be housekeeper at the Manor 
House, and if I had it’s more than 
likely she would have declined. But 
I'll tell you what I did ask her, and that 
is, if she’d come down to the marsh to- 
morrow to shoot alouettes; and she sug- 
gested we make a little picnic of it, and 
that you come too.” 

Miss Ingleby’s agitation vanished. 

“To be a witness of one of my own 
sex making a spectacle of herself. No, 
thank you, Hugh. If you care for Miss 
Winthrop’s society, you must enjoy the 
pleasure alone.” 

Poor Ingleby. He knew it was use- 
less to argue. He had hoped that Ai- 
leen’s suggestion could be carried out, 
for it would have been a means of draw- 
ing them together. Moreover, Miss Win- 
throp had promised to be on her best 
behavior, since, as Ingleby had gently 
remarked : “I am sure one would rather 
be liked than disliked, no matter by 
whom. And it would be so easy for you 
to make a good impression.” 

It was awkward giving an excuse for 
his sister the next morning, as he drove 
up to the door of Maison Rouge, and 
found Aileen waiting. He muttered 
something about Miss Ingleby not car- 
ing about the noise of guns, and not 
feeling up to the fatigue of such a day. 
But his listener, with a woman’s ready 
tact, cut him short. 

“Oh, I am sorry your sister is not 
well enough to come. I suppose we 
must take Josef as a chaperon. He will 
be delighted. Il call him.” 

But she knew quite well what the real 
reason was, and felt rather surprised that 
she was honestly more sorry than pro- 
voked. It was uncomfortable to have 
an enemy, especially if one liked the 
enemy’s brother ever so little. 
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But their spirits soon revived as they 
drove down the road in the buckboard, 
with Josef looking after the guns and 
bags in the back-seat. It was such a 
perfect September day. The air was 
cool and bracing ; the river danced and 
sparkled in the sunlight. And these two 
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reached their destination ; where a com- 
paratively low, rocky mound skirted the 
road on one side, while on the other, 
the dark, gloomy marsh stretched to 
where the blue waves splashed on black, 
slimy rocks. 

But here it was that the alouettes 


THE INNOCENT INDIAN. 


had become sucn good friends, Ingleby’s 
somewhat reserved nature had seemed 
to expand under the influence of her 
genial, frank disposition. She had drawn 
out his best qualities all unconsciously, 
and at the same time had bared the bet- 
ter side of her own character. 

It was almost lunch-time before they 


came in flocks, their silvery breasts 
gleaming in the sun, and the jack-snipe 
and the golden plover also. 

Josef lighted a fire, principally for his 
own amusement, and roasted potatoes ; 
while Ingleby declared that bread and 
butter and cold tongue had never tasted 
so good before. 
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And how quickly they left bottles and 
basket to take care of themselves, as 
they saw the first flock of tiny birds 
settle on the black, oozy mud, to preen 
their wings and twitter, unconscious of 
approaching evil. Aileen never looked 
as well as when she lifted her gun and 
took aim with such an earnest expres- 
sion, and Ingleby in watching her almost 
forgot to fire himself. 

The shadows lengthened, and the sun 
was sinking rapidly when they returned. 

They drove rapidly, and as they 
reached the top of the steep hill from 
where they caught the last glimpse of 
the marsh, Ingleby looked back and 
waved his whip. 

“T shall always remember our day 
there,” he said, “ because re 

There was a loud, cracking noise, fol- 
lowed by a piercing shriek: “J/on 
Dieu, mon Dieu, the seat she goes to 
break,” and Josef’s thin little arms were 
thrown round Ingleby’s waist. « 

“Confound it all, leave go!” shouted 
Mr. Ingleby, for the sudden embrace 
had made him pull the horse up short. 
But it was too late—Ket, frightened by 
the noise and shrieks, began to back, 
and once started she could not stop. 

“ Hold on tight, but be ready to jump,” 
said Ingleby, and vainly urged the horse 
forward. ‘There was a mad rush back- 
ward down the steep hill. Then the 
buckboard was brought toa sharp stand- 
still on the boulder at the turn, and 
Aileen was pitched headforemost over 
the fence on to a bed of ferns and moss. 
But she did not take long to collect 
her thoughts. In an instant she had 
climbed the fence. There was Ket 
quietly standing in a mélée of game- 
bags, basket and guns, with the resigned 
expression of the average French-Ca- 
nadian horse. And on the other side 
of the road stood little Josef, wringing 
his hands over the motionless form of 
Mr. Ingleby. 

In no time she had examined the cut 
on his forehead, from which the blood 
slowly trickled, and loosened his collar. 
He had evidently struck his head on the 
pile of stones close by, and the blow had 
stunned him. In a moment or two he 
opened his eyes. “ Thank God, you’re 
all right.” He soon declared himself 
able to get up, and Miss Winthrop and 
Josef examined the wreck and collected 
the articles strewn over the road. The 
back-seat was snapped off, and the one 








shaft was almost intwo. But they man- 
aged to splice this pretty securely. 

Ingleby knew enough to get into the 
buckboard, but seemed still in a half 
unconscious state; and Aileen got in 
herself when they reached the top of 
the hill, and drove slowly in the direction 
of home. The darkness had gathered 
and they were still five miles from home. 

Poor girl, she could not help feeling 
nervous, for the road was bad; not 
even a star was to be seen, and she did 
not even know how long the shaft would 
hold, or how long she could kéep Mr. 
Ingleby from rolling out. It was after 
nine when they drove through the vil- 
lage, where most of the houses were in 
darkness, and it was with a sinking 
heart she turned up the Manor House 
avenue. The light streamed from the 
open door, and she saw the tall form of 
Miss Ingleby on the steps. 

“T thought you were never coming, 
Hugh. Really, there is a limit to the 
patience of the servants.” 

Aileen pulled up, and glanced at her 
companion. He made no reply, and his 
face looked very white. “ Mr. Ingleby 
has had an accident,” she said. “I think 
the man had better come and help him.” 

“An accident to Hugh! Pierre, Li- 
sette, come quickly. Your master is 
killed !”’ and she rushed down the steps. 

“Don’t, don’t make a fuss, Catherine. 
It’s nothing,” said her brother in a weak 
voice, and then quietly submitted to be 
carried into the house in Pierre’s strong 
arms. Miss Ingleby turned at the door. 

“And you are the girl my brother 
wished me to befriend. I hope you are 
satisfied with the result of your mad be- 
havior.” The front door shut with a 
bang. And all the way home little Josef 
talked away to unlistening ears, and 
Miss Winthrop entered the house with- 
out even bidding him “ Lox soir.” “Was 
she angry with him for breaking the 
seat,” he wondered. 

* * * * 

As Aileen came downstairs to break- 
fast the following morning, old Mary 
met her in the hall, with a basketful of 
little feathery objects. 

“Miss Aileen, dear, you don’t wish 
me to keep all the nasty little a//wets, 
do you? They’re that plaguy to pluck 
and prepare, I'll be all day at them.” 

“No, Mary. Give Josef his share; 
the rest belong to Mr. Ingleby, and I'll 
take them up.” 
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“Very good, Miss. And you had buta 
sorry end to your day,” and she glanced 
at the dark circles under Miss Winthrop’s 
eyes. “Peter was down to borrow the 
reaper, and from what I could under- 
stand, his master had a bad night, and 
Miss Ingleby takes on something terri- 
ble, Miss. Was it your gun what shot 
him, begging your pardon, Miss Aileen?” 

“No, no, Mary. We upset.” Evi- 
dently the servants were.under the im- 
pression she had been indulging in man- 
slaughter. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, 
but after lunch Miss Winthrop mounted 
her bicycle and rode off, the alouettes se- 
curely tied to the handles, She must 
know how Mr. Ingleby was, for evi- 
dently from Pierre’s account his inju- 
ries must have been more serious than 
she supposed, 

-“ Entrez, entres, mademotselle,” said 
Lisette. “ Ah, gue vous étes mouillée /” 
for the rain streamed off Aileen’s hat 
and cape on to the tiled floor. 

Ingleby was up, and lying on the 
library couch, wishing that something 
would happen to put an end to Miss 
Ingleby’s ceaseless flow of conversation. 
He had slept all morning, and the doc- 
tor had pronounced the cut on his head 
“a mere scratch.” He heard the peal- 
ing bell, and asked eagerly who it was. 

“You must not see anyone, Hugh.” 

“Tf it is Miss Winthrop, I will see her. 
No one else.” 

“She is the last person I should 
allow ee 

“ Catherine, please go at once and ask 
Miss Winthrop to come in.” He had 
recognized her clear voice. 

“ Hugh, I will not.” 

“ Then I will,” and he tried to rise. 

Their voices were so loud, Aileen 
heard all the dispute, and was fleeing 
down the steps, when Miss Ingleby’s 
voice reached her. ‘“ My brother wishes 
to see you, Miss Winthrop, please.” 

“Oh, I am so glad he is better.” 

The elder lady vouchsafed no reply, 
but silently led the way into the library. 
Retiring at once to the farther end of 
the room, she took up a book, and her 
brother and his visitor were left to 
themselves. 

Ingleby could not say enough to 
show his gratitude to her for coming. 
He protested he was perfectly well, and 
could never forgive himself for having 
behaved in such an idiotic way. 
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Aileen had not intended to remain 
more than a moment, but as usual they 
became so interested in all they had to 
say, that she forgot how time was flying. 
The grim occupant of the distant easy 
chair found her interest in “ Blunt’s 
Coincidences” flagging, and her atten- 
tion wandering distressingly. Aileen’s 
low tones had a peculiar charm about 
them, and as she listened to a graphic 
description of a summer spent among 
the Swiss lakes, she forgot her antipathy 
and unconsciously drew nearer. Tea 
was brought in, and Miss Ingleby act- 
ually suffered the guest to pass it, with 
the hot “drop scones,” to her brother. 
But there her friendliness ceased, and 
she shook hands with Aileen on her 
departure, without a word beyond 
“Good afternoon.” 

Ingleby looked at his sister wistfully, 
when she sat down near him, knitting 
in hand, 

“T advise you to retire at once, Hugh,” 
was all she said. “ You have had enough 
excitement for to-day.” And he weakly 
did as he was bid. 

The master of the Manor House 
was soon about again, and seemingly 
none the worse, though his sister found 
him taciturn and somewhat depressed. 
“Nothing but that blow on the head,” 
she confided daily to the rector. The 
crops were being gathered in, and Mr. 
Ingleby had all his time well occupied. 

Other years he had rather enjoyed 


‘the rush of harvest-time. This season 


he found itirksome. Though he might 
have made opportunities for seeing the 
lonely occupant of Maison Rouge, he 
did not attempt to. His path seemed a 
tangled one, and he did not know how 
to clear the brambles away. Had not 
Catherine declared that he would break 
her heart if he married Miss Winthrop, 
and did he not owe something to her, 
who had been both mother and sister 
to him? Then again, he had known Ai- 
leen only one short summer. Was he 
right in thinking he thoroughly under- 
stood her, and she, him? Or would 
they both be disillusionized, as Cathe- 
rine had predicted in one of her many 
harangues ? 

He would go boldly and ask her, and 
put an end to all his doubts, he decided 
one moment. No, no, it was better to 
wait till he was sure of himself. 

And Aileen began to think the long 
September evenings excessively lonely, 
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now that the darkness had kept her in 
after dinner, and wondered if, after all, 
old friends weren’t best. There was 
Charley getting his long leave and 
writing for her; and Jack Farrimond 
was always the same, willing to be 
her footstool if she so desired. And her 
guardian, if he was cross, had only her 
interests at heart. Altogether she was 
homesick, she acknowledged. 

It was Saturday night. The last load 
had been brought in, and the men were 
enjoying a good meal in the Manor 
House kitchen. Ingleby, weary of their 
laughter and the continuous droning of 
“ Malbrouck sen va-t-en guerre,” an- 
nounced to his sister that Pierre might 
remain with the merrymakers, and he 
would go for the evening mail. 

The way to the post-office seemed 
long, and he was sorry he had gone, 
though the night was delightfully cool 
for walking. Labelle was unusually 
garrulous, as he handed over the letters. 


He was always ready to talk about the. 


crops, and discuss things in general. 
But Ingleby was not in the mood for 
conversation, 

“Pierre is a surly fellow,” the old 
man said, as Ingleby edged toward the 
door. “I like well to see you, Monsieur. 
Ma’m’selle also, from Caron’s, came to- 
night herself. My, she has always the 
pleasant word for an old fellow like me. 
Before she ran across to Jean Sirois, she 
give me her paper of news, all the way 
from /a belle France.” 

But Ingleby had gone, and Labelle, 
with a knowing smile, returned to his 
spluttering log-fire in the back room. 

Ingleby found himself unable to go 
fast enough. There, before him, was a 
figure whose step he could have told 
among a hundred. She, too, seemed in 
a hurry, and her pursuer was breath- 
less when he finally gained upon her. 
He did not say a word. Somehow 
words refused to be uttered. But she 
did not jump or scream at being thus 
overtaken. She merely said: 


“Ts it not a capital evening for walk- 
ing?’’ and dropped into step with him. 
“T haven’t seen you for days.” 

“Months, would be more like it.” 

“ Have you been ill?” 

“No, only miserable.” 

“Well, I have felt rather blue, too. 
I think it must be the weather.” 

“T have been sorry not to see you 
lately,” went on Aileen, quietly, “ be- 
cause I am going away so soon.” 

If Ingleby had been deceived in the 
sincerity of his love, all doubts were 
now dispelled. 

“Going away! Oh, you must not.” 

“Tam afraid I must. My letters this 
morning showed me the necessity of an 
immediate return.- Our lawyer tells 
me there is business which cannot be 
transacted without me; so Mary is 
busy packing now, and we leave on 
Monday.” 

“And you’re glad—you're quite will- 
ing to go?” 

They had reached Maison Rouge, and 
Aileen leant against the old gate, and 
made no reply for a moment. The 
moon rose above the heavy masses of 
cloud, and by the benevolent light 
Ingleby saw Aileen’s hands clinch, and 
her lips quiver. 

“In some ways I shall be glad to go ; 
in fact,in many. And yet . 

And the sentence was never finished, 
for Ingleby’s tongue was loosed, and 
told all that was in his heart. 

Evidently his listener was not an un- 
willing one. She made no attempt to 
stop him, and her reply to his most im- 
portant though final question was audi- 
ble and satisfactory. 

“But, Hugh,” she said, some time 
later, in an awestruck tone, “ what will 
your sister say?” 

Ingleby laughed. 

“Probably a great deal, dearest, but 
you and I together are capable of listen- 
ing and still standing our ground—yes, 
even against Catherine, I think.” And, 
indeed, he was not mistaken. 
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UNFOLDING TENTS ON 
RIO 


1. turned our faces 
one perfect 
morning in Au- 
gust toward the 
mysterious pur- 

ple, and the far off gate- 

ways of the San Juan 

Mountains. We were 

weary of the old grooves, 

and were fain to wander 

-, in untrod pastures in 

quest of that rapturous 
delight that must have 

Eve’s when her 
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created garden. If we did not attain to 
her perfect felicity it was merely the 
lack of appreciation, for to our jaded 
spirits and cloyed appetites there could 
have been no better tonic than those 
mountain solitudes and their balsamic 
air. 

For weeks we had done nothing but 
plan and prepare. The thought of re- 
laxing into the nomad life of gypsies 
was all-absorbing and intoxicating. We 
all agreed to enter into the rdle with 
zest, to throw off the gyves of conform- 
ity, and to drink the fresh air and sweet 
waters, like an unbridled steed of 
Araby. We would live each day with- 
out any thought of the morrow. Ina 
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merry party we would lose ourselves 
to the world, and camp in the cafions. 

The first day we journeyed fifteen 
miles, and went into camp at seven 
o'clock. Daylight did not fade at seven 
o’clock in the highlands. A burning 
sunset still flamed over the western 
ridge ; we watched its transient glow, 
dissolving from rose to pink, then 
taking on the copperas tint of beaten 
metal. We were all unhurried, indif- 
ferent that night was falling, and that 
man and beast must eat. We said we 
were sure that Eve never turned from 
a radiant sunset to put the tea to steep. 
But at last the tents were pitched, a fire 
lit and the kettle hung. 

It was cold—cold as it always is among 
the upland hills when the sun is hid. 
The rim of the dark range that shut us 
in, pushed up into the jeweled firma- 
ment, and wavered in grand old lines 
well nigh as ancient as the stars. The 
tapering spruce and the delicate frond- 
age of the willow showed only inky in 
masses, while the eager Rio Grande 
waters leaped and gurgled and sang, 
suiting their music to our moods—first 
exulting, then tenderly meditative. 

Our guide had good Anglo-Saxon 
blood in his veins, but long association 
with the New Mexican greaser had 
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changed the color of his skin, as well as 
his views on veracity. He had a_re- 
markable, though jumbled, collection of 
languages, and his fund of stories was 
inexhaustible. He was especially prolific 
in the blood-curdling accounts of his 
narrow escapes from death. In all of 
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berries the size of Mexican peaches. 
He remembered when our United States 
Senator had no breakfast if he did not 
catch it from the Rio Grande—that was 
before he discovered the rich mine from 
which he took three hundred thousand 
dollars in three hundred days. Sleepy 
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*IN A CHAOTIC MASS OF GREAT BOULDERS.” 


his recitals, he invariably figured as a 
hero. No matter what the struggle was, 
whether wrestling with a mountain-lion, 
or tracking a redskin, or turning the po- 
litical tide of the county, he was always 
triumphantly equal to the emergency. 
Whenever aseason of dullness fell upon 
us we had but to ask a story of the guide, 
who always readily responded ; and his 
accounts “of dangers haply o’er,” given 
in a ridiculous jumble of English and 
mongrel Spanish, never failed to banish 
ennut. In this way he served the double 
purpose of guide and story-teller. 

On this particular night he told of a 
fierce snow-storm in the southern part of 
Colorado, on the first Fourth of July he 
spent in the State; of the tumble- 
weed on the plains of New Mexico, and 
how in a wind-storm it gathered and 
piled up so high that it barricaded the 
range cattle from their water supply. 
At this there was an outburst of feminine 
“ohs!” and “how strange!” He told 
of a trip to Sierra Blanca, in the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, in August, when he 
sat on a snow-bank and picked straw- 
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and tired we at length crept into the 
tents, and in blankets stretched on pine- 
boughs, slept such sleep as no curled- 
hair mattress, or woven-wire springs 
could ever induce. 

By eight o’clock next morning the 
camp was in order, and everyone was 
ready to cast the fly. Our young doc- 
tor was the first to the front. We all 
had pride in the doctor’s rod—it weighed 
only eight ounces, and sported a solid 
silver reel. Being a scientific sportsman, 
his paraphernalia was all comme a faut. 
In a trice he was fishing. The trout 
was large and lusty, and darted about, 
straining the silken line, and bending 
almost double the flexible bamboo rod. 
The doctor allowed him full play until his 
strength was spent, then adroitly drew 
him into some shallow ripples. There 
he floundered, and fought a last battle. 
The enemy was crafty, as well as power- 
ful, but the doctor drew him nearer and 
nearer, until he could put forth his hand 
and grasp him, without having moved 
his position one foot. 

“What are they taking?” we called out. 
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“The brown hackle,” he answered. 

Each one then struck out for the 
morning’s sport. Everything in nature 
was stained with the rich colors of sum- 
mer. A purple bloom lay on all the 
hills, and deepened in tone with the 
length of perspective. The foliage of 
the quaking asp and willow weaved 
against the background of spruce and 
pifion a wonderful pattern of pure ara- 
besque. There were long lines of shal- 
low, pebbly banks, dappled with shade. 
The soft murmur of the willow leaves, 
and the leaping waters, animated the 
scene, and the fly rode the wave as if 
with life. The conditions were perfect. 

At noon the party was re-assembled. 
Each one had a task. The old-timer 
was elected to fry the fish, one brought 
fagots and lit the fire, another sliced 
the bacon, another filled the coffee-pot 
. at the river, and another prepared 
slices of bread and butter. Two large 
frying-pans were put on the coals, with 
thin slices of bacon, and soon the trout 
were browning. At last the time came 
when we could take one on a tin plate, 
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and we moved away. The grade grew 
steep. We were climbing toward the 
Continental Divide, where the waters 
to the Pacific Ocean and to the Gulf of 
Mexico are parted. As the shadows 
grew long we came to a kind of Chinese 
wall, which looked as though it had 
been built up, stone by stone, by some 
defunct race of giants. The second 
night we went into camp just below 
great Creed Camp, where, on a steep 
incline, some prospectors were located. 

Here we lingered, indifferent to the 
flight of time. Here the gentlemen 
hunted wildcat, fox, coyote, and mount- 
ain- lion, They scorned such small 
quarry as the pine-squirrel and chip- 
munk. They also reported having seen 
a she bear and her cub. Just below 
our camp the deer came down at night 
to drink at a little mountain brook, 
leaving only tracks to exasperate the 
hunters in the morning. Here we 
brought out blotting-paper, and pressed 
the wild flowers: daisies, white and 
pink, lavender, and feathery rods of 
columbine, satin primroses, mariposa 
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and begin the feast. Talk of woodcock 
served at state dinners, or canvasback 
duck fed on Maryland wild celery—a 
Rio Grande trout caught in the morn- 
ing, and fried with a bit of bacon at 
noon, beats them all. 

Dinner over, the tents were folded, 


lilies and purple sage. The edges of 
the brook were bedecked with milfoil, 
thrusting its thousand leaves through 
the bordering waters, while above, tall 
brackens arched, coquetting first with 
their images in the brook, and then 
with the upland wind. 
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One day we made an excursion to a 
neighboring peak, “to overlook the 
world.” We soon found ourselves in a 
chaotic mass of great boulders, guarded 
over by some dwarfed, gnarled pifion 
trees, and after a hard climb, reached 
the summit. We had been much inter- 
ested, and not a little astounded, at the 
flash-light-signal experiments then be- 
ing made from prominent peaks in Colo- 
rado, Utah and New Mexico. Now it 
was allexplained. The heights seemed 
so near in the rarefied air that Rabelais’ 
giants might have shaken hands across. 

It was high noon, and the mid-day 
heat shimmered over the ranges, and 
the purple clefts of the cafions. We 
could see where the San Juan Mount- 
ains sent out foot-hills, to be lost in the 
brown prairie-grass. Far off in the dis- 
tance we descried something illusive 
and mysterious—a mirage. It seemed 
an island in a smalt-blue sea, with rocky 
coasts and stunted trees. We called it 
“Patmos,” and the cirrus cloud, hang- 
ing above, was the heavenly vision. 

The next day we went up toward 
Antelope Park, and pitched our tents in 
a cafion so deep that with the sun at the 
meridian, it was gloomy as a bastille. 

Down through the dusky cleft came 
the brook from a mountain tarn, whit- 
ening on the rough stones by the way ; 
in secre* crannies under overhanging 
rocks it would dart and linger a spell, 
re-emerging with audacious quip and 
sally. That night we had the grandest 
of all our camp-fires. It reminded us 
of Dante's flame-lit pictures, as the light 
shot up the granite walls and painted 
the slanting pines. We sang, and the 
ravine reverberated the sound. In spite 
of our glee, there was a feeling un- 


canny. If we spoke, there was a hollow 
echo, as if nature mocked us for intrud- 
ing on her everlasting peace and quiet. 

A daring spirit of the party at last be- 
gan a walk around, in which all finally 
joined. What was the good of being a 
gypsy if one could not clack time with 
castanets and dance about a camp-fire ? 

The next day we spent in the saddles, 
riding over the upland moors, clothed 
in rich grass, thickset with daisies. 
When we turned our faces campward 
that evening the sun was striking golden 
lances through the arcade of pines, and 
a little wind, born in the gorge below, 
was pranking with the quaking asp 
leaves, while the stately pines leaned 
their heads together in joint rebuke. 
We drew our horses up on a little pla- 
teau, and soliloquized on the wildness of 
the scene. Had God made this spot and 
then forgotten it, focusing all thought 
on crowded centers? No; for here dwell 
some of his creatures in glad freedom. 
Here the nimble pine-squirrel has his 
home in a tufty bough of the tallest, 
most tapering pine-tree. Here prowls 
the mountain-lion, trailing his tawny 
length through the spacious vistas. 

On the morrow we were to fold our 
tents and move down. Gypsy life was 
beginning to pall; there was an eager 
thought of accumulated letters. At 
Wagon Wheel Gap the ladies of the party 
were to take the train. How true it is 
that blessings come by contrast. The 
snorting engine seemed like an old 
friend, and, when we took our seat on 
springing plush, the old, inherent love 
of luxury reinstated itself. The gypsy 


guise fell off, and we were again con- 
formists, eager alike for the comforts 
and the shams of modern life. 
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TERRACED GARDENS CLOTHE THE HILLSIDES. 


COASTING THE MEDITERRANEAN AWHEBL. 


By Paul &. Jenks. 


AN HE clearest of 
} atmosphere 
surrounds 


you as, leav- 
ing the sea at the 
birth place of 
Columbus, the 
road follows 
along by a range 
of green hills, surmounted by crum- 
bling ruins of stone pillars, which were 
in days of long, long ago the watch- 
towers of the sleepy inhabitants’ wake- 
ful ancestors. 

As you wheel along, the scenery be- 
comes more tropical. The palm-trees’ 
bending leaves wave on the side of the 
road, between you and garden on gar- 
den of orange and lemon trees. These 
gardens, carefully terraced one behind 
another, gradually clothe the hillsides 
as far as the eye can distinguish the 
green of their leaves. 

Open carriages crawl along, carrying 
tourists who cannot escape; and you 
can almost feel with how envious an 
eye some of the older occupants gaze 
upon you, as you, independent of guides, 
pass swiftly by them on your bicycle. 






You are free from the noisy impreca- 
tions, prayers, and ejaculations of their 
Italian driver. You are not bound to 
stop in order to admire Azs views, which 
he has previously been taught to point 
out to his helpless passengers, at just 
such a place and just such a time as his 
great-grandfather driver chose. 

The average speed of these carriages 
is about seven miles an hour; thus, in 
asking your distances along the road, it 
is advisable to ask how long it would 
take their carriages to do the required 
distance. Then, dividing their time by 
one-half, you can obtain a good estimate 
of the time it will take you. Don’t ask 
the average Italian. You cannot obtain 
a really definite answer from him, his 
wife or bambinos. 

Savona was my resting-place for the 
night, so I left my wheel with the porter, 
cautioning him to put it far away from 
the reach of any horses’ heels in the 
stables, and to guard it as though Gari- 
baldi himself were watching him. 

With the most obsequious of welcom- 
ing smiles, the landlord bowed me in, 
as I walked up the steps carrying my 
luggage-roll. 
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“My room would be most quiet, and 
they would send me hot water most in- 
stantly. Signor was evidently an Eng- 
lishman, as his request for a bath 
showed their great national trait !” 

The next morning I took an early 
start; but the sun had preceded me 
some hours. I crossed several bridges 
and then, turning into my broad, white, 
sunny road again, commenced my sec- 
ond day’s ride. 

My muscles, strangely enough, seem- 
ed to belong to any one but me; the 
road was not quite so even, and the 
places of interest judged worthy of a 
stop occurred more often than ever 
before. I dismounted, I assure you, to 
see the magnificent sweep of the blue 
Mediterranean, and not from any ple- 
beian idea of resting. 

Far out at sea, the black funnels of the 
Mediterranean steamers could be seen 
sending forththeir trailing smoke, which, 
ribbon-like, flew back and away as the 
vessel plunged forward toward Genoa. 
Nearer the shore, the reflecting bays 
pictured on their surfaces steam-yachts 
of England, Russia, and France, while 
small sail-boats, with their poised tri- 
angular sails, glided in and around, like 
sea-gulls, 

Close to the land, clumsy row-boats 
idly rocked, containing invariably, an 
old man smoking, and a half-starved, 
yelping dog. The activity of one dog, 
contrasted with the stolid indifference 
of the somnolent Italian toward me—a 
wandering bicyclist—was peculiar. The 
dog was jumping from side to side, 
barking hysterically, while the man 
threw any old thing that came handi- 
est to stop his unearthly noise. It was 
my good fortune, perhaps, that both his 
and his master’s bark were on the Medi- 
terranean. 

There is never any deadening mo- 
notony in a wheeling trip. When you 
are not looking ahead for obstacles, 
scenes of domestic, bucolic, and soporific 
nature are always being panoramaed be- 
fore you as the road slides like a ribbon 
beneath your wheel. 

The Italians’ calendar undoubtedly 
contains but one day every week for 
rest; nevertheless they honor every day 
by thinking it is Sunday, and rest ac- 
cordingly. 

To relieve the eyes from looking sea- 
ward, the view presented in looking 
toward and up the surrounding hills 


was most novel. Miles on miles of ter- 
raced olive-groves were ripening in the 
soft Italian sunlight, peacefully, rest- 
fully, as they had done for ages, and 
would continue to do far in the future. 

Man’s ceaseless activity in hastening 
ever on and on to one place, which is 
his destination for that day, his starting- 
place for the morrow, seems, in contrast 
with these thousands on thousands of 
vineyards calmly resting, rich in the 
underlying strength of Mother Earth, 
as futile as the efforts of an ant excit- 
edly crawling around the great rim of 
the Ferris wheel, endeavoring to block 
its gigantic revolutions. 

Little villages appear in the distance, 
and by their picturesque situation silent- 
ly speed a rubber-tired rider as he sees 
their cone-shaped roofs and round towers 
rising from the hillside. You approach 
nearer, only to ride on that abhorrence 
of all bicyclists, cobble-stones, which 
pave the main street between the the- 
atrical-looking houses. 

On either side of the road are old 
women seated in the doorways, knitting 
Their gray hair, pushed back underneath 
bright red handkerchiefs, overshadows 
the keen black eyes that look up as you 
ring your bell to announce your ap- 
proach. You ride by, leaving them all 
behind, and you can but reiterate the 
unanswerable query, “Why do the in- 
habitants flatter such places by living 
in them?” 

As the Mediterranean rolls in, lapping 
the feet of the cliffs, your road makes 
you give up useless questions and ride 
with great care and nicety. The rail- 
road tunnels appear oftener. The road 
above looks down upon the steel walls 
in miniature, over which roll the mov- 
ing prisons which contain the (mis- 
named) tourists in the railway-cars, who 
think ¢hey are “doing” the Riviera, but 
in reality are being “done” by the 
railroad. The captives disappear in a 
hole in the side of the hill up which your 
road, broad, smooth, and by easy grades, 
ascends. 

There are only sixty-five of these tun- 
nels on the route along the Riviera, in 
which the railroad sixty-five times 
buries itself. 

As I descended the hillside, I noticed 
at the foot of the hill a gate fastened 


across the road completely barring the 


way. The sentry-box of the railroad 
signal-man loomed up just back of the 
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gate, on the right side of the road. As 
I appeared, a woman holding a red flag 
waved it forward and back. “ Does she 
want me to stop, I wonder, or is it a 
courteous invitation to attend an auc- 
tion-sale?” I asked this question of the 
echoes. 

I proceeded to back-pedal, and slowly 
reached the latticed obstruction, before 
which I dismounted. As I looked at 
the woman over the gate it was easy to 
understand why it is that the woman 
is the signal-‘‘ man” in this country. 
Strong, alert, and intelligent, she can 
be depended upon for such positions of 
responsibility, besides looking after all 
the family cares and babies, and also 
that greatest baby of them all—her hus- 
band. 

I was still philosophically criticising 
her, after ten minutes—unlike the ex- 
pected train—have come and gone. I 
wait patiently. No train appears—no 
sound of atrain. Another ten minutes 
—no further developments. A baby 
cries; my vigilant sentry disappears 
within the house. I seize both my bi- 
cycle and the opportunity, lift the wheel 
over the gate, walk across the track, and 
am wheeling away, before my railroad 
guard-woman returns carrying her baby 
and her flag. 

As the route follows the railroad, I 
finally met my so-called lightning-ex- 
press about two miles beyond this cross- 
ing, rattle-rattlety, bang-banging along; 
and I blessed the baby, that by its cry 
had saved me from awaiting this operatic 
Italian engine’s long-deferred début. 

Passing along through well-cultivated 
fields, I found I must prepare for an- 
other climb, as the road ascended quite 
a steep hill, and at the top the towers of 
a castle or monastery stood out in bold 
relief. 

Why is it that all the monasteries 
seem to have been originally intended 
for light-houses ? 

The narrowest of long-barred fissures 
in their projecting towers are flattered 
by the name of windows; and dreary, 
monotonous, mathematical, up - and- 
down squares mark the tops of these 
giant-castles of chess. 

Why all sunlight should be thus rig- 
idly excluded in the worship of God, is 
amystery. Thesituation of the present 
monastery was most enviable. Built 
upon a cliff projecting into the sea, the 
blue, and often white-crested waves 


threw their spray upward, drenching its 
foundations—suggesting to you the in- 
cense offerings of the altar-boys swing- 
ing their censers at the altar’s steps. 

Inland, you see the white, smooth line 
of the Riviera, ascending by graceful 
curves to this height, then descending 
among the groves of olives, oranges and 
vines,—finally fading away in the most 
emerald of all green-hued hills. 

Leaving this monastery with the 
prayer that intelligence may, like a sun- 
beam, penetrate these prisons, flooding 
them in their darkness with the light of 
God's pure, clear sunshine, and thereby 
quickly dispel their present gloom and 
sadness, I grasped with emotion my 
handle-bars—in lieu of any other 
friendly hand—and descended to my 
cliff-road again, which now in its scen- 
ery became almost Oriental. 

Palm-trees growing in the orange 
groves which lined the road looked over 
the walls at me, solemnly bending their 
graceful leaves ; while upon the pinna- 
cles of many of the Chinese-roofed villas 
golden bells hung suspended and tin- 
kled musically when swung by the soft 
breezes blowing in from the sea. 

The roof of one fantastic villa was 
supported at its four corners by marble 
figures of goddesses beautifully carved, 
and sheaves of wheat and grain were 
laid as offerings at their feet; while 
above them, clusters of grapes were so 
well sculptured in marble, that it was 
hard to realize they were the fruits of 
art and not of nature. 

Imagine, in the richest artistic col- 
oring, an Italian villa with its white 
walls fronting on a road, laid through 
a garden within a garden ; at the back, 
the sandy beach of the Mediterranean 
Sea endeavoring to cover with its white 
carpet the very steps of this low ram- 
bling hotel’s veranda ; while above is a 
sky of such clear blue that every shadow 
is toned by it, as its harmonious hue 
paints all the surrounding hills. Such 
is Alassio. 

At table d’héte, the people as a class 
differed materially from those at Genoa. 
In Genoa, a crowd of tourists would 
rush in: the women dressed in gown- 
ings of a sullen gray hair-cloth, all cut 
and made after the beautiful design 
that the toy Noah’s Ark women so fa- 
vored—they reminded you of strangely 
animated hour-glasses in skirts; the 
men clad harmoniously in dusters of not 
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“once removed,” but never removed, 
whiteness, always accompanied, by pre- 
cedence, their docile wives. Toppling 
into their chairs, with one hand keeping 
a tight hold on the collar of the scarlet- 
coated Mr. Baedeker, these knowledge- 
seekers, having found Genoa in his 
pages, would knife their food, feeding 
both brain and stomach simultaneously. 
What they lost in manners, they gained 
in time. Led on by the red-coated 
Baedeker, they were literally hunting 
with the dogs of indigestion the futile 
brush of inevitable Death. 

At Alassio, it was almost difficult to 
realize you were a hotel guest. Dinner 
was formally announced by a ceremoni- 
ous butler, who would inform us in both 
French and English that: “The dinner 
was served,” as he noiselessly opened 
the doors of the dining-room. The 
guests in evening-dress; the tables, 
flower decorated, and lit by rose-shaded 
candelabra, instinctively influenced and 
contributed to the general refinement. 

That evening while walking along the 
smooth sandy beach, I experienced the 
feeling that I, with the other guests, was 
cheating old Father Time, for though it 
was then nine o’clock, the darkness 
that should have been our lot had not 
fallen to us. We had, instead, a soft- 
ened light, which was not all-view 
destroying, but only spread a grayish 
tone over the fantastical surroundings. 

The inhabitants living on this beach, 
which stretches for miles along the 
coast, have homes that resemble card- 
houses. The tent formation of the 
lower floor supports upon its apex a 
floor built above and supported at the 
ends by tall beams set up in the sand. 

While I was looking at one of these 
odd-shaped buildings, a small Italian 
child came running out on the beach, 
from the toy house just opposite to me. 
Clad only in his little pink shirt, he 
showed in his face and actions that he 
was running away to escape that mean- 
est of all times to all boys: “Time to 
goto bed.” Having tired of running, 
he stopped and stood looking in a puz- 
zled way at his home. Like many an 
older truant than he, after he has se- 
cured his own way, he finds that he 
doesn’t know what to do with it. 

A woman's voice called “ Tonio, 
Tonio!” This motherly cry caused 
him to smile, but not to yield one 
inch of his ground. Suddenly the door 
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opened, and the Italian mother in her 
red dress and black bodice, with her 
head crowned by the white cap with its 
broad linen flaps, peered out. 

“Tonio, Tonio mio!’ No answer 
from the deserter. The anxious mother 
disappeared for reinforcements. The 
father then came out. At the first 
glance he saw the little rebel, who, be- 
ing discovered, stood his ground stur- 
dily, like a young Garibaldian, and ig- 
nored his father’s voice, though it 
entreated, Antonio, Antonio! to come 
back to home and mother. 

His father seeing such persistency, 
smiled. This was wrong, but he couldn't 
help it. The boy wavered, then ran to 
his father, who caught him up with a 
kiss and a laugh, entered the house, 
closing the door, and shutting out that 
home scene from me. 

I thought of New York—the tene- 
ments near the Bowery—and wondered 
whether if the son of some Mr. Mul- 


- cahey had attempted this same exploit, 


the results would have been identical ? 

Most unaccountably, the mental pict- 
ure of how a rabbit held by the hind 
leg had looked as it was being carried 
to the market that day, recurred in its 
vividness to me; but no; no Irishman 
would treat his “childer ” so. 

I press the pedals and move forward 
to the next picture. 

The line of hills ahead seemed to be 
lower than on my previous day’s ride, 
and soon the road passed over the plain 
of Diano Marino, which, ten years ago, 
was the scene of the great earthquake 
that visited its wrath upon the sleepy 
inhabitants of this town. 

About twenty miles from Alassio the 
hills were conspicuously adorned with 
low, square - shaped towers, which in 
their honorable ruins still show how in 
the ninth and tenth centuries the fore- 
fathers of these soporific inhabitants 
protected their towns and selves against 
the Saracens. These villagers, in their 
magnificent sleeping powers, seem to 
be engaged now only in fighting Father 
Time; and the old man’s death should 
be a question of hours, not days, con- 
sidering how many methods these peo- 
ple had for killing him. 

You look ahead, and far in the dis 
tance olive-groves appear, rising terrace 
upon terrace, the trailing vines over- 
lapping one another thousands on thou- 
sands. Thus you can well appreciate 
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that the town you are approaching, 
Oneglia, is justly renowned among epi- 
cures for its celebrated olive-oil. 

When in my wheeling I turned the 
curve encircling the bay, in the center 
of which is San Remo, I was pleased 
more with that view than any I had yet 
seen in Italy. 

The day was just ending. The sun, 
a brilliant salmon pink, was slowly de- 
scending. Its rosy reflection, mirrored 
upon the blue of the Mediterranean, 
colored and added most exquisite 
changing effects upon the clouds above, 
as though they were lightly tapped by 
a fairy’s wand. In the distance, the 
green hills made an admirable curtain 
to the scarlet city of San Remo, re- 
splendent in its red-roofed villas, and 
its terraced rose-gardens, nestling in the 
center of the semicircular harbor. 

As the road enters the town, the 
houses are seen connected by arches, 
which union gives them sufficient 
strength to resist the earthquakes. 
Around and about, weaving gracefully 
amongst the trellis-work, blue, pink and 
yellow-flowered vines add a quaint and 
artistic beauty to these houses, which 
would otherwise be extremely ugly, as 
they stand one behind another in mo- 
notonous rows, perched upon the wood- 
ed hillsides. 

The “ Hotel de 1’Europe ” is magnifi- 
cently situated for seeing the surround- 
ing country—for those who are in it; 
but for a weary bicycler, after a long 
day’s ride, this advantage is not apt to 
be extravagantly praised. 

When [ at last rode up tothe door and 
dismounted I could scarcely realize I 
was in Italy. Elevators were awaiting 
me in carpeted and well-furnished halls, 
while above, outside the hotel, could be 
seen long door-windows and balconies, 
awning-protected. 

A feeling of coolness, comfort and 
rest quickly dispelled thoughts of dusty 
roads and tired muscles. It was a 
pleasure to be among civilized people 
again—after those savages of the cus- 
tom-house at Genoa. 

I gave my express-receipt to the head 
porter, telling him my hand-bag was 
awaiting my orders at the station. I 
said this with such a tone of confidence 
that the porter hastened away, thinking 
I must be endowed with second-sight. 

“Now I will go to my room,” I said 
to the clerk. A flunky with a canary- 








colored “weskit,” brass buttons galore, 
and dark-green, heavily-creased trou- 
sers, stepped quickly forward, saying : 
“Kindly follow me.” He ushered me— 
a knickerbockered, travel-stained, dusty- 
shoed guest—into the elevator, closed 
the door on me, and I was left helpless- 
ly alone, in an elevator that at once 
commenced to ascend! 

“Tt must be a sudden death; that’s 
one comfort,” I murmured. 

Easily and gently the elevator stops. 
Flunky opens the door, his _ face 
wreathed in a Uriah-Heepish smile of 
servility. 

“Your room is there, Signor.”” Short- 
ly after his dramatic exit, a knock at the 
door. I open it; there stands the head- 
porter, holding in his arms my much- 
needed traveling-bag. I am saved! 

When I was dressed once more in 
long trousers I experienced almost as 
much pleasure as I did when I first put 
them on. 

Stupefied amazement on the carefully- 
drilled flunky’s face made me rejoice, 
as I descended for dinner, clothed, 
shaven and d/asé. 

My fellow table-d’héters are not cog- 
nizant of the fact that /am the dusty 
bicycling guest they have been discuss- 
ing, and wondering “whether he has 
gone on”! 

At this moment a boy of ten or twelve 
years of age entered the room with his 
grandfather. The boy was a picture as 
he appeared dressed in the true High- 
lander costume, holding his Scotch cap, 
ornamented with the eagle’s feather, in 
his hand. His trim little figure was 
clad in a black velvet coat, studded with 
silver buttons ; the dark-green plaid of 
the MacDonald clan woven in the cloth 
of the kilt ; while a silver dagger stuck 
in the stocking’s fold ornamented and 
gave a charm to his bare little knees. 

Hand-in-hand with his grandfather, 
he walked to the table. The silver 
buckles on his patent leather pumps 
could alone reflect how bright his com- 
ing amongst us had made me feel; 
although it did suggest “ Lord Fauntle- 
roy” and—home—to one lonely Ameri- 
cano, 


He would answer to ** Hi!” or any loud cry, 
Such as ‘‘ Fry me” or “ Fritter my wig,” 
To ‘* What you may call um!” or ‘* What-was- 
his-name,” 
But especially *‘ Thing-um-a-jig !” 
—The Hunting of fie Snark, 
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When, on the following morning, I 
appeared at eight o’clock ready for my 
start, I surprised my over-dressed flun- 
ky, as he was blacking the guests’ 
shoes. Without his dress coat, and in 
his shirt-sleeves, he reminded me vividly 
of the picture of Sam Weller, when he 
was being interviewed by Mr. Wardle 
and Mr. Pickwick at the White Hart. 

Riding down, then, directly through 
San Remo’s principal streets, I met 
quite a number of workingmen arriv- 
ing upon bicycles, who were coming into 
town for their daily work. All were 
carrying their substantial lunches, and 
oftentimes their axes, hammers, and 
saws, and one man was carrying a long 
shovel. Bakers’ boys carrying the long, 
braided bread, were combining business 
with pleasure, since having suitably 
shaped baskets on their handle-bars, 
they boldly went scorching along with- 
out fear of damaging these long taper- 
ling loaves of bread, which, being over 
three feet in length, were a “staff of 
life ’—or death. 

The white route now ascended, wind- 
ing around the curve of the bay, and 
just beyond the point that marks the 
end of the crescent, the road became so 
unusually steep that I reluctantly dis- 
mounted, and had to walk; only for a 
short time, however, as the grade soon 
became so gradual that the ascent was 
rideable. The route became a succes- 
sion of quite steep rises, separated by 
level roads every five or six hundred 
yards, each of which gave you the neces- 


sary rest before you came to the next 
ascent. 

Quite near the top of this climb, I 
was pushing ahead slowly and sedate- 
ly, when suddenly I heard the whirr of 
a bicycle above me. Looking up I could 
see, in one of the long, circling galleries 
above, a large gray sombrero, beneath 
which, peering over the top of the in- 
tervening wall, a glassy eye could be 
seen. This apparition now vanished 
behind the curve above, around which 
I had to ride. 

“Ts ita man or is it a woman? Is it 
fiend or is it human?” Listening to 
the sound of the approaching wheel, I 
awaited its arrival, anxiously looking at 
the curve ahead. A lanky figure dressed 
in long, very long, trousers of slate-col- 
ored flannel, coat tlying behind, one hand 
on his handle-bar, the other holding on 
his flapping broad-brimmed sombrero, 
appeared. His long legs were stretched 
out above his pedals, which were re- 
volving at a speed of twenty miles an 
hour. He, or rather it, came coasting 
down a hill which most bicyclists would 
prefer to descend back-pedaling! This 
creation sailed by me, suggesting : “ Bi- 
cycles that passed zo? in the night, but 
morning.” With a most inquisitive stare 
through his glittering eyeglass—held in 
position either by glue or terror of his 
facial muscles—he disappeared in his 
downward descent. 

Such an appropriate costume for bi- 
cycling! And still, Englishmen think 
Americans are so odd. 
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HE handsomest place 
in Deerway.” Sothe 
summer visitors said, 
when they arrived in 
June and found that 
Mr. Bancroft, who 
had purchased the 
Clayton property the 
previous fall, had 
caused the desert to 
bloom as the rose. 

But what was more to the point, so far 
as we young people of the town were 
concerned, was the fact that Mr. Ban- 
croft, a young bachelor of thirty, was 
also of the most sociable disposition, 
and, after making all haste to become 
acquainted with his neighbors, an- 
nounced that he would be delighted 
if we would use his lawns for tennis, 
croquet, or any other games of the sort, 
in which we desired to meet each other 
in friendly rivalry. In short, it was just 
like having a village tennis club with- 
out the expense. 

There were both a turf and a dirt 
court, and each was kept in apple-pie 
order the whole time. And then they 
were both shaded by a clump of trees 
on the west side, so that, in the after- 
noon, when you always want to play the 
most, you weren’t wilted before the 
first game was over. 

Mr. Bancroft himself was a fairish 
player, but he would much rather sit 
and watch Fred Cameron and me than 
play himself. Fred is my Deerway 
chum, and it is part of my story to say, 
without any conceit, that in tennis we 
two were the champions of the town. 

But really we shouldn’t take much 
credit to ourselves for this fact, as we 
had both wielded the racquet almost 
daily all summer long, ever since we 
had been in our teens. 

“T’d like to see you fellows beaten 
once, just to find how you would take 
it;’ said Mr. Bancroft one afternoon, 
when we had finished -an unusually 
close set, ‘‘ But I suppose I would have 
to import the men to do it.” Whereby 
hangs my story, for this was the origin 
of the great match game. 

Ed Borden at once suggested to Mr. 
Bancroft that he had better invite the 
Bentley boys to play against us. “ Fred 


THE MATCH GAME. 


By Willian) A. Walker. 


and Neil will have their hands full to 
beat them,” he tauntingly added. 

We knew this very well, for the rep- 
utation of the Bentley brothers had 
gone forth into tennisdom with a very 
high brand on it. 

“T’ll offer a prize of a silver cup,” he 
replied, “have a collation served, and 
make it the event of the season. What 
say you, boys?” turning to Fred and 
myself. 

“We'll be ready for them,” we both 
replied. 

Of course, considerable correspond- 
ence was necessary before the date and 
other preliminaries could be settled 
upon, but finally the first Saturday in 
August was chosen, and preparations 
were begun to make the occasion a gala 
one for Deerway. Nearly every family 
took the opportunity to invite friends to 
be with them at that time; and when 
the cup arrived from the silversmith’s 
in New York all the girls went wild 
over the beauty of it. 

Meanwhile Fred and I were at work 
early and late, practicing ; for, although 
we did not gush over it as loudly as did 
our sisters and girl friends, still we were 
mightily taken with the Bancroft prize 
(as the town decided to dub the cup) 
and were decidedly averse to its being 
carried elsewhere. 

Just two days before the all-impor- 
tant date, however, the following letter 
to Mr. Bancroft threw a damper over 
the forthcoming match : 


“Newport, R. I. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“Tt gives me deep regret to inform 
you that business complications will 
take my brother and myself to the Far 
West on the very day set for the tennis 
match at your grounds. But my cous- 
ins, Lou and Sidney Bentley, who, I 
may add, have on several occasions 
beaten my brother and myself, hold 
themselves in readiness to take our 
places if you so desire. Kindly tele- 
graph me at once if this proposition 
meets with the approval of yourself and 
your champions. 

“With sincere regrets, I remain, 

“Very truly yours, 
“ Stuart BENTLEY.” 
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“ Who are Lou and Sidney ?” inquired 
Mr. Bancroft, as he finished reading 
this communication. It had been hand- 
ed him while he was on the grounds 
watching one of our practice games. 
“Did anybody ever hear of them?” 

Nobody ever had, although we all 





*“WE ADJOURNED TO THE 


looked hard at Ed Borden, as though 
expecting him to throw some light on 
the matter. But he shook his head in 
a negative with the rest. 

“Still, we have no reason to doubt 
what Stuart Bentley says about their 


having beaten himself and_ brother,” 
suggested Fred. “So I for one am 
quite willing to play them.” 

I concurred in this opinion, and al- 
though we were all disappointed at 
being deprived of the ¢/at that would 
have resulted from having had the fa- 


TENNIS-COURTS.” (p. 466.) 


mous Bentley brothers themselves take 
part in the match, we consoled our- 
selves with the reflection that this Lou 
and Sidney might be a couple of “ dark 
horses” whom it would after all be 
worth our while to beat. Besides, we 
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felt that, under the circumstances, the 
handsome cup was as good as ours. 

So a telegram was dispatched to 
Newport, acquiescing in the arrange- 
ments suggested by Stuart Bentley, and 
Saturday noon Fred and I went down 
with Mr. Bancroft in his wagonette to 
welcome our opponents at the station. 

“We can tell them by their racquets,” 
said Fred, as we stood watching the 
crowd of passengers disembark. 

But, although any number of men 
alighted whom we knew to be specta- 
tors of the afternoon’s game, there were 
no signs of the players themselves. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Fred, “I 
hope they didn’t miss the train !” 

Mr. Bancroft looked anxious, and I 
was just about to jump aboard the train 
to see if by any mistake the guests had 
not heard the station called, when a 
young fellow some two years my junior 
plucked me by the sleeve and said ; 

“T beg your pardon, but can you tell 
me the way to Mr. Bancroft’s place?” 

“There is Mr. Bancroft,” I replied, 
inclining my head toward that gentle- 
man, who stood about three feet away, 
talking to Fred. 

“Come on, Lou and Sid!” 

These were the words that arrested 
my steps as they were about to carry 
me on the car-platform at my left. 
They were spoken by the young fellow 
who had just been talking to me, and 
were addressed to two young ladies, 
both very pretty, one dark, the other 
light, and each with a flannel tennis- 
bag in her hand. 

Lou! Sid! These, to be sure, were 
names for women as well as men. 
Could it be possible that our opponents 
were girls? 

I was so staggered by the idea that 
for a moment I could do nothing but 
stand still and stare stupidly at the 
train, which was now beginning to 
move on again. 

Then suddenly bethinking myself, I 
caught Fred’s eye, and went through a 
brief pantomime designed to inform 
that youth of the astonishing fact that 
had just come to my own knowledge. 

Three minutes later we were, all six, 
in the wagonette together, the young 
ladies laughing with Mr. Bancroft over 
the unintentional fashion in which 
“Cousin Stuart ” had given the impres- 
sion that they were of his own sex, and 
their brother Jack entertaining Fred and 


me with a description of how his sisters 
had “ whacked ”’ the champions scores of 
times. 

Now, of course, my chum and I had 
played with girls often before; but, 
when you have girded yourself up to 
the last notch, so to speak, and prac- 
ticed early and late to get in trim for 
two world-renowned champions of the 
racquet, it is a trifle disconcerting, to 
say the least, to find that you are to be 
pitted against a couple of girls. 

Should we play off and allow the 
young ladies to carry home the cup out 
of pure gallantry, Fred and I asked 
ourselves. 

It was certainly an awkward position 
for us, however pleasant we might find 
it, for the time being, to have such fair 
competitors. 

My chum and I wandered off toa 
secluded part of the grounds to discuss 
the question during the half hour before 
luncheon, of which we were to partake 
at Mr. Bancroft’s. We finally decided 
that we would just let things take their 
course. 

We had a jolly time of it at lunch 
with the Misses Bentley. They enthused 
every bit as much as the Deerway girls 
when they saw the prize cup, and Fred 
and I nudged each other meaningly as 
we listened to their adjectives of admi- 
ration. 

Then three o’clock came around, and 
we adjourned to the tennis-courts. 

There the scene was a gay one, in- 
deed ; what with the neat awning, the 
flags that dotted the grass here and 
there, and the bright costumes and par- 
asols of the ladies. A band of music 
was in attendance, but scarcely a note 
of the merry air they were playing 
when we made our appearance could be 
heard for the buzz of astonishment that 
passed from lip to lip at the spectacle 
of two girls in the place of the redoubt- 
able Bentley brothers. 

Then Mr. Bancroft stepped forward 
with a brief word of explanation, and 
the match began. 

We had both made up our minds to 
treat our opponents exactly as if they 
belonged to the same sex as ourselves, 
so we didn’t offer them their choice of 
courts. But they won the spin of the 
racquet, and set us to play with the sun 
in our faces and the wind against us. 
This was, perhaps, a punishment for our 
lack of gallantry. 
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I served the first game, and somehow 
I felt unaccountably nervous. The first 
stroke went into the net ; so did the sec- 
ond; and Mr. Bancroft, who acted as 
scorer, called: “ Love—fifteen !” 

I thought I detected a slightly satir- 
ical tone in his voice, and that made me 
more nervous still. I gave them three 
points by faults, and Lou Bentley won 
the fourth by a sharp return, making it 
a love game. 

So far, we had scarcely had a chance 
to tell whether our opponents were 
really crack players or not; but the next 
game somewhat enlightened us on that 
point. Sid, the dark Miss Bentley, 
served, and we found her swift, twisting, 
underhand stroke quite puzzling. And 


when we did return the ball, her light-. 


haired partner proved to be wonderfully 


clever in catching it on the volley, and 


either smothering it just over the net, 
or sending it down the edge of our court, 
where neither of us could reach it. 

We lost the second game, and the 
third, too, for Fred couldn’t serve any 
better than I had. The _ spectators 
seemed intensely amused at our dis- 
comfiture, and Mr. Bancroft smiled 
more satirically than before. 

After three games we began to do a 
little better. Lou Bentley’s service was 
quite easy, and we were getting over 
our attack of nervousness; and the 
fourth game was a victory for us. But 
we had given our opponents too long 
a start, and they won first set, 6-3. 

Then we changed courts, and with 
sun and wind in our favor I thought we 
should surely win the second set. But 
we didn’t ; the two Bentley girls played 
up wonderfully, while our strokes never 
seemed to come off, and they took the 
set, 6-4. 

This was positively disastrous, for we 
had agreed to play the best of five sets, 
and if they won any of the next three, 
the final victory would be theirs, and 
with it that much-coveted cup. The 
thought made us both determine to 
brace up and play our very best. 

The third set was a very close and ex- 
citing one. The score went to deuce in 
games, and twice our guests reached 
vantage, but each time we got even 
with them, and finally we won two more 
games and the set. The girls seemed 
to be a little tired by this time, for in 
the fourth set they didn’t play as well 
as before, and we took it, 6-2. 


Two sets all, and now came the tug- 
of-war. We had a short rest before 
starting the final contest. 

It was growing late in the afternoon, 
and the sun had gone behind the trees 
that fringed the lawn. The wind, too, 
had nearly died away, so that, though 
the light was not very good, there was 
little difference between the courts, and 
no advantage to the players on either 
side of the net. 

When the fifth set began, we took the 
first game, and soon stood five games to 
three. Then our opponents ran to deuce, 
and another victory made the score 
vantage in our favor. 

The spectators were in a high state of 
breathless excitement, and watched the 
play so attentively that they were too 
busy to applaud either side. Our nerv- 
ousness had all gone now, and Fred and 
I were really doing our best; but the 
girls surprised us by their skill and 
quickness, and were quite a match for 
us. It was evident that we would not 
come out of the match with increased 
reputations as tennis-players. 

It was Fred’s turn to serve, and he 
won the first two points, right off the 
reel, with two rattling “daisy-cutters.” 

He tried to get the fourth in the 
same way, but only succeeded in serv- 
ing twice into the net; and this seemed 
to alarm him, for his next serve was 
an easy one. A long rally ensued, in 
which we came off second-best, and the 
same thing happened directly after- 
ward. 

Mr. Bancroft called the score: “ 30- 
40,” and we were within one point of 
losing the match. I well remember 
what followed. 

Fred served for the left-hand court, 
and got in a tremendously hard one; but 
Lou Bentley took it cleverly, and re- 
turned a good stroke down the right- 
hand side of the court, nearly out of my 
reach, I dived at the ball, and just got 
to it; but my return was a poor one. I 
popped up an easy stroke just over the 
net. 

Lou Bentley saw the opportunity 
and seized it at once, Quick as thought 
she sprang forward, caught the ball on 
the volley, and sent it flying down be- 
tween us with such lightning speed 
that we had no chance of taking it, and 
could do nothing but stare at each 
other helplessly. 

We had lost the match ! 
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START, ATLANTIC YACHT-CLUB REGATTA, 1897. 


SOME OF THE SEASON'S 
YACHTS AND FREAKS. 


F'some of the yachtsmen who flour- 
ished on the Atlantic coast half a 
century ago were allowed “shore 
liberty” from aloft to revisit the 

scenes of their sea triumphs they 
would indeed be astonished. Not only 
has the hull of the yacht in the in- 
terim undergone a radical and re- 
markable process of evolution, but the 
rig and the sails as well have been sub- 
jected to many surprising changes. It 
is below the water-line, however, that 
the most startling innovations appear, 
and these cannot be fully appreciated 
until the vessel is hauled out or placed 
in dry dock. Then they become strik- 
ingly apparent and perplexing to the 
ship-builder brought up in the beliefs 
of the old school of naval architecture. 

An ancient mariner would not be 

likely to trust his precious life aboard 
such a frail-looking fabric. He would 
be afraid that the lead bulb would as- 
suredly drop off in a seaway, and that 
all hands might be consigned to the 
dreary locker of Davy Jones; yet, al- 
though of freaky appearance, these 
racing machines are, as a rule, scientific 
structures of the highest form. Their 
hulls must necessarily be light, but 
they are enormously strong, so as to 
sustain the heavy weight of the fin and 
its bulbous burden, and the strain and 
stress on the whole structure, alow and 
aloft, when encountering a piping breeze 
and a jumping sea. 

Some of these smaller yachts, the 20- 


« Kenealy. 


footers, are mere scows in shape, pos- 
sessing little or no pulchritude, yet they 
slip through the water with wonderful 
celerity in the lightest of zephyrs, and 
romp along with rare velocity in a 
strong and steady breeze. The most of 
them, too, stand up steadily to their 
work in a heavy blow. Take them 
ail in all, they are stanch little ships 
of maximum strength and minimum 
weight. 

These are, in fact, the days of fan- 
tastic sea-freaks, in which, however, 
may lie the germs of vast future possi- 
bilities. The curious spectator who 
goes to a yacht-race should not be sur- 
prised at anything he may behold. A 
horse-trough with a handspike for a 
mast and a sleeveless shirt for a sail 
ought not to astonish him, for, in good 
sooth, craft quite as odd confront him 
on every tack. Yacht designers seem 


to vie with each other in turning out © 


vessels as utterly unlike the conven- 
tional boats of the orthodox naval archi- 
tect as possible. 

It would be a task of some difficulty 
to fix the responsibility where it rightly 
belongs, but in rummaging over some 
musty old documents in the library of 
an old seafaring friend the other day I 
happened to come across some interest- 
ing memoranda concerning the first fin- 
keel craft. She was the little schooner 
Gimcrack, the first flag-ship of the New 
York Yacht Club, and she was fitted 
with a fixed centerboard of heavy plate- 
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iron, four feet deep and fifteen feet long, 
resembling the fin of to-day, but minus 
the bulb of lead on the base. Thus 
there is nothing new under the sun! I 
have a shrewd notion, however, that 
Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, L. IL, is 
really the father of the modern freak 
craft. I remember some years ago 
attending a regatta, down the lower bay, 
of a club devoted to the English cutter 
type of racer—long, deep and narrow- 
gutted—boats built that way to cheat 
the measurement rule of the period. In 
one of the smaller classes there ap- 
peared the strangest object that ever 
floated. Imagine an enormous water- 
melon split in two longitudinally, and 
one of the halves rigged as a jib and 
mainsail boat, and you can form a good 
idea of the shape of the eccentric fabric. 
And didn’t the cutter-men on the com- 
mittee-boat indulge in sly jeers and 
covert laughter as they gazed at the 
clumsy-looking hull, the like of which 
they had never seen before! But the 
laugh was on the other side ere long. 
Thomas Clapham, with his ugly water- 
melon “contraption,” beat the smart 
and handsome cutters hand over fist. 


Close-hauled or free, they fell easy 
victims to this floating section of a 
vegetable. 

“Most extraordinary thing I ever 
saw,” remarked one of the judges. 
“Fancy Fife and Watson being de- 
feated by an ill-shapen brute like that. 
How do you account for it ?” 

But, alas! nobody could offer an 
explanation satisfactory to the cutter 
“cranks,” Mr. Clapham glories in being 
the inventor of this type of boat—if 
boat she can be called. Conservative 
yachtsmen of the old school do not 
hesitate to say that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and mutter vague 
threats about keelhauling and the fore- 
yard arm. All of which mightily 
amuses Mr. Clapham, who always in- 
sists that Nat Herreshoff modeled the 
spoon-like bow of the famous Gloriana 
after one of his watermelon creations. 

Oddities of model occur most fre- 
quently in the 15-footers and 20-footers. 
In the larger classes it seems to be the 
aim of the designer to draft a vessel 
with certain pretensions to conventional 
beauty when her underbodyis immersed, 
but when seen on dry dock she may Gis- 
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close features freaky indeed. A striking 
example of this may be found in the new 
cutter Syce designed by William Gardner 
for Mr. F. M. Hoyt, of the Stamford 
Yacht Club. She was built by Frank 
Wood, at City Island. Her hull is long 
and shapely. On her deep fin-keel she 
carries about fourteen tons of lead cast 
in bulbous style similar to that of /Vo- 
rota, also designed by Mr. Gardner. 

A more unsuitable craft for cruising 
on the Sound was perhaps never built ; 
and her position in racing is undeter- 
mined. She is intended for the fifty- 
three-foot class. With a length over 
all of sixty-nine feet, on the load 
water-line forty-five feet, an extreme 
beam of twelve feet six inches, she 
draws more than ten feet of water, 
a circumstance which closes to her 
many a snug little harbor on either 
side of Long Island Sound. The 
accommodations below are noth- 
ing to brag of. Head-room is 
acquired by means of sky-lights 
and booby-hatches. She is as 
sweet-looking a boat as ever 
caught a sailor’s eye; but 
her warmest admirer could 
hardly have the effrontery 
to describe her as extra 
speedy. Upto the time of 
the present writing, she 
is not entitled to fly 
more than two win- 
ning flags. Was, as 
might be expected, 
defeated 
her with 
startling 
ease, while 
the Carmi- 
ta,a Boston § _. =a 
boat, in 2 
the race 
for the 
Rouse 
prizes, beat her on elapsed time. The 
Carmita was designed by Mr. Water- 
house, and built by Lawley & Son in 
1893. She has always been reckoned a 
She is now owned by Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Syce may not have been seen at her 
best yet, and it is far toe early in the 
season to place her. Perhaps, when 
she is thoroughly strung up to racing 
pitch, she may show the graceful con- 
tour of her counter to Carmita, Wasp, 
and even Queen Mab—once the empress 

























AKISTA, 


of British forty-raters, having earned, 
during her first racing season, more 
than $s, ooo in cash prizes. Queen Mab 
was purchased by Mr. N. L. Francis 
from Mr. Percy Chubb, who now owns 
the cup defender Vigzlant. 

In marked contrast to the Syce, so far 
as draught and accommodations are con- 
cerned, is the sloop Surprise, designed 
and built by Mr. Thomas R. Webber, of 
New Rochelle, for Mr. James Baird, of 
Philadelphia. This able little vessel is 
an ideal cruising craft for the Sound. 
Her length over all is forty-five feet ; 
on the load water-line twenty-nine feet 

beam thirteen feet; draught three 
feet nine inches. Her frames are 
of oak, her planking of yellow pine 

with mahogany trimmings. She 
is a little ship below, with ample 
head-room and sleeping accommo- 
dations for seven people. She is 
pole - masted and sloop-rigged, 
and although designed for cruis- 
ing, has crossed the line a win- 
ner on several occasions. She 
is fitted with a centerboard 
and is as stiff as a stake— 
' altogether a stanch and com- 
\ fortable craft. 
\ A yacht, designed by 
William Fife, Jr. of 
Fairlie on the Clyde, is 
fast approaching com- 
pletion at Wood’s yard, 
City Island. She will 
sailin the same class 
as Syce, 
andexperts 
who have 
=== seen her 
-> in frame 
. , think she 
— ought to 
~“ vanquish 
the Gard- 
ner yacht. 
This is, however, mere conjecture. 
Nowadays it is not always the smartest- 
looking craft that carries off the cups, as 
a glance at the scow-like vessels that 
have won the laurels in the fifteen-foot 
and twenty-foot classes surely proves. 

It is not in hulls alone that eccentric- 
ity is represented this year. Some of 
the new craft have developed peculiar 
phases of rig. For instance, the twenty- 
footer /76, owned by Mr. Walter I. 
Bradley, has the mast stepped pretty 
near the stern, and the power is derived 
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SOME OF THE SEASON’S 


from a single triangular sail. Strange 
to say, the /2d sailed quite creditably 
under this odd canvas, coming about 
like a top and seeming to be excellently 
balanced. This distinctly novel rig is 
so simple that it may in time come into 
vogue. The sail iseasily handled, and 
rapidly set or taken in. 

For the first time in my life I this 
year early in June saw a new fin-keel 
craft carrying a leg-o’-mutton mainsail. 
The occasion was the special race of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club for valuable cups 
presented by Commodore Gould. The 
yacht in question was the thirty-four- 
footer Akista, owned by Mr. George 
Hill. A leg-o’-mutton sail is gener- 
ally foisted on greenhorns, whose 
ignorance of boat- sailing might 
otherwise lead to a capsize. Never 
before had I seen such a sail on 
what is presumably a down-to- 
date racing machine. Old- 
timers were just as much as- 
tonished as I was. It is not 
unlikely that Akista may 
soon be seen clad in a more 
conventional suit of sails, 
if she wants to make a 
career for herself as a 
racer. A leg-o’-mutton 
sail is just the canvas 
for a cranky craft in 
heavy weather, but 
for a yacht out for 
cups it is hard to 
imagine a more 
unsuitable 
means of 
propulsion, 
In light 
winds,such 
as prevail 
generally 
during our 
yachting season, the more duck you can 
spread aloft, the more breeze you can 
catch, and the faster you move through 
the water. A leg-o’-mutton sail, owing 
to its scanty proportions in the head, 
is far inferior to a gaff mainsail well 
peaked up, with each cloth flat as a 
board, and extended to take advantage 
of every catspaw. 

The last of the freaks of the year 
which I will notice is Skate, a center- 
board craft, thirty feet over all, seven- 
teen feet six inches on the load water- 
line, with a draught of hull of five inches. 
This queer-looking boat was designed 
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and built by Mr. Huntington for Mr. 
Irving Cox, and is a sort of “dark sea- 
horse,” whose achievements have hith- 
erto been kept secret, but of whose per- 
formances I have heard many flattering 
reports. 

On July 5. in the annual regatta of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club she beat the 
twenty-footers Alanka, Momo, Shark 
and Montauk quite handily, coming in 
at the head of her class and winning the 
prize. This, too, in a brisk and steady 
sou’wester. 

By the time these few remarks of 
mine reach the public eye, the thoughts 
of all yachtsmen will be concentrated 
on the cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club, which promises to be highly 
interesting this year. A some- 
what larger fleet is expect- 
ed to join the squadron 
than in 1896; and the in- 
terest of the cruise will 

be further augmented 
by the contest for Com- 
modore Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s trophies for 
yachts in a deep- 
water race from 

Newport to Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

This should in- 
duce some of the 
real salts of the 

club to show 
their marine 
mettle. If 

the late 

~ Commo- 
dore Colt 

were only 
with us, 

* with what 

delight 
would he 
join in so glorious a contest! 

It seems incredible even in this year 
of freaks, but I am assured that press- 
ure has been brought to bear on the 
Regatta Committee to divide this race 
up into easy stages, so that the yachts 
may reach a safe and snug anchorage 
before sundown every evening! Never 
was heard a proposition more prepos- 
terous or more ridiculous. A long-dis- 
tance race should be sailed without stop- 
pages, from start to finish. It should 
never be acknowledged that the yachts 
of the premier club of the United States 
are too timid to stay out all night. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY CREW, 1897, IN FOREGROUND, FRESHMEN IN MIDDLE DISTANCE, 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE BOAT-RACES. 
A HINDSIGHT. 


By Chase 








HE hoary maxim, 
“Hindsight is better 
than foresight,” re- 
ceived an endorse-. 
ment of which it may 
well be proud, at the 
series of boat-races 
which took place at 
Poughkeepsie between 
June twenty-fifth and 
July second last. With 
but a few notable ex- 
ceptions, all the proph- 
ets who attempted to 
predict the results were completely 
wrong. But I do not intend to mor- 
alize upon the uncertainties of modern 
prophecy, nor to enlarge upon the 
glories of our old friends “ I-told-you- 
sos,” of whom not a few have arisen 
since the races terminated. Nor shall 
I tell the story of the races, since it 
has already been told in prose and in 
verse, ad nauseam, in styles and accu- 
racy as many as there are daily papers. 

My present purpose is a general re- 
view, in order to ascertain whether or 
not any lessons of the season of 1897 
are worth remembering. 

As I said in the June Ovurtinc, the 
most noticeable feature of the year’s 
rowing has been the gradual but certain 
assimilation of styles or “strokes.” 

The statement so freely made before 


_the races between Harvard, Yale and 


Cornell, that they would be tests be- 
tween the so-called English and the 
so-called American strokes was, in my 
judgment, absolutely unfounded. The 


elien. 


different results of the freshmen and 
university contests confirm my opinion. 

No impartial rowing man who saw 
the Cornell crews of the years preceding 
1895 can be found, I venture to assert, 
who will maintain that the Cornell style 
of this year was that of those earlier 
crews. In place of the short, tapid-fire, 
snappy stroke that characterized Court- 
ney’s previous crews, this year they 
rowed a fairly long and decidedly slow, 
deliberate stroke, differing from that of 
Yale and Harvard chiefly in that the 
bodies did not go back so far past the 
perpendicular, and the slide was longer. 
The legs, it is true, were “snapped 
down,” instead of the heels being pressed 
hard, but evenly, against the stretchers. 
But the reach and swing forward were 
substantially as long, the swing forward 
was quite as, if not more, slow and delib- 
erate, and the water was caught and 
held hard and evenly. It is said that 
the blades were put into the water on 
the bevel, instead of squarely. I con- 
fess I did not notice this feature partic- 
ularly. But apart from this and from 
the shortened “swing- back,” longer 
slides, and different method of using 
the legs, there was no more substantial 
difference between the strokes used by 
the three crews than is naturally to 
be expected between any three crews 
coached by three different men. 

I have seen as many as twenty-two 
eights on the water at Oxford on the 
same afternoon, day after day, in fact, 
and year after year. Every one of 
these crews was being coached accord- 
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ing to precisely the same ideas and 
principles. Any one man taken out of 
any one of the boats and put into any 
other, would have found no difference 
in the principles taught. There were 
at least twenty-two coaches, a different 
one for each crew. Yet I have never 
seen two crews row exactly alike ; there 
have always been slight differences in 
execution, and, to the uninitiated, ap- 
parently in sty/e. Some coaches would 
teach their men to stop just past the 
perpendicular ; others would make them 
almost lie on their backs. Some would 
use their legs better and harder than 
others, some would slide more evenly, 
some would “bucket,” or hurry the 
swing forward and meet the oar, and so 
through all the details of the stroke. 
But all were rowing in the same gen- 
eral style, according to the same funda- 
mental principles, and endeavoring to 
do so in the same manner. 

The mere fact that there were differ- 
ences between the three leading crews 
at Poughkeepsie in no way proves that 
they were rowing different strokes, 
therefore. Nor does the fact that dif- 
ferences of execution were apparent, 
even to the uninitiated, in any way 
detract from the truth of my statement 
that the tendency is all toward one style 
of rowing, and ¢hat the style or stroke 
which the experience of nearly seventy 
years’ racing has taught Oxford and 
Cambridge oarsmen toregard as the best. 

Those of us who are inclined to flap 
our wings and scream must remember 
that rowing, as a sport, came to us from 
England, and that our greatest coaches 
have learned a good part of what they 
know about it, in England. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this 
point because it has seemed to me that 
our brethren of the daily press have not 


given quite so much impartial thought 
to it as they might, and because the de- 
sirability of a uniform style of rowing is 
so great. 

Cornell may well be proud of her 
crews this year. Indeed, there is a 
rough justice in her triumph over Yale 
in particular. Defeated in the freshmen 
race, nevertheless she won a decisive 
victory in the ’varsity race, and thereby 
to some extent revenged herself for 
the defeat administered to her crew at 
Henley two years ago by a crew row- 
ing according to ideas in all respects 
similar to Mr. Lehmann’s—and more 
than all else, for the contempt with 
which Yale spurned all her advances. 

The wonderful system that Courtney 
has built upandits victorious results com- 
mand acknowledgment from those who 
have disapproved his methods hereto- 
fore. I have frequently expressed the 
opinion that professionals are out of 
place when employed to coach college 
oarsmen. I still hold tothat opinion. I 
do not believe that they have a proper 
conception of the principles of eight- 
oared rowing ; they are too thoroughly 
imbued with the supremacy of the slide 
and ideas of single sculling. Their ideas 
of sport are, moreover, radically differ- 
ent from those of gentlemen amateurs. 
Sport with them is a means of livelihood, 
notof pureenjoyment. Eight-oared crews 
coached by professionals have never 
beaten those properly coached by com- 
petent amateur oarsmen. Professional 
oarsmen never have had or can have 
the same love of sport for its own sake, 
that it is not unusual to find among 
amateurs. It must be borne in mind 
that a coach comes into the closest pos- 
sible personal relations with the men 
under his tutelage, and accordingly his 
influence over them extends beyond 
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mere instruction in rowing. My ob- 
jection, therefore, is not only that pro- 
fessional oarsmen know little or nothing 
about eight-oared rowing, but also that 
they are not at all imbued with the right 
ideas that must prevail in amateur 
sport if that is to be kept above the 
level of professionalism. 

Yes, but these are generalities, after 
all. Courtney, certainly as far as know- 
ing anything about eight-oared rowing 
is concerned, proves that they are gen- 
eralities. In fact, Courtney is the ex- 
ception that proves, and Ellis Ward the 
experience that confirms, the rule. 

But, great as is Courtney’s success 
this year, and great as is the credit 
which he deserves, and which Cornell, 
too, deserves for having stuck by him, 
nevertheless it is to be remembered 
that the stroke which he began to use 
last, and which he developed this year, 
is an evolution from his many years’ 
experience and of his observations at 
Henley in 1895. The short, snappy 


stroke his crews rowed prior to 1895- 


would never have withstood the re- 
peated spurts of Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia, each rowing the long, delib- 
erate strokes, of this year. It would 
have been rowed down in complete 
exhaustion as it was at Henley in 1895, 
and as the new Courtney stroke rowed 
down the rapid-fire Mumford stroke of 
1896. 

The Cornell ‘varsity crew of 1897 
will long be remembered as being beau- 
tifully together, of extremely neat and 
good watermanship, and as having, in 
my judgment, once and forever dissi- 
pated to the four winds the idea that 
beef and weight are essential to suc- 
cessful four-mile racing. 

Weight is not at all the thing of chief 
importance in the make-up of an oars- 
man. Strength, staying power, ability 
to pull something more than one’s own 
weight, smoothness of action, and the 
faculty of acquiring watermanship, are 
the things to be considered. Asa rule, 
men weighing under one hundred and 
fifty pounds are not apt to combine the 
requisite strength and staying power. 
On the other hand, men weighing much 
over one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds are not likely to be able to pull 
much more than their own weight, or to 
acquire smoothness of action. But the 
experience of this year in all the crews 
has, in my judgment, demonstrated that 





light men may well prove to be the 
best oarsmen. At any rate, lightness 
of weight is no hindrance to perfect 
oarsmanship and to endurance. 

One other thing the Cornell crew has 
taught this year: the stroke-oar of a 
crew must possess qualities of head and 
generalship in order to insure success 
in a hard race. Mr. Briggs bears out 
two of my pet theories, namely, as to 
weight being of secondary importance, 
and as to the prime necessity of general- 
ship in a stroke. I couid not help feel- 
ing, as the crews started off on June 
25th, that there was a business-like look 
about the Cornell crew—although last 
at the moment—that augured ill for the 
success of the other crews. Keeping his 
men perfectly in hand, not allowing him- 
self or them to get in the least flurried, 
Briggs kept the stroke slow and long, 
allowing the other crews to finish out 
their first burst of speed, whereupon he 
drove his men a little harder, but just 
as steadily, until he took the lead at 
about the first mile. From there on, 
every spurt made by the other crews 
was answered, not by raising the stroke 
—except in the last quarter-mile—but 
by that increased drive which a born 
stroke knows how to get out of his men 
by instinct almost. And in this he was 
helped by the coxswain, who is now—a 
thing unique in the annals of rowing— 
the captain of the Cornell crew. From 
the second mile he let his men out, and 
at three miles had assumed a lead that, 
barring accidents, no crew could have 
cut down. The magnificent spurt made 
by Yale after the third mile did not flus- 
ter Briggs inthe least. He let Yale come 
up within speaking distance, and then 
called on his men for a final: spurt, 
whereupon they left their rivals easily, 
and won any way they pleased. Just 
for a moment at the three miles and 
three-quarters, I noticed seven and six 
in the Cornell boat get a little out of 
time and swing. Then again came in 
the generalship of their stroke-oar, and 
the way they were pulled together for 
the final effort demonstrated the neces- 
sity of having a man at stroke who pos- 
sesses head and judgment. 

And now, what is to be said about the 
other crews? They each andevery one 
met more than their match in Cornell, 
and were defeated easily and upon their 
merits on the days of the races. It 
certainly is not going beyond the limits 























of veracity to say that most rowing 
men, except Cornellians, desired the 
success of Harvard. For years the 
boating interests of Harvard have been 
at sixes and sevens. There has been 
no settled system, no accepted author- 
ity, no enthusiasm for the sport. In- 
terest in it has, indeed, steadily waned. 
Accordingly, when Mr. R. C. Lehmann 
accepted the invitation extended to 
him to coach the crews, he had first of 
all to evolve some system out of the 
chaotic condition in which he found 
things. He had to arouse enthusiasm 
in order to counteract the feeling akin 
to despair that pervaded the rowing 
atmosphere. He had to undo the mis- 
chief that perennial changes of coaches 
and methods had produced, It was ex- 
pecting a great deal -to hope that one 
season’s systematized coaching would 
overcome the handicap all these draw- 
backs—and many more that could be 
cited—constituted. Still, Mr. Lehmann’s 
success with Oxford and Leander crews 
led many people to think that he could 
not only inaugurate, but also perfect, a 
system in time to bring victory to Har- 
vard the first year. He failed to re- 
alize these hopes, but his failure was 
due to matters quite apart from the 
merits of his methods or abilities as a 
coach. Possibly he did not fully realize 
that several men in the ’varsity crew 
had had little or no rowing experience 
until they came to Harvard. In order 
to teach the new and right system of 
rowing he may have unconsciously ex- 
aggerated some details of the stroke. 
I am of the impression that some of the 
men went altogether too far back past 
the perpendicular, and that the leg 
drive was not all it ought to have been. 
But it must be borne in mind that Mr. 
Lehmann had to teach his men to for- 
get several different styles of rowing 
before he could begin to teach them 
good rowing. 

The material he had to work upon 
was not of the best. Physically the 
crew was inferior to Yale. Perkins, at 
No. 6, was the only man who acquired 
the new ideas to perfection, and he 
rowed like a veteran. Hisoarsmanship 


was of a high order, and if the other 
men could have acauired the same 
smoothness of action, the result might 
have been different. 

Mr. Lehmann will in all probability 
return to take charge of the crews for 
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next year, and it is to be hoped that he 
surely will do so. Every sportsman 
acknowledges the good his visit, the 
manner of it more especially, has done 
for amateur sport. While the novelty 
of his visit will to some extent have 
worn off, he can rest assured that .the 
same good feeling which welcomed 
him here will be on tap throughout his 
stay among us. His sportsmanlike con- 
duct in coming here was at first unap- 
preciated by a few scoffers in the daily 
press. I am sorry to see that a dis- 
tinguished divine of a Fifth Avenue 
church recently permitted his feelings 
as a Yale partisan to run away with his 
judgment and speech. But apart from 
these unfortunate incidents, Mr. Leh- 
mann’s thoroughgoing sportsmanship 
received the full measure of recogni- 
tion it deserved. 

Yale labored under very much the 
same disadvantage as Harvard, in that 
her men had to unlearn what they had 
previously been taught, and acquire 
new ideas in only one year. In this 
respect Cornell had the advantage of a 
year’s coaching over both Harvard and 
Yale, since Courtney began to teach the 
new stroke early in 1896, and he also had 
several men in the boat who had rowed 
last year according to his new ideas. 

While Yale suffered this disadvantage, 
she had compensations in that Mr. Cook 
was again on hand to coach her men, 
and the thorough system of coaching 
that had been established so many years 
lent itself toward perfecting the new 
stroke. She had also the inspiration 
of former successes. Her men were 
physically excellent, although a trifle 
“beefy.” The way the crew spurted in 
the last mile of the race demonstrated 
clearly that Yale grit still has a place in 
the composition of Yale oarsmen. 

Here is to be found a lesson: a good 
crew must be able to spurt as often as 
occasion arises. It will not do to give 
any crew cast-iron instructions before- 
hand. The stroke-oar must captain the 
race, and the men behind him must be 
prepared to follow him in whatever he 
does. Often an apparently hopeless race 
may be won by hammering at the lead- 
ing crew with a series of spurts, provided 
the crew that does the hammering 
has been properly trained in continued 
spurting. One quality which has been 
observable in Pennsylvania crews of 
late years is that of “plugging.” Those 
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crews have rowed in wretched form-—in 
no form at all—and the poorest kind of 
a stroke. At the same time, their ability 
to plug has enabled them to hang on to 
the leaders in bulldog fashion. Now, 
if this quality is combined with science, 
the result will be a series of maintained 
spurts which will worry crews not sim- 
ilarly coached, 

As far as Yale is concerned, nothing 
has happened to warrant the abandon- 
ment of the new style of rowing. Her 
freshmen crew, perhaps the best ever 
turned out, easily beat Harvard and 
Cornell. If the system is perfected, so 
that the smoothness and finish which 
have characterized the Yale stroke in 
the past may be gained, Yale need have 
no anxiety for the future. Unbroken 
series of victory may not again fall to 
her share, for Harvard has begun to 
acquire a system in place of chaos, and 
Cornell has learned how to row four- 
mile races. The great danger to be 
guarded against at New Haven is dis- 
satisfaction with the new ideas simply 
because of one defeat. The old ideas 
are out of date, and cannot win in the 
future against the better oarsmanship 
to be encountered hereafter, as they did 
against inferior rowing in the past. 
Yale will do well to stick to her present 
system. 

Columbia did fully as well as could 
be hoped for the first year of her new 
system. ‘Those who expected her crew 
to beat Cornell must have been either 
violent partisans of the blue and white, 
or else blind to what was going on. 
Mr. Cowles is to be congratulated upon 
the showing his crew made against one 
of the fastest crews that ever rowed in 
American waters. It is no disgrace to 
have been beaten by Cornell this year. 
The freshmen also acquitted themselves 
extremely well, all things considered. 
The best advice that old Columbia men 
can give the present boating manage- 
ment is “Stick to Mr. Cowles.” 

The crews that rowed in the most 
consistent form at Poughkeepsie, that is 
to say that fully came up to expecta- 
tions on every occasion, were those of 
University of Pennsylvania. Any oars- 
man who saw these crews rowing over 
the course before the races, could hardly 
doubt where they would be at the finish. 
What vague dream it was that entered 
the brains of certain newspaper writers 
to lead them to say that University of 


Pennsylvania would push Cornell hard, 
I cannot imagine. The plugging capac- 
ity which I have already referred to, en- 
abled the freshmen to make a pretty 
good race. But what can be said of the 
’varsity’s exhibition? Rough water is 
no excuse, in view of the fact that the 
other two crews were not swamped or 
their boats even partially filled with 
water. Possibly the extra wash-boards 
the Pennsylvania shell carried, over- 
weighted it and caused it to sink. They 
didn’t serve any good purpose. It 
would be unkind to say anything about 
the crew’s watermanship—and some- 
what difficult also. Such invisible things 
cannot be adequately described. As a 
matter of fact, Cornell had the worst 
water to row in, and Pennsylvania’s lam- 
entable exhibition can be explained in 
only one way—the crew had not been 
taught how to handle their blades and 
had no idea of ordinary watermanship. 
I said above that Ellis Ward was the 
experience which confirmed the rule 
that professional oarsmen do not make 
good coaches for amateur crews. Last 
year Pennsylvania made a sorry show- 
ing onthe water. This year she made 
even a sorrier one. Everybody must 
regret that her crew sank, and I feel 
sure that all appreciate the efforts of the 
individual oarsmen, but none the less is 
the crew’s utter lack of knowledge of the 
first principles of eight-oared rowing to 
be criticised. Pennsylvania crews have 
now attained the level of Harlem River 
amateur crews—and I by no means in- 
tend to cast any reflection upon the 
earnestness of the latter or their honest 
efforts to make the best of their oppor- 
tunities. Unless a coach possessing 
some knowledge of eight-oared rowing 
can be found for her crews, University 
of Pennsylvania must be ignored here- 
after in any serious consideration of 
university rowing. 

The Poughkeepsie course fully sus- 
tained its reputation for fairness. It 
may be that the outer station had a 
slight advantage of tide, but that defect, 
if it really existed, can be remedied by 
moving the whole course farther out 
into the stream. Before the course is 
staked out another year, tests should 
be made by means of floats, in order 
to ascertain the truth in regard to this. 

The season of 1897 has done much to- 
ward putting the grand sport of rowing 
upon a higher level of excellence, and 
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to interest more people in it. I believe 
that more men love rowing for its own 
sake than ever before, and that candi- 
dates for crews will not have to be 
sought for with a lantern in the future. 

There is one final lesson, it seems to 
me, to be found in the season’s story, 
and that is this: 

At one period this year there were five 
crews in training at the same time at 
Cornell, all under one coach and _ all 
learning the same style of rowing. The 
university crew was not finally selected 
until about the time the crews went to 
Poughkeepsie. Then, only after re- 
peated trials, was the so-called Annapo- 
lis crew, a few changes being first made 
in its composition, chosen to represent 
the university. Asa result of this sys- 
tem Courtney was able to give all his 
men abundant practice in actual racing 
before meeting their adversaries. The 
moral is plain, it seems to me. The 
only way to get crews that shall in real- 
ity be the best the universities can turn 


out, is for Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
to inaugurate a similar system. The 
class races furnish the means of putting 
the system into operation, Harvard’s 
task of selecting a ’varsity crew should 
be much easier next year, for the reason 
that all the class crews cxcept one rowed 
the same stroke this year, and re- 
ceived good coaching. I certainly should 
like to see the plan tried of giving no 
thought to the selection of the university 
crew until after the class races. Let 
each class crew be coached by the best 
available coach, according to the same 
system or stroke. Let them train faith- 
fully. Then, after the races, the uni- 
versity captain and coach can pick out 
the best sixteen men, and try them—and 
others if need be—until the best eight 
are finally found. They can be got into 
thoroughly good shape with about six 
weeks’ careful coaching. I believe this 
system is worth a trial, and I believe it 
will be tried. I am confident its results 
will fully justify the experiment. 
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SOME DRIVE SPIKE-TEAMS, 


RIT, courage and 
good horseman- 
ship make polo, as 
a pastime, pecul- 
iarly adapted 
to the energetic 
force underlying 
the American 
character, and no 
sport in which the 
nervous force, cool 
decision and quick 
judgment of man 
are coupled with 
the natural in- 
stinct of the horse, 
is enjoyed with 
greater zest. The 
tendency of the 
well-to-do is every 
year to settle for 

longer periods in the country, with a 
view of participating in and becoming 
more closely identified with outdoor life 
and recreations, at seasons and in places 
when and where the laws of nature and 
of man preclude the possibility of hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing, and kindred sports. 
Polo, being distinctly of the country, is 
in high favor amongst those whose 
means and leisure permit of their indul- 
gence in it; and it is no less popular 
amongst non-participants to whom skill 
ful riding and daring appeal. 

Properly played by men, and ponies 
thoroughly trained and keyed up to the 
highest tension, it is a game which pos- 
sesses just danger enough to give it 
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piquancy, requires infinite perseverance 
on the part of the player, as weil as a 
cool head, quick eye, and marvelous 
horsemanship. The ability to measure 
distance while riding at tremendous 
speed, and the knowledge when and 
where to race and when to play a wait- 
ing game, are necessary qualifications 
of the perfect polo-player; and indeed 
he must be a past master of all the tac- 
tics and strategies of a cavalry horseman 
and have a courage that would face un- 
flinchingly a sanguinary encounter on 
the battle-field. 

Further, polo compels the player to 
have an intimate knowledge of, and so to 
speak, a very close acquaintanceship 
with, every phase of his pony’s tempera- 
ment. In short, polo is a game in which 
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all the best qualities of both man and 
beast are developed. Outside of the 
game, too, a player able to indulge his 
fancy ad infinitum finds incalculable 
pleasure in breeding, selecting and 
training his ponics. 

If horse-racing is the sport of kings, 
polo, with its blood-stirring, exciting 
and scientific feats of horsemanship, 
may, with equal justice, be regarded as 
the pastime of all princes in general, and 
of merchant princes in particular. This 
country being the home of the latter, 
itis but natural to find that the greatest 
pleasure of the younger sons of wealth 
and leisure is in polo, It is becoming 
recognized as the national equestrian 
pastime, and it is a good omen to the 
country that it should be so, It is 
a manly sport erinobling all who 
participate in it, besides affording op- 
portunities for the public, who are al- 
ways keen to appreciate exhibitions of 
pluck and endurance, to witness trained 
amateur horsemen, who for pure love 
of the thing prosecute a valorous and 
chivalric sport. : 

The surroundings of the game smack 
of country life. ‘The grounds are iso- 
lated far from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble strife; andif you “happen along,” 
as the natives say, “anywheres much 
afore the game is a-startin’ up,” you 
will sec neither shape nor sign of a polo 
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CHOOSING STICKS, 


pony unless you goaround by the stables. 
When the game is called, however, 
people seem to rise out of the ground, 
and before you can cry “ Jack Robin- 
son” the boundary line is crowded with 
the élite of the countryside. The play- 
ers and swelldom arrive on coaches, the 
former, like as not, handling the ribbons, 
their white breeches, striped blouses 
and high boots hidden under the long 
coats and linen dusters which every polo- 
hitter affects, and which, by the way, 
are mighty useful for cooling out be- 
tween the periods of the game. 
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AT THE DROP OF THE 





BALL ‘THE GAME IS ON, 





It is prudent, however, for the real 
horse-lover to “happen along” early, 
and if he does, the chances are in favor 
of his being greeted by a ’cute little 
head, with a pair of longish ears and 
eyes, the wickedness in which is un- 
mistakable, which pops around the cor- 
ner of a ramshackle barn, and in an 
equine voice seems to say, “/ play this 
game!” “The Doctor,” a cow-pony of 
the real old-fashioned stamp, greeted us 
in this manner, and the boys were cool- 
ing off his pins with a hose when I first 
caught sight of him, or he of me. Later 
they booted and saddled him, for the old 
’un was drafted to play in the first period. 
But ponies to play polo come in ail 
forms, their contrasting shapes being 
understood by comparing the outline of 
“The Doctor” with that of his stable 
companion, “ Spotted Coffin,” a veritable 
corker at the game, whose peculiarly 
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NOW FOR A GOAL! 


shaped head-piece accounts for the name 
they have given him. 

An early visit to the locale will in- 
troduce you, too, to many a peep behind 
the scenes; to the background and al- 
lurement of polo ; to the side-lights and 
side-aids to it; to old Jones the Texas 
dealer who, on the far-away plains, for 
half a year, works on the raw material 
for the coming season, who is steeped 
in polo-pony craft to the ears, but will 
shift your curiosity with the modest as- 
surance that “the more I knows about 
polo-ponies the less 1 pretends to under- 
stand ’em. Mebbe my Joe, the buster, 
can tell you more’n I can about ’em, 
‘cause he’s kind o’ lived with ’em all his 
life, and what he don’t know about a 
cow-pony don’t amount to nothin’.” 

Joe will be found to be well worth 
a morning hour; he is quite a char- 
acter in his way. When we rounded 
him up and got him fairly started he 
was not long in convincing us that 
“ponies iz like human folks; they’re 
kind o’ queer at times. Mebbe yer 
breed ’em same as old Jones does when 
he don’t buy ’em from five to six and 
seven years old. They aint cow-ponies 
any more, though, like the regular 
puncher’s outfit used to be. Them 
kind’s not speedy enough for the game 
nowadays. Ponies for expert players 
hev got to hev speed and lots of blood 
in’em. <A quarter or half-bred stallion 
and likely-lookin’ pony-mare breed the 
best ; and then we jest take ’em in the 
rough, off grass, feed ’em perhaps as 
much as four quarts of corn, cob and 
shuck ground up altogether, and train 
’em about four months, and then meb- 
be yer knows what you are gettin’ and 
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mebbe you doesn’t. Some are most 
‘sul’ and balky at the start, yet may 
pan out cleverest ; and then again they 
mebbe only clever when they feels like 
it. Yer can’t allus go by looks, and 
yet that goes a long way in choosing 
‘em. To start in with, they’re all kind 
o’ feared of yer; but the sensible ones, 
them’s that got brains, come to hand all 
right if yer go easy with them. Of 
course if they don’t” —and here Joe 
winked his nether eye—“ why, we jest 
introduces our patent methods. But a 
pony that has’nt got good sense is no 
use botherin’ with. It don’t pay to 
handle the common runt any more. A 
pony to play the game nowadays and 


run up goals must hev the speed of a- 


small race-horse; and the heavier men 
are wantin’ ’em biggef every year.” 
The demand has brought about an 
entire change in the character of the 
supply. Polo- ponies to-day must be 
breedy and able to go the pace. The 
clever twisting of the old-fashioned 
cow-pony must be coupled with the 
ability to race, or a pony will never get 
his rider “on the ball” and run it up 
the full length of the field. If too 
breedy, however, ponies are too nerv- 
ous; and that don’t suit a nervous or 
short-tempered player—and most play- 
ers are given to a somewhat nervous 
style. Indeed, it takes nerve, and lots 
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BUSTER JOE, 


of it, to play polo. It’s the nerviest 
game played, and both pony and rider 
must have no end of grit to get through 
three periods and come out with whole 
bones, 

In polo, a man rides rough all the 
time, and does it automatically, his at- 
tention being wholly on the ball; and 
as he makes a back-stroke on the near 
side, a recklessly clever rider will twist 
his body so that one of his legs is over 
the pony’s shoulder and the other across 
its flank, the stirrups being unthought 
of, the rider depending upon poise alone 
to stick on. 
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The pony’s knowledge of the game 
counts for at least forty per cent. of 
whatever success is attained. He learns 
to follow the ball, to press against other 
ponies, to swerve away from them as 
they approach him too closely at critical 
moments, to dash away as soon as his 
eye catches the glint of the whitesphere 
as it bounds off his rider’s mallet ; and 
withal the ’cute little brute finds time 
to dodge the’ blows which are far too 
often aimed at his legs in crossing or 
during a scrimmage. 

As to cost of a good pony to play the 
game, as much as a thousand dollars is 
often paid,and players who have “made” 
their own ponies consider them beyond 
all price. The pony buyer, however, 
who picks green animals out of a batch 
of a thousand or more on the ranches, 
pays as high asa hundred, and in iso- 
lated cases twice or thrice that sum for 
really excellent specimens ; that is to 
say, for ponies that can be depended 
upon to train up and suit the require- 
ments of expert players. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars is about the average 
price in the East for what is known as 
a dealer’s fully trained polo pony. Its 
future usefulness depends wholly upon 
the purchaser’s riding qualities and 
methods, some spoiling more ponies than 
they can ever “make,” while other 
players improve ponies so that at the 
end of a rough season they fetch abnor- 
mal prices. Frequently an old crock 
that has his knees and hocks bunched up 
out of all semblance to those built on 
strictly anatomical principles, will bob 
up serenely season after season, and, 
given a reckless expert on his back, will 
take the shine out of all the ponies in a 
tournament, and have his owner em- 
bracing him before the close of a game, 
and vowing to keep him “in clover” for 
the remainder of his days. 

Though introduced into America as 
recently as 1878, the popularity which 
the game of polo enjoys will be under- 
stood when it is stated that at the pres- 
ent time the American Polo Association 
(which covers the East only) embraces 
upward of a score of polo clubs, each 
boasting private grounds and club- 
houses located in the most picturesque 
sections of the several States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Washington, D. C. The 
tournament events in which these clubs 
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participate are arranged to form a cir- 
cuit of polo meets on the grounds of the 
various clubs throughout the country, 
and extend from May to October of 
each year. 

A fact which operates somewhat 
against the rapid popularizing of the 
game is that the contests, for the most 
part, occur on the private grounds of 
the various polo clubs, which are situ- 
ated at some distance from the large 
cities; although it is only fair to add 
that, while the clubs have not gone to the 
expense of erecting commodious grand 
stands to accommodate large crowds, 
they are always pleased to extend the 
courtesies of their club-houses to those 
of the public who are properly intro- 
duced, and the grounds are unfenced 
and open to all who are interested 
enough to attend the games and con- 
duct themselves with decorum. When 
the games take place in the public parks, 
as they sometimes do, however, thou- 
sands upon thousands of visitors are at- 
tracted to the boundary lines, and show 
their appreciation of the play by un- 
stintingly applauding every clever back- 
stroke, hard hit, ride-off, and goal. As 
the game progresses, excitement runs 
high, and no one who has ever attended 
one of these meets leaves the grounds 
without becoming convinced that polo 
is the game of all games best suited to 
the American temperament. 

In order to intelligently follow the 
game of polo the onlooker must, of 
course, be more or less familiar with 
the rules governing play. And here 
again is a point which needs remedying 
so far as the public is concerned, the 
rules being seldom, if ever, thoroughly 
comprehended by the great bulk of vis- 
itors at an open game in this country. 

For the purposes of this article, and 
before we clap our glasses to our eyes 
and watch the players, it will be suffi- 
cient to briefly mention a few of the 
more important features. 

The game takes place an a smoothly 
rolled green, about 750 feet long and 
500 feet wide, carefully pounded to re- 
move hoof-marks, a white board ten 
inches high forming a boundary along 
two sides of the course, both ends being 
open, except that in the center of each 
end there stand two goal-posts, 24 feet 
apart, and made of very light material 
so that they will break easily when col- 
lided with. 
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The balls used are of basswood painted 
white, 3% inches in diameter, and weigh 
five ounces. The mallets or sticks are 
generally of malacca cane or other light 
wood, covered at the handle with leather 
or rubber, and from fifty to fifty-six 
inches long. 

The mallet-head now used is generally 
cigar-shaped, 2 inches thick and 8 or 9 
inches long, of strong white wood, and 
fixed on the stick at any angle desired. 
A loop of thin leather or tape (so it will 
break easily) is attached at the handle 
to slip over the player’s wrist. The 
sticks weigh from 15 to 20 ounces. 


The game can be played by teams of, 


two, three, or four on each side—the first 


mentioned playing for two periods of: 


fifteen minutes each, with two minutes’ 
test after each goal, and: five minutes 
between periods; the triplet plays four 
periods of fifteen minutes, while teams 
of four play three periods of twenty 
minutes each, rest two minutes after a 
goal, and ten minutes between periods. 

Each team chooses an umpire, and 
these two appoint a referee, whose de- 
cisions are accepted as final, and who 
watches the game from a pony’s back. 
The teams toss a coin for position on 
the field. The eight players (it is such 
a match game we shall follow) mount 
their ponies, and face each other in 
center-field. The captain of each team 
usually takes position at “back,” to de- 
fend his goal and direct his team. In 
front of him is the “half-back,” while 
the two forwards (Nos. 1 and 2) are close 
up to those of the opposing team. 

Play begins as the referee throws the 
ball. Or, in case it is decided to open 
the game with a charge, the teams are 
ordered back to within thirty feet of 
their respective goals, the ball is drop- 
ped in center-field, and at the sound of 
the time-keeper’s gong, all rush for a 
strike, and the game is on. 

“ Now look out there, forward,” shouts 
the Captain, and the ponies crash to- 
gether. “Where are you, number one? 
Strike ! Charlie. Strike, man! What’s 
the matter with you?” See, the ball 
“hangs,” and they are “dribbling.” But 
they are cool yet, and their fighting 
blood is not up. Now, however, Forbes 
makes a neat and a quick turn and passes 
the ball to left field, where his “ forward ” 
takes it up and hits to boundary. Over the 
board go the ponies, and the sticks crook 
as one after another they try to give the 


ball a fillip outside. But “half-back” for 
the Devons watches his chance, makes 
a rush and a hard back-hander on the 
near side, and out shoots the little white 
sphere on its way to glory. And now 
Lem Altemus is on it and makes good 
play, the ball soaring, but a little to 
right, which gives an adversary time to 
lunge up alongside before his mallet 
can reach the ball again. “Outside, 
outside!” No, it’s a goal, sure! No! 
“Outside, I tell you,” comes the voice 
of the referee, and play stops. The 
captain strikes off, while the Devons 
fall back from the line. But Warren is 
cunning and gives the balla clever sweep 
to right field and away from his goal ; 
his “forward ” knows the trick and has 
his little mustang keyed up for a race 
to boundary. But the Devons have 
seen that sort of thing before, and 
Snowden’s pony, a miniature race-horse, 
has tried his powers against the chest- 
nut time after time, and now makes the 
run of his life to get his rider on that 
ball. Like a meteor he flies across the 
green and in an instant is engaged in 
a race that is going all his own way. 
The check is too sudden, however, and 
the pony slides on his haunches. 
Then up rushes a conglomeration of 
men and horses that fairly takes his 
breath away, and as the ball bounces 
off his ribs with a resounding thwack, 
the «little blood bay swerves, which 
lets im Kendrick, who reaches the ball 
as it approaches the Devon goal, takes 
it with a hard swipe; ere it lands, 
Snowde:. follows it up and with a clean 
lead strikes for home and country, ° 
and is rewarded by rounds of applause 
from the club-house, as his ball goes 
sailing through the timber. The ground 
is firm and suits them to a T, but they 
and their opponents are tired, as they 
have been hard at it for a full week, 
and the Dedhams, who have borrowed 
ponies from Meadowbrook men, are not 
used to their strange mounts and are 
getting a bit stale. 

“Time.” Bang goes the gong, and 
again the game is on, one or two having 
had barely time to rush to stables and 
change ponies. The gray looks fit 
under Elton Clark, who substitutes 
Cameron Forbes, although not assuming 
his handicap penalty, the latter nursing 
a strained knee the result of some tough 
play earlier in the week. “Now play, 
boys,” cries Lem. “ Don’t fool with it. 
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Dedhams.” “Yes, but I’ll bet on the 
other side to finish in front,” says his 
companion ; “the Deds are over-handi- 
capped, and it’s all against em.” 
“That’s all right, old fellow,” replies 
the enthusiast, “but if that boy had not 
broken his stick and had to run clear 
across to boundary for another, all of 
which knocked his pony out just a bit 
too soon, he would have saved that goal.” 
“How very different they play here,” 
says a young Englishman who is 
perched up on the rail on the club-house 
veranda, and who has seen the game in 
India and in the mother country. “They 
don’t cross sticks at opening, like the 
captains do abroad. And I see they 
don't claim foul when an adversary hits 
the ball ‘off-side.’ Strange, but that is 
one of our principal penalties. We don’t 
consider it fair to strike when off-side of 
an opponent and when 





THEIR TURN NEXT, 


Hit with all your might. 
Now, Charlie, over this 
way! That’s it! Now, go 
you brute! Once again! 
Now for a goal. Whew, 
what was that?” Foster 
is on the ball, strikes as if 
an engine was back of 
him, and the sphere glides 
over grass, whilst Warren 
cleverly hustles an adver- 
sary. Now, it’s plain sail- 
ing. Another hundred feet 
through the air goes the 
ball, and it passes to the 





“forward,” whose stick is 

a bit too short, when up 

comes Foster again and with one of his 
irresistiblestrokes, after a clean run from 
‘way down the field, puts the ball through 
the uprights, and scores for the Ded- 
hams. The excitement of the run-up 
has been intense. “Foxy” Keene and 
“Jimmy ” Kernochan have gone almost 
wild in their enthusiasm. “ Hit her up,” 
cries the former. “ Where are you Devon 
fellows, anyhow?” “Strike back, old 
man. Now, let her have it. A miss, by 
Jove.” “Oh, rats,” cries another on- 
looker, who lets his enthusiasm run 
away with his tongue. “What are you 
pounding the earth for? If you want 
some of that loam, why not dig outside.” 
“Whew, but that was a goal, wasn’t it? 
Never saw a better. Hooroo for the 





BETWEEN THE ACTS, 


there is no adversary be- 
tween you and the oppos- 
ing team’s goal. By Jove, 
though, these fellows play 
an excellent game, and it’s 
awfully sporty of them to 
lend fresh ponies to their 
opponents. In the matter 
of sticks, too, they lend any 
fellow just what he wants 
if he happens to run short 
of material. That opening 
charge was really magnifi- 
cent. The ‘forwards’ kept 
away in grand style, and 
they swerved neatly to 
avoid collision; it was 
sporty too to give way to 





















THE CAPTAIN OF THE DEDHAMS. 
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the player who hit the ball last and ran it 
up. THeir hustling is immense. They 
keep their elbows well in and hustle only 
from the shoulder, and their ponies 
push like veterans, so that when once a 
fellow is engaged he has not the ghost 
of a chance to make a hit. These raised 
boundaries keep the ball in play better, 
and while it is hard to get at when 
pocketed, yet I should prefer the white 
boundary line to the raised board, as it 
is better play to hold the ball inside. 
The old-style mound boundary is prob- 
ably best of all, to my thinking. But 
where the crowds come up so close, as 
they do here, opposite the club-house, 
perhaps the raised board saves acci- 
dents.” And these are not the only 
points of difference between the game 
as played hereand - 
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same time, by the very fact of penal- 
izing experts, shedding luster on them. 
The goals charged 





in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Perhaps the 
most drastic 
change that the 
American game 
has brought about 
is the system of 
handicapping 
players. The play- 
ers handicapped 
are known to be 
unusually clever 
at the game, and 
carry a penalty of 
a certain number 
of goals, which 
they are declared 
to be capable of 
making. Inexpe- 
rienced players have nosuch penalty and 
are thus encouraged, the system at the 
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against them stand 
as a debit against 
any team they may 
enter. To explain, 
such old-timers as 
Foxhall Keene, 
Farley Clark, R. 
Hitchcock, Jr.; R. 
L. Agassiz, Ben- 
jamin ‘Nicholl, J. 
E. Cowdin, George 
P. Eustis, Win- 
throp Rutherford, 
William Brown 
Lord, J.S. Stevens, 
E. C. Potter and 
others have to 
carry a penalty of 
say ten, nine, eight 
or seven goals as 
the case may be, and if they enter teams 
their handicap will be added to that of 
their associates. So that if their team 
carries a total of say twelve goals, and 
their opposing team carries, say, eight, 
the first team must allow the second 
the difference, viz.: four. In other 
words, the first team must make five 
goals before it can score one. It isa 
very simple arrangement when thor- 
oughly understood, and if the handi- 
capping is carefully done, the system 
evens up the chances very materially. 

Another point worth mentioning is 
the increasing weight of the players 
here year after year, and the consequent 
demand for an increase in height of the 
ponies used. As already stated it is 
perhaps a good sign, as from time im- 
memorial the axiom has obtained thata 
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* good big horse is better than a good 
little ’un !” and the same can be said of 
men, especially in the matter of playing 
polo, where weight counts in the rushes 
and charges, and certainly wins where 
“riding-off * is the only hope to admit 
of an unhandicapped player striking a 
goal. It follows also that a speedy big 
pony will cover more ground than a 
speedy little one; and therefore, all 
things considered, the fixing of the 
limit of ponies at fourteen hands two 
inches will be hailed with general satis- 
faction. 

But, talking about “ riding-off,” brings 
us to a capital demonstration of its use- 
fulness in the “finest of games,” as was 
seen at Cedarhurst on the Fourth of 
July, when Pfizer pressed an adversary 
all the way from quarter-field clear up 
to and past hisown goal at racing speed, 
carrying out the “rush” so evenly and 
persistently that his opponent had to 
accept the inevitable without a mur- 
mur. It was in this game that young 
Dallett, of the Essex County, distin- 
guished himself, and literally had the 
running all his own way from start to 
finish in all three periods played against 
the Staten Islanders in their maiden 
effort. Play with body and soul as 
young Morton Smith did, riding his 
pony with all his might, hands in the 
air and heels playing a tattoo on his 
game little pony’s sides, and shout as he 
would to urge his men on to the fray. 
Dallett shot like a rocket across the 
arena, with the speed of the limited ex- 
press, and took lead after lead and strike 
after strike, scoring in twenty seconds ; 
then, again, inside of a minute, and often 
under two; Headley, of the same team, 
making the only other goals recorded— 
the tally of the Essex County at the 
finish being eighteen goals, their oppo- 
ner.ts, who were allowed a handicap of 
eight, losing a quarter of a goal on 
penalty. 

The game, while not quite so exciting 
as those played by the veterans of the 
Meadowbrook and Philadelphia Clubs, 
and showing nothing of the game 
struggle such as the Dedhams put up 
against the play of the heroes from 
Devon, yet afforded many opportunities 
for the uninitiated to get acquainted 
with the play, especially when the 
youngsters got rattled and committed 
errors of judgment which a less genial 
referee would have laid up against them. 
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Careless and dangerous riding, when 
a player has possession of the ball and 
right of way, isnot permissible. A foul 
can also be claimed if a player touches 
an adversary, his pony, or his mallet 
with his hand. Nor shall he put his 
stick over his adversary’s pony either in 
front or behind. When the ball flies 
out of bounds is the time when young 
players are liable to get in foul hits; 
and, in their excitement, they forget 
that a disinterested player or the ref- 
eree must throw the ball into play again 
at the line whereit passed out, before a 
strike can be made. At the ends, too, 
new riders rush on the ball, forgetful of 
the fact that it is the property of the 
side defending that goal, the captain of 
which team is entitled to a knockout 
from the point at which the ball crossed 
the line. Then, again, new players are 
very prone to either accidentally or in- 
tentionally, in the heat of the contest, 
knock a ball behind their own line, all 
of which scores as a quarter of a goal 
against theirteam. If, however, a pony 
kicks the ball out, there is no score. 
Careless playing, too, will sometimes 
send the ball into the referee’s territory 
and against his pony, which stops the 
game until the referee throws them an- 
other ball. Toward the finish of a game, 
when darkness is coming on, young 
players are sometimes too eager to con- 
tinue until one side or other is beaten, 
believing that their only chance is in 
keeping on until exhausted. The rule 
to stop before it gets too dark, and re- 
sume another day, the ball being at the 
point at which it rested when the time- 
gong struck, is a good one. 

Another fault with beginners is that 
they don’t hit hard enough, and they 
appear to wait for their opponents to 
miss the ball. Here is exactly where 
fearless and reckless riding comes in, 
and the ball is scooped right out of 
where it “hangs,” and is run up and 
passed to “half back,” who gives it a 
back-stroke and sends it on to the cap- 
tain, where it receives another blow 
from either off or near side that settles 
the point of its destination. It’s q mis- 
take to hit too much, though, on the 
near side, as those blows are principally 
reserved for straightening the ball, 
passing it out of a scrimmage to an- 
other player, so that he can hit it fair 
and square from the off side and send 
it a hundred yards across the field. 
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Speed, speed, and hard hitting at full 
speed is the only way to play good 
polo, and the combination of the play- 
ers rather than individual effort should 
govern a team from start to finish in a 
contest. Young players are much given 
to making fancy shots and playing to 
the “gallery.” The proper way is to 
hold yourself under orders from the 
“back,” play into your comrades’ hands, 
and watch out to edge or ride-off an ad- 
versary, rather than endeavor to have a 
smack at a ball which you see one of 
your own team has opposite his pony’s 
front leg. The ball is his for the mo- 
ment, and it is not good form to inter- 
fere. Your pony is also on the watch, 
and as he sees the mallet strike in a 
certain direction he will, if he loves the 
game, as all good polo-ponies undoubt- 
edly do, make a quick twist to right or 
left before indication comes from your 
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leg, and will bring you within striking 
distance of the ball if you are clever 
enough to land before your opponents 
pocket you or ride you down. 

Such is good old polo, and it’s truly a 
royal game,ram-jam full of pluck, fire, 
and all the dash that is in a man. Cour- 
age he must have, and reckless courage 
at that,to withstand the heavy rushes 
which weighty adversaries bring to bear 
upon one; and as for mere riding, an ex- 
pert should be positively able to forget 
that he is on a pony’s back, allowing 
himself, as it were to float through the 
air, only gripping his pony’s sides to 
steady himself in collisions, and when 
passing, squirming, or twisting out of 
knotty corners. Then up with your 


hand and mallet, let the pony get his 
mad up, swing out full length, and 
strike as though you meant it! It is 
this slashing style that wins. 











ALL OVER FOR THE DAY. 


TWO BIKES. 


WO bikes I saw, and arm in arm 
I ——e seemed to be, as though 
They leaned against each other, harm 
To thus prevent; and oh, 
A gallant, manly bike was one, 
And thewed with glinting steel ; 
The other smaller, lighter, done 
With guards about the wheel. 
And this was ina sylvan copse— 
A brook beside the road,— 
A mossy bank, inviting stops 
To those who wheeled, or strode 
On foot as I was striding. Well, 
I stopped, of course, to look 
At these embracing bikes, the dell, 
And e’en the chuckling brook. 
I never meant to pry or see 
A sight that wasn't meant 





In any way at all for me, 
And so I simply bent 

An alder down and thought to glide 
All noiselessly away, 

And—came upon them, side by side, 
Those riders! Bless you, they 

Were also arm in arm, their pose 
The one the bikes were in 

Repeated ; yea, and goodness knows 
*T was good to see him win 

So fair a mate, for he was strong 
And gallant, manly,—thewed 

With steel, to lean upon. But wrong 
It was to look, and rude, 

And soI glided back, unseen ; 
But ere the branch could spring 

To hide my view, I saw the sheen 
From their engagement ring. 

PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS., 
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— of bicycle clubs 

A. H. ANGELL, A DS, 
Pres’t Brooklyn Good Roads the Riverside 
Association. Wheelmen, of 
New York, may be 

quoted as a fairsample; anda glance 
at the history and development of this 
club will serve also to show how the 
social side of cycling is now bringing 
its influence to bear upon those who 
originally leagued together for the sole 
purpose of fostering racing. Organized 
on extremely modest lines in May, 1887, 
it was not long before the club was a 
hundred strong, and boasted several 
members who had made their records 
on the race track, as amateurs or pro- 
fessionals. For several years they set 
the pace and their representatives were 
a feature of every meet, their annual 
assembly being an important event, and 
whether profitable or not, has always 
been carried out regardless of expense 
by the club as a whole. In amateur club 
team-races the Riverside has been very 


successful, many silver cups having been 
awarded the club; andinthe annual mid- 
night runs from New York to Yonkers 
and Tarrytown, the members have won 
trophies as follows: Franklyn House, 
Tarrytown, 1893 and 1896; Mott House, 
Tarrytown, 1896; Getty House, Yonkers, 
1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897. In the mat- 
ter of mileage the club’s medal last year 
was won by Dr. MtKee, amateur, who 
rode 11,252 miles. The total mileage 
during 1896 of all members was over 
100,000 miles. In the winter, indoor 
racing is indulged in at the various 
armories, and is very exciting on ac- 
count of the high rate of speed at which 
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the riders travel on flat tracks, all of 
which requires competitors to be pos- 
sessed of nerve, quick judgment, and 
skill. The Riverside Club has been suc- 
cessful at no less than eighty per cent. 
of the indoor races held during the past 
winter season. 

The club, being financially strong and 
in a prosperous condition generally, has 
recently moved into handsome quarters 
in a select and very closely restricted 
section of the city; and the new club- 
house has been furnished in a most 
sumptuous manner, and no feature of 
social club life seems to have been for- 
gotten. In addition to handsome recep- 
tion and commodious committee rooms, 
the club-house contains parlors, billiard, 
card, reading, smoking and wheel rooms, 
also an apartment specially reserved for 
the use of members who are amateur 
photographers, who accompany the club 
on all runs, and make it their duty to 
take pictorial record of trips. These 
club runs, by the way, do not now par- 
take of road races, but are taken for the 
pleasure to be obtained from leisurely 
tours, a pace to suit all being set by the 
road officers. The officers of the club, 
for the present year, are: President, 
C. L. Harrison, M. D.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, George C. Pennell; Second Vice- 
President, Charles H. Weeks; Treasurer, 
George H. Cregan; Financial Secretary, 
Edward A. Rogers; Secretary, Edward 
S. Wilson ; and Captain, James M. Gen- 
tle. The club uniform is of light brown 
Bedford cord, with cap to match. 

No article on metropolitan .bicycle 
clubs would be complete without ex- 
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RIVERSIDE C. C. HOUSE, 


tended notice of a few of the promi- 
nent cycling organizations of Brooklyn. 
We must, therefore, leave the old city 
limits and get across the bridge into 
Greater New York. Here, as in New 
York proper, we find a tendency on the 
part of cycling enthusiasts to divide 
their patronage among such clubs as 
cater to their individual wants, as for 
instance, long-distance touring, road 
riding and racing, with the social ele- 
ment very strong throughout the whole 
of clubdom. But there isin Brooklyn 
one all-pervading spirit which seems to 
actuate every cycling club alike, and for 
that matter, every business and pro- 
fessional man as well as most of the 
men of leisure. Everybody in the City 
of Churches seems to have made the 
cause of “good roads” his or her per- 
sonal affair, and all seem to be working 
to that common end. Club and in- 
dividual requirements seem to have 
been by general consent relegated to 
second place. The citizens have banded 
themselves into what is known as the 
Good Roads Association of Brooklyn, 
an organization formed some five years 
ago, now numbering many thousands. 
And it has certainly done wonders in 
the matter of bringing about the as- 
phalting of some forty miles of city 
streets and the improvement of the 
roads which lead out of the city on every 
hand and form the highways through- 
out Long Island. 

The association was started in Octo- 
ber, 1892, by A. H. Angell, of the Long 
Island Wheelmen, who has been its 
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president for three years, and with 
whom were associated George Stebbins, 
of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club, Charles 
Schwalbach, of the Kings County 
Wheelmen, and J. H. Mellor, of the 
Ramblers’ Club. Its first object was the 
building of a smooth cycling path from 
Prospect Park to Coney Island, a dis- 
tance of some six or seven miles; and 
this was accomplished in the autumn of 
1893, at a cost of something like ten 
thousand dollars, the Good Roads As- 
sociation collecting over three thousand 
five hundred dollars of the amount, the 
city supplying the remainder. This 


assured the success of the organiza- 
tion, and the membership jumped by 
rapid strides from a few hundreds into 
thousands. As city commissioners and 
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other instances are the return cycle 
path, $30,000, and the new sidewalks 
from Prospect Park to the Island at an 
expense of $60,000, all made within 
three years after the association was 
fully organized. The present mayor of 
Brooklyn, F. W. Wurster, Comptroller 
Palmer, and Theodore B. Willis, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, are all mem- 
bers of the association, and so is W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., the president of the Long 
Island Railroad, who, by the way, is not 
only an earnest worker in the cause, but 
has gone so far as to appoint H. B. Ful- 
lerton, of the Association’s Road Com- 
mittee, to take charge of the railroad 
company’s arrangements for the build- 
ing of better roads in the towns and 
villages along its lines, the encourage- 








THE LONG ISLAND WHEELMEN. 


other public officers joined its ranks, the 
work of the association became easier. 
The construction of a cycling path 
has by no means been the association’s 
only good work. Influence has from 
time to time been brought to bear upon 
the State Legislature, until a second 
path from Coney Island has been laid, 
as well as many miles of macadamized 
roads connecting the city on the north, 
east and south with all the principal 
towns adjacent, affording easy access by 
both cyclists and those who ride in car- 
riages, to places which previously could 
be reached only after much laborious 
plodding through deep sand and the 
roughest kind of roads. An instance in 
point is the three-mile stretch to Glen- 
more from Eastern Parkway, construct- 
ed at a cost of something over $70,000; 


ment of residents in said towns in their 
efforts to improve the highways and by- 
ways adjacent or leading to the railroad 
stations or tracks, and the transporta- 
tion of bicycles. This fact denotes in 
the most emphatic manner possible the 
material change of front that railroad 
officials are now making toward wheel- 
men in this country, as compared with 
their attitude of three or four years ago. 

Turning again to cycling clubs proper, 
the oldest organization of the kind in 
the State is the Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
organized in one of the summer-houses 
of Prospect Park, on June 21, 1879. 
Several young gentlemen then and there 
agreed to take their rides together, for 
self-preservation against the jeering 
crowds of rowdies that, in those early 
days of high-wheel cycling, were wont 
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to assemble at street-corners and amuse 
themselves by shying missiles of all 
kinds at devotees of the new sport. 
Ever since its inception the Brooklyn 
Bicycle Club has been a road and tour- 
ing club in the fullest sense of the term, 
racing being at no time deemed of es- 
pecial importance or considered as one 
of the club’s objects. During its eight- 
een years’ existence the club has grown 
steadily, its present membership num- 
bering nearly three hundred. Its large 
and well-appointed club-house on Han- 





SOUTH BROOKLYN B. C, 


THE BROOKLYN B. C. 


son Place has long been regarded as one 
of the coziest and most homelike estab- 
lishments of such nature ig the city ; and 
in its rooms have taken place some of 
the most important assemblies of prom- 
inent cyclists to whose efforts in the 
cause of wheelmen’s rights and privi- 
leges cyclists of today owe about all 
they now enjoy. The club is socially 
second to none in the city, its member- 
ship including professional and business 
men and leading citizens. The first 
road-book ever published in this country 
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KINGS CO. WHEELMEN’S CLUB-HOUSE. 


was issued under the club’s auspices, 
and prominent in this work was Chief 
Consul Isaac B, Potter, whose achieve- 





LONG ISLAND WHEELMEN’S CLUB-HOUSE. 





ments in the cycling world are well- 
known. The club aims to be a resort 
for social intercourse.among its mem- 
bers, and to promote the cause of good 
roads and the betterment of wheelmen 
in general. The Brooklyn Bicycle Club 
may be summed up as fostering touring 
as aspecial feature, and occupies there- 
fore a uniqueposition in cycling-club life. 
All the members are not, however, long- 
distance tourists, although every mem- 
ber ‘is an active wheelman and partici- 
pates in the road-rides, which are ar- 
ranged for by a road committee and 
scheduled on cards distributed among 
the members, Saturdays, Sundays and 
legal holidays being generally appointed 
for the rides. These trip-cards are a 
commendable feature, and have been 
adopted by many other -clubs for the 
information of riders, each card in itself 
forming a miniature road-book, full of 
valuable information as to routes, hours 
of starting and finishing runs, distances 
and road-houses, 

A cycling organization with a char- 
acter all its own is that of the Long 
Island Wheelmen, a most conservative 
club formed wholly of business men, 
averaging perhaps forty years of age, 
some of whom organized as a club on 
November 23d, 1882, for the express 
purpose of using bicycles for recrea- 
tion and exercise. Its handsome club- 
house was erected in 1886, one of the 
earliest buildings to be used for cyclists 
exclusively. This organization has not 
recently taken any active interest in 
bicycle racing, although it did hold sev- 
eral race-meets in the earlier days of 
cycling in order to bring out speedy 
cyclists, whether members of its own 
or other clubs, or unattached riders. 
The club has, however, always taken 
a great interest in the affairs of the 
League of American Wheelmen ; and 
its members, severally and collectively, 
have been unusually enthusiastic in 
carrying on and furthering the work of 
the Good Roads Association, seven- 
eighths of its members belonging to 
that organization, and helping mate- 
rially to increase the membership of the 
same. Twice has the president of the 
League of American Wheelmen been 
selected from the Long Island Wheel- 
men, and A. H. Angell, president of the 
Good Roads Association, is also one of 
its members. Its founder was W. W. 
Share, formerly professor of chemistry, 
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geology and natural history at the 
Adelphi Academy, and now a lawyer 
and prominent in Masonic circles. He 
has held the presidency of the club four 
years. Park Commissioner Charles H. 
Luscomb, now chief consul of the L. A. 
W., was president of the club for three 
terms, and Lieut. Francis J. Drake, of 
the U.S. Navy, was its first president. 

Socially, perhaps, the Long Island 
Wheelmen lead all other cycling clubs 
in Brooklyn, and their entertainments 
and receptions have become noted. In 
the summer, or riding season, day trips, 
and two and three-day tours, are in- 
dulgedin by theclub asa whole; and 
extended tours of 
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racing cyclists. Such is the Kings 
County Wheelmen, although of course 
it is a mistake to suppose that none but 
racing men belong to it, or that an 
applicant must qualify as to a certain 
speed before becoming a member. As 
aracing organization the club has an 
enviable record; its teams have been 
foremost on all local tracks, and up to a 
short time ago were invincible on the 
road. The club does not, however, 
assist its members in their preparations 
for events, supply any trainers or pay 
any fees, or permit a racing man to 
represent it at any race-meet or road 
event until he has become a member of 

the club with all 





indefinite length 
are taken by in- 
dividuals or par- 
ties of three, four, 
or -half -a- dozen 
members. Oneof. 
the principal 
tours of the club 
is that from New 
York to New 
Haven, Provi- 
dence, Boston, 
Ports- 


Newport, 
mouth, N. H,, 
Wenham, Wor- 


cester, Mass., 
Springfield, Pitts- 
field, Hudson,and 
so on down to 
Poughkeepsie, 
and back to 
Brooklyn, the trip 
embracing some- 
thing over 600 
miles, which is 


his dues paid, etc. 
Its representa- 
tives, therefore, 
are amateurs so 
far as entries in 
such events are 
concerned. The 
club does, how- 
ever, number in 
its membership 
several well- 
known riders, 
who since their 
entry have be- 
come profession- 
al riders. The 
Kings County 
Wheelmen, or- 
ganized in 1881, 
with the Brook- 
lyn Bicycle Club 
and Long Island 
Wheelmen,; have 
made the cycling 
history of. the 











accomplished in 
stages of about 
sixty miles a day. 
Another favorite trip of the club, as a 
whole, is down through Pennsylvania 
and through the Shenandoah Valley to 
Natural Bridge, Va., and to Norfolk, 
and thence by steamer home. From 
this it will be seen that, although com- 
posed wholly of business men, the Long 
Island Wheelmen are enthusiastic cy- 
clists, and well able to hold their own as 
tourists against all come’. 

As in New York} so.in Brooklyn, there 
is acycling club.distinctive and occu- 
pying a field to itself in that it was 
formed to foster road-racing and the 
bringing into prominence of amateur 
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City of Churches. 
The present club- 
house, which 
was built subsequent to 1889, and is 
situated at Grant Square, on Bedford 
Avenue, the great cycling thorough- 
fare, is probably. the best adapted 
house of its kind in.this country. _The 
first bicycle race-meet held on Long 
Island was held: under this club's aus- 
pices; and for sixteen years the club's 
meet has been one of the most popular 
cycling events, the last three having 
taken place at Manhattan Beach race- 
track. The programme was arranged 
to include eight competitions and two 
exhibition events, no race being longer 
than a mile, thus insuring short, sharp 







































and exciting contests. These included 
the Greater New York Championship 
and the League of American Wheel- 
men Tandem Championship, the former 
won by Miller, and the latter by Miller 
and Babcock. 

The far-famed Irvington - Milburn 
road-race, annually held in New Jersey 
on May 30th, was organized in 1889 by 
A.B. Barkman, and the first contest was 
won by W. F. Murphy, a member of 
the Kings County Wheelmen ; another 
member, John Bensinger, winning time- 
prize. In 1890 Murphy was on scratch, 
and won the time-prize. Both races 
were run on the old ordinary high 
wheels. In 1891 the K. C. W. lost. In 
1892 one of its members, Walter Ste- 
vens, won, and his clubmate, M. H. 
Phillips, was second. In 1893 the Mur- 
phy brothers won the time-prizes. For 
a number of years the mileage record 
of a K. C. W. member, John Bensinger 
(15,000), stood as the record for New 
York and New Jersey. In 1895 Frank 
Allart, of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
lowered it by riding 16,200 within the 
year. Last year the combined mileage 
of the Kings County members was over 
100,000 miles. 

Of the forty or more live cycling or- 
ganizations which find a home in the 
city of Brooklyn, and of which there are 
a number deserving of special mention, 
it must suffice, for the purposes of this 
article, to close the subject with a brief 
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mention of a comparatively young, but 
exceedingly vigorous club, called the 
South Brooklyn Wheelmen. Organized 
seven years ago, this club has outgrown 
its quarters several times, until at pres- 
ent it occupies the spacious house near 
Prospect Park. Its membership num- 
bers upward of two hundred and fifty 
young business men, averaging, per- 
haps, thirty years of age or thereabouts, 
for the most part citizens of the south- 
ern section of the city. Vacation-trips 
and the establishment of summer-quar- 
ters at such resorts as the Thousand 
Islands for its members to use as they 
please during the season, road-rides by 
the club ex masse, and outdoor race- 
meets annually at Manhattan Beach, 
also an indoor meet held at the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory, form the 
features of this club. As a club the 
South Brooklyn Wheelmen has done 
yeoman service for the cause of good 
roads, its charter member, W. H. Nash, 
who was one of the original founders of 
the club, being especially prominent in 
carrying out the objects of that associa- 
tion. Indeed, it is on account of the 
club’s identification with good - roads 
work that this organization has become 
so popular in the city across the bridge, 
and no club stands higher or stronger 
in the affection of residents than the 
South Brooklyn Club. Socially, the club 
is very strong, its entertainments being 
exceedingly popular. 
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THE CYCLE AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
ENLARGING PROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 


By Dr. John Nicol 


in the way and with the apparatus 

indicated in my article in the July 

number, and having made himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the laws of 
composition and light and shade, should 
be able to make negatives that are tech- 
nically perfect, and that will give prints 
sufficiently artistic to please the most 
fastidious. 

Having got those, he has got only the 
means to an end. Prints of even 5x4 
inches—and there are many reasons why 
4% x 3% is for the cyclist a better size 
—are too small for decorative and many 
other purposes. To secure the full 
amount of pleasure that his work is ca- 
pable of giving, they must be enlarged 
to a more suitable size ; anything, say, 
from 8% x 6% to 12x10 inches. The 


|" photographer awheel, working 


man of limited leisure, or who only 
desires to have one or two copies, may 
get the enlarging done by the profes- 


sional enlarger; but he who has the 
time, and especially as by some methods 
it may be as well done by night as by 
day, will not only do it better because 
doing it con amore, but will have pleas- 
ure in the doing of it quite as great as 
in the production of the negative, to 
say nothing of the higher value that 
will accrue to it as being the work of 
his own hands. 

Presuming that the photo-cyclist is 
ambitious enough to wish to compete 
with his fellows in the photographic 
exhibitions, or even to try for a place 
on the walls of the various salons in this 
and other countries, he will want many 
copies from each of his tavorite nega- 
tives, and will need to adopt various 
printing methods, depending on the 
suitability of certain methods to cer- 
tain subjects. This implies, not the 
simple and more generally employed 
method of making an enlargement di- 
rect from the small negative on bro- 
mide or other suitable paper, but the 
making once for all, of a large nega- 
tive from which any number of prints 
may be made by any desired printing 
method. 

The first step toward the production 
of an enlarged negative is the making 


of a positive, sometimes called a dia- 
positive, or transparency, in which the 
image is seen in correct light and shade 
when examined by transmitted light. 
No amount of care and attention should 
be spared on this, as on its perfection 
depends the beauty of the enlarged 
negative. 

The small negative should be care- 
fully examined, as there are few that 
may not be improved by a little touch- 
ing up with the black-lead pencil or 
stump. Lights may be intensified or 
lowered—the latter by rubbing with a 
tuft of cotton moistened with alcohol— 
shadows given detail, and dark fore- 
grounds illuminated. 

It is generally admitted that the car- 
bon or pigment printing method gives 
the very highest class of positives, but 
it is so different from what our photo- 
cyclist is supposed to have been accus- 
tomed to, that, at first at least, he had 
better use the ordinary plates. Any of 
them, with care and proper treatment, 
will give suitable positives, but the slow 
variety, such as Carbutt’s well-known B, 
is to be preferred. Very suitable, too, 
are the special transparency plates, 
made by Carbutt. and possibly by other 
makers, but they must be smooth, not 
ground glass. 

The transparency plate and negative 
are placed in the printing frame exactly 
as in printing on paper, and exposed for 
the necessary number of seconds at a 
certain distance, say, a foot, from a gas- 
jet or lamp flame, and developed in the 
ordinary way, metal, glycin, or other of 
the modern developers being preferable 
to pyrogallol for the purpose. 

The object is to produce a soft image, 
full of delicate detail and perfect gra- 
dation ; and that is best obtained by re- 
versing the usual method of procedure: 
instead of modifying the developer to 
suit the exposure, making the exposure 
suit the developer. 

A suitable positive being thus ob- 
tained, the rest is plain sailing to him 
who possesses an enlarging camera, or 
is a member of a photographic society 
which has one for the use of its mem- 
bers. He should employ an ordinary 
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slow plate, place it in the holder at one 
end, and the negative in its frame at the 
other; having previously adjusted the 
conjugate foci to the desired size and 
focused ; give the necessary exposure, 
and develop, and if he has managed 
properly he will have a negative really 
superior to any that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he could have made direct, 
and that he may print in carbon plat- 
inum, or by any other method. I know 
that there has long been amongst pho- 
tographers a belief that the process of 
enlargement is attended by degradation; 
but the best proof that the belief is 
without foundation, is the now well- 
known fact that many pictures that 
have carried off the highest awards at 
the international exhibitions have been 
printed from enlarged negatives. 

In the absence of a regular enlarging 
camera, the photo-cyclist may, by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, and, if he 
already possesses a small camera and a 
rectilinear lens of about five or six 
inches focus, at a cost of under a dollar 
make for himself an arrangement that 
will answer the purpose, and by which 
as perfect work may be done as with the 
most perfect instrument. 

Supposing 10x8 to be a desirable size 
of negative, and the available lens of 
five inches focus, the following calcula- 
tions, based on enlarging to three dia- 
meters, will be correct: A square box 
should be made, measuring inside 12x10 
x22 inches, of any material that is rigid 
and light-tight—3@ board for instance. 
In the center of one end is cut a circu- 
lar hole large enough to admit the front 
of the lens fixed to the small camera, 
and of packing around it to make it 
light-tight. The other end is hinged, 
preferably at the top, so arranged as to 
lie flat when opened, and trapped or 
otherwise perfectly light-tight when 
shut. Just about the thickness of the 
glass, inside the door, thin rabbets are 
fixed at top and bottom, against which 
the plate will rest, and be kept close to 
them by a bent strip of hard- brass 
spring fastened in the center of the 
door. All that is necessary to com- 
plete the enlarging camera is a 10x8 
square of ground glass for focusing, 
and any simple device to keep it in posi- 
tion when the door is open, and, of 
course, the thorough blackening of the 
whole of: the inside. 

As, however, with this arrangement, 
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it is necessary to focus in the light and 
charge the camera in the dark room, 
the whole must be so fixed as to be 
safely moved from place to place with- 
out disturbing the focus. It will be 
better to make the bottom of the box 
30 inches instead of 22, the 8 inches 
projecting in tront being sufficient to 
hold the small camera, with a block to 
raise it so that its lens will be in line 
with the hole in the box. The focus 
once adjusted, camera and block may be 
fixed rigidly to the baseboard, so that 
it may not only be moved without dis- 
turbance, but be always ready for use. 

Daylight exposures are most conveni- 
ently made by tilting the camera so 
that the negative is exposed to an un- 
obstructed portion of the sky; or, when 
that is not convenient, the camera may 
be placed close to an open window, out- 
side of which is placed a reflector at a 
suitable angle to send light through 
the negative ; but exposure by artificial 
light is equally convenient, more gen- 
erally satisfactory, and more certain as 
more under control. The possessor of 
an optical lantern may, by removing 
the objective-carrying front so as to get 
the condenser close to the negative, ex- 
pose in that way; but, as the ordinary 
condenser is less in diameter than the 
diagonal of the 44% x3¥% plate, it should 
be moved a little from side to side dur- 
ing the exposure—or a few inches of 
magnesium ribbon may be burned at a 
short distance behind the negative, mov- 
ing it about all thetime. A few experi- 
ments will show just what length of 
ribbon will be required ; but inthis case 
it is advisable to place a plate of ground 
glass between the light and the nega- 
tive—about an inch from the latter. An 
improvement on this method would be 
a parabolic reflector about five and a 
half inches in diameter, with about four 
inches of brass tube soldered into a hole 
in its center, one half projecting inside, 
the other out, by way of handle. By 
holding the reflector in one hand and 
feeding the ignited ribbon through the 
tube with the other, it is easy to make 
exposures with perfect equality of illu- 
mination, giving negatives that cannot 
be distinguished, even by experts, from 
those taken direct. 

The four essentials to the kind of en- 
largements in question are a perfect 
negative, a suitable positive, good focus- 
ing, and correct exposure, 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


YACHTING. 


HIS season there are 
more yachtsmen 
and more yacht 
clubs than ever 

before. The ‘‘ plants” 
of the large yacht clubs 
are better equipped and 
in finer condition than 
ever before. Every pos- 
sible inducement in the 
way of prizes and club 
hospitality is offered to 
visiting yachtsmen to swell the lists of racing 
entries. The preparations, however, go beyond 
the racing ardor, for there are barely racing 
yachts enough of the highest speed to make 
competitions in all of the classes laid down in 
the perhaps too carefully elaborated lists 

The same cause which nearly wiped out rac- 
ing among sailing canoes is at work among the 
larger classes of yachts. The expenditure of 
time, energy and money necessary to win races 
is so great, that to the average amateur the 
game is scarcely worth the candle. Yachtsmen 
are learning too that there is quite as much sport 
in racing in the smaller classes of yachts as 
there is in the large ones, and consequently 
the cat boat, knock-about, and special classes 
of small yachts are well filled, while the com- 
mittees are hopelessly beating the bush for en- 
tries to make races in the larger classes. 

The recent racing legislation of the clubs in 
regard to racing has forced the alternative upon 
yachtsmen, of building large yachts either solely 
for racing or solely for comfortable sailing, and 
for the most part they have wisely chosen the 
latter. 

The elaboration of classes has so divided up 
the few new racing yachts, that in nearly all of 
the higher classes a single yacht is ‘‘ cock of the 
walk,” and without a competitor. Thus Queen 
Maé can hardly fail to win in the 70-foot class 
of cutters, Wasp in the 60-foot class, Syce in 
the 51 foot, and oroza in the 43-foot. 

The alterations to the Emerald have saved 
schooner racing this season, as the building of 


fhe Quzssetta did last season. The latter not 
being raced this season leaves the Amorita 
alone in her class. That a practical and in- 
telligent system of time allowance which would 
bring some of these isolated classes into one 
competition is possible, has been shown by the 
individual effort of the Commodore of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club in a recent 
experiment with the formula suggested by Mr. 
Irving Cox last season. This formula, which 
was given and explained in these columns at 
the beginning of last season, has for its pur- 
pose the taxing of any excess either in over- 
hangs, draught, or sail area. Thus primarily 
it purposes to clip the wings of the ‘‘ freaks ” 
in any given class. In the experiment here 
cited it was shown that a number of yachts of 
different classes may be brought together in a 
competition which will be sufficiently satis- 
factory to induce entries, even though there 
may be some growling over the results, 

Commodore Rouse offered the following spe- 
cial prizes : First, a prize open to all schooners; 
second, a prize open to sloops of the first class; 
third, a prize open to sloops from the 70-foot 
class to the 43-foot class, inclusive. 

The following special conditions governed 
the award of these prizes : 

1, The measurement for time allowance was 
computed according to the following formula : 


3 A+B+4C+L.W.L.+VS.A 


2 








|S 


B=Excess of over-all length above 1.33 

(L.W.L.). 

C=Excess of ’ sail area above 1.05 (L.W.L ). 

2. Yachts were to sail in cruising trim, de- 
fined as follows : : 

Cabin, galley and deck furniture and fittings 
and equipment to be in place, two anchors and 
full lengths of chain on board, at least one an- 
chor on the bow with cable bent ; full comple- 
ment of cruising boats on deck, but not in- 
cluding naphtha launches ; lug foresails barrzd 
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on schooners, and club-topsails barred on 
schooners, cutters, sloops and yawls. 

Conformity with these requirements to be 
subject to the inspection and determination of 
the race committee. 

The right was reserved to withdraw any one 
of these prizes for which there were less than 
three entries. 

Incividual prizes were to be given to the 
Corinthian members of crews on winning 
yachts, whenever all or all except one of the 
“crew were amateurs. 

In the schooner class Co/onza allowed Amo- 
-vita 13m. 21s., and /roguozs 14m. 30s. over a 
.30-mile course. Among the cutters Wasp 
csallowed Carmita 52s., Queen Mab 7m. o8s., 
Syce 8m. 54s., U7zra 19m. 35s., and Norota 
23m. 28s. over the same course. 

This brought Co/onza and Amorita together 
among the schooners with the /roguozs, the 
latter being one of the best of the old type of 
schooners. Amorzta broke down, unfortunate- 
ly, and /roguozs lost a lot of loose sails over- 
board in a knock-down, and the event showed 
that her time allowance was insufficient to 
make a fair contest. The trial was not fruit- 
less, however. 

Among the smaller cutters there were eight 
entries, with the following results: 

Racing 
length. 
65-49 
73-15 
° 72.13 


Corrected. 
27 22 
5° 45 
5° 24 
49 42 
57 06 
54 32 


Elapsed, 
3 34 59 

5° 45 

51 14 

58 36 
4 16 41 
4 18 00 
Withdrew. 
Withdrew. 


Indolent 
Gossoon 


The course was 30 nautical miles. 

This season the performances of two yachts 
have been watched with universal interest, as 
their merits have been largely discussed in an- 
ticipation all the spring. These yachts are the 
Emerald—which was altered, under Designer 
Wintringham’s directions, to conform to the 
new allowance of draught—and the Syce, which 
was built by B. F. Wood, of City Island, from 
the designs of Gardner & Cox, for Mr. F. M. 
Hoyt, who sailed the Vorvota so successfully. 
The Emerald was altered in the hope of de- 
feating her successful rival of last year, the 
Colonia ; while the most sanguine friends of 
the Syce hoped that the new cutter, because of 
her extreme canoe type and light construction, 
might perhaps prove a rival to the Wasf, 
though the latter belonged in a higher class. 
In her own class the Syce has norival. So, if 
she should fail to outsail the Wasp, even on 
allowance, she would present the unhappy ex- 
ample of an extreme racing yacht built fully up 
to her class limit, of excellent construction and 
from an expert designing-board, and, withal, 
without a competitor. In the Atlantic Yacht 
Club race, June 12, at their first meeting this 
season, the Emera/d beat the Co/onza 4m. 30s. 
elapsed, and 5m. 37s. corrected time, over the 
Sandy Hook course, in a light to moderate 
breeze. 

In the race over the same course, in the an- 
nual regatta of the same club, June 15, the Em- 
erald again beat the Co/onza by 1m. os, actual, 
21d 2m. 7s. corrected time. 

In the annual regatta of the New York Y.C., 
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June 17, over the same course, in a drifting 
match, the Colonia beat the -Emera/d, the lat- 
ter withdrawing from the race and returning 
in tow. 

At the Larchmont spring regatta, June 19, 
in a good fresh wind, the -Hmera/d beat the 
Colonia by tos. corrected time, the latter being 
Im. and 7s. ahead at the finish. 

At the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y, C. an- 
nual regatta, June 26, the Co/onza sailed alone. 

Thus the honors are so far in favor of the 
Emerald. 

In the same events, and under the same 
weather conditions, the performances of the 
Syce and Wasp were as follows : 

June 15—The Syce beat the Wasp by 3m. 
ros. corrected time, the Wasf being ahead 1m. 
26s. actual time. 

June 17—These boats sailed alone in their re- 
spective classes, and together in a mixed class, 
the Wasf beating the Syce 48m. 19s. actual, 
and 43m. 20s. corrected time in the drifting 
match. 

June 19—The Waspand Syce sailed in dif- 
ferent classes, but over the same course at the 
same time. Wasf beat the Syce 6m. Ios. over 
two laps of one course, the class of the former 
sailing three times round, while that of the 
latter had only twice to go. 

June 26—-These boats sailed in different 
classes, and at the same time raced for the 
Rouse prize under the Cox formula. 

In the latter the Syce beat the older boat by 
Im. 3s. corrected time, the Wasf leading by 
7m. 51s. actual time. 

In this race the Syce beat the Uvzra by 
18m, 5s. actual, and 12m. 5(s. corrected time. 

Among the twenty-footers, Mr. Duggan’s 
Avoca wins nearly all the Canadian races, and 
she will probably be selected as the Canadian 
defender. 

Before this number of OurinG will be pub- 
lished, the boat to uphold the American chal- 
lenge will have been selected. 

Mr. Irving Cox’s Skate, built by L. D. Hun- 
tington, Jr., and Mr. Crane’s J/omo seemed to 
be the best of the fleet during the preliminary 
races. Both boats are shovel-nosed, flat-bot- 
tomed centerboarders. Mr. Crane’s A/ Anka, 
the Rouse-Hoyt Sharks, and Mr. Huntington’s 
Keneu have all been doing good work. 

K. BuRCHARD, 


STAMFORD YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA, JUNE 
281TH. 

Twenty-three yachts started in a stiff S. W. 
breeze, the course being a ten-mile triangle on 
the Sound, the large boats sailing over twice. 
The starters were: Cutters, 60-foot class, 
Wasp and Syce ; 36-foot class, Surprise ; spe- 
cial 30-foot class, Hera, Vaguero 1Il., Wawa 
and Carolina, 30-foot class sloops, Vznzta, 
Madrine, Pyxil and Penelope ; 25-foot class, 
Quantuckand Vaguerol.; 20-footclass, A sthore 
and Shark, 30-foot cabin cats, Dosorzs and Vol- 
sung ; 23-foot cabin cats, Wz or Lose and 
Ethel ; 25-foot open cats, Nutmeg, /tb, Goo- 
bird, P. K. Pigeon. Wasp allowed Syce 3m. 
sos. The winners were Wasp, Surprise, 
(sail over), Vaguero IIl., Madrine, Quan- 
tuck, Shark, Volsung, Ethel and P. K. 
Pigeon. 

The /2 is one of the freak yachts of the 
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season. Her mast is stepped well aft, and is 
stayed to a boomkin over the stern. She car- 
ries a jib with a boom on its foot. She seemed 
to be well balanced, and the sails worked 
easily. It is an extremely simple arrangement, 
and in anold mythology I saw an engraving of 
a similar craft—a Saxon galley, B. Cc. 75. 

The race was under the management of the 
Regatta Committee—Messrs. E. Bruggerhoff, S. 
W. Smith and A. H. Scofield. 


INDIAN HARBOR’S SPECIAL RACE, JUNE 29TH, 


Ina nice sailing breeze the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club sailed its race for special classes. 
There was a large attendance of members and 
friends, and the new club-house, one of the 
most picturesque on the Sound, was much ad- 
mired. The starters were: 30-footers, Va- 
guero Ill., Wawa, Hera and Veda; the 
yawl Fidelio ; 30-foot cabin cats, Dosorzs /1., 
Kit, Volsung and Lizzie V.,; 25-foot cats, 
Mary S., Drift, Presto, Ethel ; 25-foot sloops, 
Vaquero I., Quantuck,20-foot sloops, Shark. 
The course for the 30-footers was 16 miles, for 
30-foot and 25-foot cats 13% miles, while the 
smaller fry sailed 9g miles. The Lzzzze V. 
parted her throat halyards and retired. The 
winners were’ Vaguero III., Fidelio (sail over), 
Volsung, Ethel, Vaquero I, and Shark (sail 
over). The race was in charge of Messrs. F. 
S. Doremus, Richard Outwater, Frank Bowne 
Jones and Charles E. McManus. 


CORINTHIAN FLEET OF NEW ROCHELLE, JUNE 30TH. 


The annual regatta was sailed in a stiff N. 
W. wind, which compelled all the yachts to 
reef. The course was a triangle of 14 miles, 


from off Echo Bay to and round the west buoy 
on Execution Reef, thence to Matinnicock buoy 


and home. The lee markboat on the line cap- 
sized, and delayed the start until 2:07. The 
starters were: Schooners, Vz/,; cutters, 51- 
foot class: Vzrvanaand Norota ,; 43-foot class: 
Eurybia; 36-foot class: Twelight and Sur- 
prise ; 30-foot class: Musme, Hera, Veda and 
Vaquero ITT. ; 25-foot class: Quantuck and 


Sparrow; 25-foot class, open sloops: Hourz 


and Vaguero J.,; 20-foot class: Al Anka, 
Skate, Shark, Keneu ; 30-foot cats, Volsung 
and Dosorzs,; 25-foot cats, Ethel, Win or 
Lose and Grace ; 20-foot cats, Minnetonka. 

With spinnakers set to starboard the little 
fleet ran over to Execution buoy, where they 
jibed and steered for the Matinnicock mark. 
Here Norota struck Keneu about amidships on 
the port side, wrecking and dismasting her. 
Leff Huntington, brother of her designer, who 
was steering her, was thrown into the water, 
but clung to the wreck, which was eventually 
towed to New Rochelle for repairs by the steam 
yacht Emmeline. Norota withdrew. The win- 
ners were: V7f (sailover); Nirvana, Surprise, 
Vaguero IIl., Quantuck, Houri, Al Anka, 
Volsung, Win or Lose, Minnetonka (sail 
over). 

LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA, 

JULY 5TH, 

The most interesting regatta ever sailed over 
the Larchmont course occurred on July sth. 
There was a good sailing breeze from the S.W., 
and the water was comparatively smooth. Mr. 
Royal Phelps Carroll brought his cutter Vava- 
hoe from Newport to see how she would com- 
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pare with Mr. Percy Chubbs’ Vzgz/ant, and 
the result was a most exciting tussle between 
the two big cutters, 

To add to the interest in the schooner class, 
Colonia, Emerald and Amorita started, while 
Sachem, owned by Vice-Commodore F, T, 
Adams, of the Atlantic Yacht Club, went over 
the course in cruising trim. The yachts started 
as follows: Cutters, class G, Vzgzlant and 
Navahoe ; Schooners: Amorita, Colonia, 
Emerald ; Schooners, cruising trim: Sachem ; 
Cutters, 60-foot class: Ecl7pse and Sayonara; 
Cutters, 51-foot class: Syce, Awa fr Ststae ; 
Cutters, 43-foot class: Worofa ; Cutters, sloops 
and yawls, 36-foot class: Surprise, Acushla, 
Sakana, Fidelio, Jester and Pawnee ; Special 
30-footers and 30-foot sloops: //era, MZusme, 
Wawa, Vaguero III, Carolina, Veda and 
Skimmaug ; Sloops, 25-foot class: Quantuck, 
flouri, Vaquero I,, Celia and Agawam ; 
Sloops, 20-foot class: Skate, Shark, Al Anka, 
Momo and Montauk ; Cabin cats, 30-foot class : 
Volsung, Dorothy, Kit, Onaway and Dosoris 
IT. , Cabin cats, 25-foot class: W7//ada, Punch, 
Colleen, Harriettalll., Edwina,Ethel,Presto, 
Grace, Adaand Yankee Girl , Open cats, 20- 
foot class: Jone, Sterling, Dorothy and Min- 
netonka. 

The courses were the usual club triangles. 
The two big cutters carried only working top- 
sails, but moved very fast through the water. 
It was a broad reach to the first mark, Colona 
overhauling Vzgz/ant and Navahoe and round- 
ing it first of the fleet. The winners were 
Vigilant (beating Navahoe 4m. 2s.), Colonza, 
Sachem (sail over), Adrienne (sail over), /Vo- 
rota (sail over), Syce, Acushla, Sakana, Va- 
guero III., Skimmaug (sail over), Houri, 
Skate, Dorothy, Etheland Minnetonka, After 
the race, which was well handled by Messrs. 
Lovejoy, Wintringham and Coates, there were 
a banquet, fireworks and a ball. The fleet in 
the harbor and the cottages near the water- 
front were brilliantly illuminated. 


AMERICAN YACHT CLUB’S ANNUAL REGATTA, 
JULY 6TH. 

The American Yacht Club is an organization 
devoted to those gentlemen who take their 
pleasure in steam craft, but as the racing of 
steam yachts is not fashionable in these waters 
the members give a regatta annually, open to 
sailing yachts of recognized clubs. Twenty- 
four yachts came to the line, but owing to the 
want of wind, the craft were not started until 
one o’clock, The wind was S. W. by W. and 
light. ‘The yachts crossed the line as follows: 
51-foot class, Syce,; 36 and 30-foot classes, Hera, 
Musme, Vaquero Ill., Veda, Wawa, Sur- 
prise, and Acushla,; 30-foot cat-boats and 25- 
foot sloops, Volsung, Dorothy, Vaguero I., 
Houri and Skimmaug'; 25-foot cats and 20- 
foot sloops, J/omo, Shark, Colleen, Brant, 
Punch, Ethel, Seguel, and Zelica; 20-foot cats 
and 15-foot sloops, Laura Lee, Dorothy and 
Caprice. 

he course for all the yachts was from off Mil- 
ton Point tothe buoy off Parsonage Point, thence 
to the buoy off Red Springs Point, Hempstead 
Harbor, thencé to a stake-boat off Larchmont ; 
distance, 103/ miles, It was intended that the 
larger craft should go over the course twice, but 
the light wind grew paltrier still and the com- 
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mittee called the race at the first round. The 
winners were Syce (walk over), Acushla, Hera, 
Hourt, Skimmaug (walk over), Jomo, Doro- 
thy, Ethel (walk over) and Colleen. Vaguero 
ITI, and Punch took second prizes. 


RIVERSIDE YACHT CLUB’S ANNUAL REGATTA, 
JULY 7TH. 

This enterprising club really deserved a 
stronger wind than blew on the day of the race. 
The wind was E. S. E. and light, when eighteen 
yachts out of thirty entries obeyed the starting 
signal, which was given at1p.M. The yachts 
crossed as follows, on the port tack: Adrzenne 
(schooner), Syce, Volante, Nirvana, Ezdolon, 
Eclipse, Sistae, Veda, Wawa, Vaguero II,, 
Hera, Musme, Acushla, Ninita, Favaad Wr. 
Penelope, Akista, and Consuelo. The course 
for the larger classes was thirty miles, and that 
for the smaller eighteen miles. The breeze fresh- 
ened as the day grew older. Mr. J. A. Still- 
man’s !Vawa fouled the mark-boat on the sec- 
ond round and was disqualified. The winners 
were Adrienne (sail over), Eclipse, Syce (sail 
over), Szstae, Acushla, Penelope, Consuelo, 
Vaguero III., and Veda (second prize), The 
race was in charge of Messrs. Frank Bowne 
Jones, George B. Clark, and H. W. Tyler. 


CRUISE OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 


The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club may. 


fairly be described as pleasant and successful, 
Vice-Commodore Frederick T. Adams, of the 
fine schooner-yacht Sachem, who commanded 
the squadron in the absence of Commodore 
Gould, may be heartily congratulated on the 
arrangements he made for the amusement and 
entertainment of his fellow-yachtsmen. In rec- 
ognition of many hospitalities received, Mr. 
Adams invited the yachts of the Larchmont, 
American, Riverside and Bridgeport yacht 
clubs to take part in the squadron runs from 
port to port. 

The fleet assembled at the rendezvous at 
Larchmont on Monday, July 5th, where several 
of the yachts took part in the Larchmont re- 
gatta, In the evening the Atlantic members 
were entertained at the club-house in that 
hearty manner for which the Larchmont men 
are renowned. Next morning the fleet sailed 
for Milton Point, where the American Yacht 
Club was holding its annual regatta. More 
festivities were indulged in, and a pleasant 
evening was passed at the club-house. 

On Wednesday, July 7th, on signal from the 
flagship, the squadron sailed for Riverside, 
anchoring inside of Captain’s Island, and tak- 
ing in the Riverside regatta and accepting the 
generous hospitalities of the club-house. 

On Thursday, July 8th, the first squadron 
race of the cruise was sailed from Riverside to 
Black Rock. The distance between these two 
points is only 21 miles; but the wind was so 
light and fluky all day that the contest dwindled 
into an idle drift. ‘To make it more aggravat- 
ing still, just as the yachts were about finishing 
a delightful sailing-breeze sprang up. 

The course was from the red buoy off Green- 
wich Point to the striped buoy off Eaton’s Neck, 
and thence to Penfield Reef beacon, the dis- 
tance being 21 miles. There were thirteen 
single-stickers to cross the line—Syce, Szstae, 
Akista, Eurybia, Awa, Vorant, Eidolon, 





































Volusia, Volante, Wide Awake, Tiger, 
iclipse and Gaviota. Thirteen, according to 
seafarers, is a luckless number. Next came the 
schooners Prdsczlla, Colonia, Sachem and Nir- 
vana. The little air was dead ahead, and so 
it was a beat to Eaton’s Neck, The starting 
signal was given at 11:30, and at 2 o’clock the 
wind was blowing a Paddy's hurricane right 
up and down the mast. The little fleet was 
distributed all over the Sound—some of the 
boats hunting for a breeze on the Connecticut 
side, while others sought the luck that the 
Long Island shore did not afford. Commodore 
Postley offered the club a $100 prize for schoon- 
ers and a $so trophy for sloops, and these 
would have been incentives to hard work if it 
had not been a flat calm, 

The Syce showed her superiority as a drifter, 
and rounded the Eaton’s Neck buoy far in ad- 
vance of the others, and continued her remark- 
able performance by beating Co/onza 57 min- 
utes. Sachem, Volante, Lurybia and Vo- 
Zust¢a did not sail the course, but cut across lots 
for Black Rock anchorage. The winners were : 
Colonia (sail over); Syce (sail over) ; Gavzota, 
Ststae and Vorante II, Colonia and Syce 
each won a leg for the Postley cups. 

The Bridgeport Yacht Club, just organized, 
entertained their Atlantic brethren right joy- 
fully with dancing and fireworks, and it was 
long past midnight when the revels came to an 
end. 

On July oth, at 74. m., the fleet sailed from 
Black Rock to New London, impelled by a fine 
breeze from W.S. W. As the distance is 60 
miles from port to port, an early start was im- 
perative. With jib topsails to port and spin- 
nakers to starboard they romped away to the 
eastward in gallant style. The Co/onza gota 
commanding lead, and was first to cross the fin- 
ish line off Sarah’s Ledge at 2h. 38m. She was 
a winner of three prizes (all sail overs), viz., 
the $75 prize, the $100 cup offered by her owner 
for the schooner making the best corrected 
time over the course on a double time allow- 
ance basis, and a class prize worth $4o. 

Col. David E. Austen, the popular Secretary 
of the club, made Gavzota spin along faster 
than ever before. She beat her classmate 
Eclipse by 19m. elapsed time, and the Syce by 
6m. gos. Syce won the prize for the majority 
of runs, as well as her class prize. She had no 
competitor. The other winnerswere Gavzofa, 
£idoton and Akista, the last named winning 
a leg for the Postley cup. 

On July roth, Syce, Ezdolon, Awaand A kista 
sailed a race from Sarah’s Ledge to and round 
Bartlett’s Reef lightship, thence to Cornfield 
lightship and return, a distance of 28 miles. 
This was to decide the cruise prize for sloops 
and the Postley prize for sloops on double 
time allowance, The wind was fluky and the 
race unexciting. Syce had Commodore Post- 
ley and Mr. Irving Zerega aboard. She won 
the cruise prize for sloops and the Postle 
cup (beating Axzsta 54m. 57s.); also the sail- 
over prize for her class. Awa won her class 
prize, and the A£zs¢a a sail over for her class. 

The boats, on July 11th, sailed to Shelter 
Island, where they lay all Sunday in the har- 
bor. On July 12th, after gig, dinghy and launch 
races, the fleet disbanded. 

A. J. KEneaty. 
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FLASH—THE AMERICAN TYPE, 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE FOXHOUND. 


HE modern foxhound is a marvelous il- 
lustration of man’s power to develop an 
animal selected for a certain purpose. 
From the original hunting-dogs of Great 

Britain has sprung the hound of to-day ; but it 
would be hard to detect the relationship could 
specimens of the old and the present types be 
placed side by side. 

For long the special occupation of the hound 
has been the pursuit of the fox, and the quali- 
ties of speed, scent, pluck and endurance, so 
necessary for the successful chase of fleet and 
wily Reynard, have been carefully fostered. 
Indeed, it is not going too far to say that for 
many generations the best brains and the larg- 
est purses in Great Britain have been inter- 
ested in the welfare of the hound, Brains and 
wealth, working together, can accomplish won- 
ders, good evidence of their power being fur- 
nished by the race-horse, the greyhound and 
the foxhound. 

In days of old the devotees of hunting were 
just as good riders, and every bit as enthusi- 
astic, as are the modern knights of pink and 
leathers. The methods of the chase then did 
not materially differ from those now in vogue 
—men rode as straight and carried ‘spare 
necks ” as gallantly as do the best to-day ; but 
the pace, as a whole, was slower. 

The dogs of old, bugle-voiced, throaty, stout- 
hearted, persevering fellows, were hunters and 
stayers ; but they could not get across country 
at the racing clip shown by a first-class modern 
pack. There was then no occasion for them to 
do so; too hot a pace would have been more 
than the horses could stand, With the general 
improvement of the horses came a correspond- 
ing improvement of the dogs, and this has 
steadily held until the horse and hound for 
hunting have become models of fitness for their 
purpose, 

British breeders were not slow to detect the 
type that could best stand the severe work of 
the chase; carefully selected animals of that 
type were used to perpetuate the race; and 





with the desire for extreme speed came a light- 
ening of form, so far as getting rid of every 
ounce of useless lumber was concerned, until 
we have the modern hound—the perfection of 
speed, in combination with the necessary power. 

It may be that in increasing the speed of the 
hound, something of the old, wonderful power 
of scent has been sacrificed, but this does not 
matter so much, as the country and the condi- 
tions governing the chase have also changed, 
A fast thing and far is now ¢fe thing, and the 
speed and dash of the modern hound fill the 
bill in a fashion which requires no improve- 
ment, 

The best hounds in America are, of course, 
descendants of the best of Great Britain. Here, 
owing to the different nature of the country, 
the conditions of thechase iuave altered, but our 
dogs, fairly judged, are as good as those across 
the water. Each can beat the other at the 
home game. A comprehensive article upon 
‘“The Development of the Foxhound in Amer- 
ica” appeared in Outinc for May, 1897, to 
which readers are referred for information 
which cannot be compressed within present 
limits. An excellent description of the fox- 
hound is as follows : 

“ With a courtly grin, the fawning hound 

Salutes thee cow’ring ; his wide op’ning nose 

Upwards he curls, and his large, sloe-black eyes 

Melt in soft blandishments, and humble joy ; 

His glossy skin, or yellow-pied, or blue, 

In lights or shades by nature’s pencil drawn, 

Reflects the various tints; his ears and legs, 

Fleckt here and there in gay enameled pride 

Rival the speckled pard ; his rush-grown tai 

O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch ; 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands ; 

His round cat foot, straight hams, and wide-spread 
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And his _ rn chest, confess his speed, 

His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill, 

Or far-extended plain; in every part, 

So well proportioned that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice. 

Of such compose thy pack.” 

Among interesting old-time performances b 
foxhounds are the following: Mr. Meyneil 
matched two hounds, Richmond, and a bitch, 
against Mr. Barry’s two hounds, Bluecap and 
Wanton, to run over the Beacon course at 
Newmarket, for five hundred guineas. The 
match was run by laying a drag from the rub- 
bing-house at Newmarket, town end, to the 
tubbing- house at the starting-post of the 
Beacon course, the four hounds being imme- 
diately laid on the scent. Bluecap won, with 
Wanton a very close second. Richmond was 
beaten about one hundred and twenty yards. 
Mr. Meynell’s other starter did not go the full 
course. The four miles wererun in a few sec- 
onds above eight minutes. 

Colonel Thornton’s famous Merkin was 
backed to run any hound of her year five miles 
over Newmarket, giving 220 yards, for 10,000 
guineas. She had done four miles in seven 
minutes and half a second. She was sold in 
1/95 for four hogsheads of claret, and the seller 
to have two couples of her whelps. 

An excellent idea of the high-class American 
foxhound, which may be said to represent the 
English type as it has been modified to best 
suit the requirements of the sport in this coun- 
try, may be had from the accompanying pict- 
ure of Flash. She is owned by Messrs. Walker 














and Hagan of Louisville, Ky. She may safely 
be styled one of the best types of hound at 
present in America, 

The main features of the standard of the 
American foxhound are as follows : 

Fore-legs, straight, placed squarely under 
the shoulder, and having plenty of bone; feet, 
medium size, round and compact, toes well 
arched, nails strong, pad thick and tough. 
Head, medium size, with proportionate muz- 
zle ; skull rounded, with slight peak ; profile 
line nearly straight. Ears, thin, soft, low-set 
and closely pendent ; they should reach within 
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an inch of the end of muzzle when pulled for- 
ward, Eyes, of medium size, soft and brown. 
Shoulders, powerful, well sloped, muscular, 
but not too broad, showing great leverage and 
power. Chest, deep enough for plenty of lung 
space, but narrower in proportion to depth 
than in the English hound. Back, strong, 
broad, short and slightly arched. Hind quar- 
ters and lower thighs, very strong, showing 
plenty of muscle. Coat, coarse and rough 
enough for protection, while not wiry or shag- 
gy. Height, from 2140 23% inches. Weight, 
50 to 57 lbs. Nomap. 


ROD AND GUN. 








A USEFUL SHOOTING-TRAP, 


distances, the accompanying cut will give 
an excellent idea of a very useful style of 
trap for shooting. The good grays evi- 
dently are fit for an all-day jog, while 
the rig illustrates what that stanch sportsman, 
Tom Johnson, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, thinks 
is about the proper thing for the plains. In 
‘chicken ” shooting on Manitoba prairies and 
farther west, a vast amount of ground is driven 
over, while extremely wide-ranging dogs beat 
the grass for the game. Insome sections a 
supply of water, food, etc., for the day must be 
carried, The killed grouse, too, frequently 
form quite a burden; while it is not unusual to 
work two brace of dogs alternately. For such 
shooting a handy trap forms an invaluable 
adjunct. Personal experience has not yet 
taught me the fine points of this particular 
trap, but it may do so before snow flies. John- 
son says his trap is big enough for the pair 
of us, which, as we together weigh about 450 
pounds, would indicate that it is quite a trap. 
If it is half so accommodating as are the big 
heart and soul of its sportsman owner, I'll 
have a ride over Manitoba grass that will 
rival the prophet’s old-time chariot record. 


[ spite of the camera's trick of falsifying 


A YOUTHFUL NIMROD. 


If by their works we shall know them, then 
eee Barberie, Esq., of Campbellton, New 

runswick, has qualified for tie war-path at an 
early age. While I, in humble respect, use the 
‘‘ Esq.” in writing of him, his immediate friends 
call him just plain ‘‘ Jack.” He shot his first 
grouse when he was eight — of age; two 
years later he killed his first salmon—a 14- 
pounder ; a year later he killed a 24-pounder, 
and he marked his twelfth year by shooting his 


first caribou, This is the record claimed for 
him so far. His portrait shows him to be a 
bright-looking, sturdy boy. This portrait I do 
not reproduce, because it shows the young 
nimrod posed above a dead caribou, with a 
background of snow-shoes and brush. To my 
younger readers I would say, never mind the 
ortraits, and strive to avoid the crush to get 
into print as a slayer of game. ‘There is more 
manliness and a more enduring glory about 
splitting kindling and packing in back-logs 
than will ever be found before acamera. The 
‘true sportsman hunts for pleasure, cares little 
about how light his bag may be, and cares 
nothing whatever about getting his portrait 
before the public. Too many of our publica- 
tions encourage this portrait and game, or 
fish, business. Men who should know better 
have themselves photographed beside a pile of 
dead things, ne send the picture to their 
favorite paper. In half the cases the pictures 
are ‘‘ fakes,” and in all the cases their effect is 
rather to encourage a further slaughter of game 
than to foster the spirit of true sportsmanship, 
which finds no pleasure in a ‘‘ faked ” or truth- 
ful portrait of a ‘‘ bag” or a “catch” that is 
three times as large as it ought to have been. 


PUT OUT THE CAMP-FIRE. 


August finds a host of campers spending a 
pleasant holiday, and to thesea word about the 
care of fires is in order. Never kindle a fire 
where it can spread, either upon or under the 
surface. I have known a fire to eat its way 
unsuspected through twenty feet of old mast, 
and then burst forth with such strength as to 
require desperate work by three men to check 
it. The wise camper, before starting his fire, 
notes the surroundings and decides how he 
could best ase a conflagration in case of 
accidents. Never leave a fire burning without 
someone to watch it, and above all, when break- 
ing camp, make it a cast-iron rule never to leave 
one spark of fire about the place. Carry water, 
even though that be troublesome, and drown 
out every vestige of fire. The man who will 
not take this trouble is unfic to be in the woods. 


CANADIAN SALMON RIVERS. 


At the time of writing, the sport upon the 
best salmon rivers had not been up to the gen- 
eral average. The Godbout, the Moise, and 
the Trinity have yielded the best fish, the 
average being about eighteen pounds. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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THE CYCLE TRADE SITUATION, 

HE first serious break in the $100 list price 
for the highest grade bicycles came July 
1st, on which date The Pope Manufact- 
uring Company announced a reduction 
to $75 of all 1897 Columbia models, ex- 

cept tandems, with a corresponding reduction 
in their medium-grade lines. Similar action 
followed on the part of a few other manufact- 
urers, but a general drop did not materialize, 
a majority of American makers having deter 
mined to maintain throughout the year the 
lists established at its beginning. 

This decisive action of the mammoth estab- 
lishment at Hartford has been interpreted in 
various ways, and its effect upon cycle trade 
conditions, both this year and next, is widely 
discussed. ‘The truth of the matter is that the 
leaders in the wheel industry have been obliged 
to compete, for two years past, with a multi- 
tude of small makers, who are in some cases 
mere assemblers, whose products, listed as 
‘high grade,” have been sold at such prices 
as they would bring at regular bicycle stores, 
or even disposed of at wholesale to department 
stores and auction houses, ‘The legitimate 
trade has suffered from this condition of affairs 
to such an extent that some radical move has, 
for some months, been imperatively called for ; 
and the initiative, taken by the Pope Manufact- 
uring Company, was the first step in the cam- 
paign to drive this chief disturbing element 
from the field, by placing on the market strictly 
high-grade bicycles at prices heretofore gener- 
ally asked for the best among the medium- 
grade machines. That this heroic treatment 
has not been without some effect already is 
proven by the large number of so-called 
‘*makers’”’ who have since either retired, or 
have announced their intention of so doing ; 
and the ultimate result, whether followed by 
the trade at large or not, is certain to be far- 
reaching and incalculably beneficial to the 
cycle industry as a whole. 

That the Pope Manufacturing Company 
should lead in this manner and at this time is 
quite fitting, as it is well known that they have 
quietly perfected a feasible chainless type of 
bicycle, and will place on the 1898 market, as 
their leading line, a number of models whose 
driving mechanism will be composed of cogs 
and beveled gears instead of chain-links, The 
chainless Columbia will list at not less than 
$125.00, while the chain types will undoubtedly 
remain at $75.00, It is too early as yet to forecast 
the conditions of next year, but it is probable 
that other manufacturers will attempt to elimi- 
nate the chain from at least a portion of their 
product, in which event it is not at all likel 
that the $100 00 list price for present styles will 
survive more than the present season. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS — RACING BOARD 
RULINGS. 


Instead of assigning all of the 1897 American 
cycling championships to the tournament to be 
held in connection with the national meet in 
Philadelphia, August 5th, 6th and 7th, the Rac- 
ing Board of the L. A. W. has divided them be- 
tween a few Eastern national circuit dates. 
The amateur one and two-mile national cham- 
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pionships are assigned to the national meet 
tournament; the half-mile amateur national 
championship to the West End Wheelmen of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., for their national circuit 
meet of August 12th; the third-mile amateur 
national championship to the meet of the Ata- 
lanta Wheelmen of Newark, N. J., August 14th ; 
and the quarter and five-mile amateur national 
championships to the Springfield (Mass.) Bicy- 
cle Club for their September meet. The pro- 
fessional championships, now also under the 
control of the L. A. W., are divided between 
the cities and dates named for the amateur 
championships, with the exception of the two- 
mile professional national championship, re- 
cently established, and assigned to the Penn 
Wheelmen of Reading, Pa., for their tourna- 
ment of August roth. 

The present season is witnessing a more 
rigid enforcement of the rules governing rac- 
ing affairs now on the statute books of the L. 
A. W. than ever before ; and as a result the 
weekly roll of suspensions of racing men has 
been unusually long, and considerable friction 
is naturally engendered, especially as between 
the Racing Board and contestants more or less 
ignorant of the regulations by which they are 
expected to be governed. It is the evident 
policy of the racing officials to interpret the 
rules literally and impartially, leaving it to the 
next National Assembly to correct such as have 
proven onerous during the present season. 
One rule prohibits amateur riders from going 
over 100 miles away from their legal residences 
to race, unless such points lie within the same 
State, or a special permit from the board be 
obtained. In exceptional cases such permits 
have been granted, but only for a specific meet, 
the board taking the ground that if a rider in- 
tends to travel about the country and race for 
prizes, he should turn professional, and if he 
seeks sport merely, he is likely to find enough 
of it within 100 miles of his home. ‘The chair- 
man holds that it would be unjust to real ama- 
teurs to allow prize-hunters to travel over the 
country and make a business of capturing hon- 
ors and prizes from local men. 

The friction between the board and college 
riders has been unusually severe, and some 
feeling has been displayed upon both sides. 
In view of this fact a few of the rules as inter- 
preted to the cycle-racing representatives of 
Harvard University may be of interest to mem- 
bers of educational institutions generally: 

“. . . Riders from a school, college, club or asso- 
ciation, or unattached, can enter sanctioned events by 
paying their entry fees.” ; 

“. ,. . An amateur college rider from any State 
other than the one in which the race is held, living 
more than 100 miles from the meet, must havea permit 
as required in the rules governing regular amateurs.” 

“Colleges may pay the expenses of their amateurs 
when they attend any other college meet open to col- 
lege riders only, and the contestants therein do not 
require traveling permits. At dll other meets they 
must pay their own expenses and entry fees, and con- 
form to the rules exactly as though they were not col- 
lege riders.” 


These interpretations settle much-questioned 
points, and place the college rider when com- 
peting in open events on the same level as the 
amateur of the rules. 

It is the opinion of the board that while a 
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college is in session, its location is the legal 
residence of the rider, but during vacation his 
home is his legal residence ; and in the enforce- 
ment of the 100-mile limit rule, distances will 
be measured from either point, according 
to the season of the year when the question 
comes up. 

A recent racing-board bulletin warns ama- 
teurs that to wear while on the track any name 
or device advertising a bicycle will be to incite 
an investigation of the offender’s status, anda 
possible transfer to the professional ranks. 
Officials of race meetings are required to report 
all amateurs who start in events with the name 
of a wheel on their costumes. Any racing man 


desiring to advertise a bicycle on the track can 
do so in the professional class only. The wear- 
ing of club names is, however, encouraged. 


CENTURY ROAD CLUB MATTERS. 

In addition to the national competitions 
enumerated in Ovurine for July, the Century 
Road Club of America offers special medals to 
its members for rides made under adverse cir- 
cumstances. In case of a notable long-distance 
record, or a ride over a course made under con- 
ditions requiring unusual demonstration of the 
possibilities of cycling, gold, silver or bronze 
** meritorious ride” medals are awarded, vary- 
ing with the value of the performance. Each 
claim submitted, 
wholly on its merits by the Road Records Com- 
mittee. This committee is constantly in receipt 
of inquiries relative to what constitutes a 
‘‘ meritorious ride.” It is, therefore, opportune 
to give herewith examples of rides upon which 
aclaim for a ‘‘ meritorious ride” medal might 
reasonably be based: Breaking the New York- 
Chicago, or the New York-San Francisco rec- 
ord. Both of these records are now so low 
that any further reduction would, without 
doubt, be a meritorious performance. In the 
same category would undoubtedly be placed a 
single, double or triple century, accomplished 
in good time under adverse conditions of 
weather, grades or roads that would deter the 
ordinary cyclist. 

‘* Meritorious ride ” medals have been awarded 
to Mr. L. H. Bannister, winner of the first 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh road race, 242 miles, the 
longest road race ever run on this continent ; to 
C. P. Staubach for a double century, from New 
York to Philadelphia and return, establishing 
a record for the course, the first time that the 
round trip between these two cities had ever 
been made in one day; to A. E Smith for the 
New York-Chicago record, July, 1896; to A. A. 
Gracey for individual mileage and century 
records—for the calendar year 1896, 22,848 
miles and 156 centuries ; and to John H. George 
in recognition of his 30 and 60 days’ mileage and 
century records—39 centuries in 30 days, 70 
centuries in 60 days, 3,900 miles in 30 days, 
and 7,000 in 60 days, 1896. ; 

It is not required by the officials of the Cent- 
ury Road Club that a meritorious performance 
must necessarily be accidental, for a rider may 
start out deliberately with the intention of ac- 
complishing something unusually arduous or 
extraordinary. It is quite essential, however, 
that an application for a meritorious ride medal 
be accompanied by sufficienteevidence to prove 
the performance. Checkers’ and witnesses’ 


however, will be judged. 
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signatures must be obtained and forwarded to 
the chairman of the Road Records Committee, 
Will L. Krietenstein, Terre Haute, Ind., to- 
gether with other evidence to show that the 
ride was of some extraordinary nature. 
TIME LIMITS ON CENTURY-RUNS. 
Atthe last regular meeting of the Century 
Road Club of America, it was voted relative 
to double and triple centuries ; 


“Time limit on double centuries shall be 24 hours ; 
on triple centuries, 36 hours, hese hours must be 
consecutive from start to finish on a double or triple 
century, irrespective of dates; that is, one century 
may be ridden on one day, and another on the next 
day ; and, if the time from the start of the first to the 
finish of the second is within 24 hours, a double cent- 
ury bar will beallowed. If, however, this time exceeds 
24 hours, separate bars only will be issued, bearing sep- 
arate dates. Engraving on double and triple century 
bars will be one date for each one hundred miles.” 


As official century courses are laid out and 
accepted by the club, OurinG will take pleas- 
ure in printing them, and thereafter recogniz- 
ing them as such. Already the Boston-New- 
buryport route—the most popular one in New 
England—has been determined upon, and the 
course is as follows : 


Start at Copley “Square, Boston, and go via Darte 
mouth street to Commonwealth avenue, to Cottage 
Farm; return to Beacon street, thence to Massachu- 
setts avenue, and across Harvard Bridge, through 
Cambridge to Day street ; to Malden, Lynn, Salem, 
Beverly, Ipswich and Newburyport, to the Wolf Tav- 
ern ;and return by the same route. In this instance, 
the detour from Commonwealth avenue to Cottage 
Farm and return to Massachusetts avenue is made 
both at the beginning and end of the trip, in order to 
measure a full hundred miles, as the distance by road 
“om Boston to Newburyport direct is only forty-eight 
miles. 


The following road records have been allowed: 


Henry Smith, Baltimore, 5 miles, straightaway, 13:21 
3-5; 10 miles, straightaway, 28:19 1-2; 15 miles, straight- 
away, 45:36 1-2; 20 miles, straightaway, 1:09 30, May 23, 
1897. Ai Maryland State records. 

Henry Smith, Baltimore, 20 miles, standard course, 
1:03:21 1-2; 25 miles, standard course, 1:21:33 1-23 50 
miles, standard course, 2:43:29 1-2; 75 miles, standard 
course, 4:17:12 1-2, May 23, 1897. All Maryland State 
and American records. 

Henry Smith, Baltimore, 100 miles, standard course, 
5:57:08; 200 miles, standard course, 14:34:55 ; 300 miles, 
standard course. 22:56:08; 170 miles, 12 hours, standard 
course; 314 miles, 24 hours, standard course, May ¢-10, 
1897. All Maryland State Road records. 300 miles, 12 
and 24 hour American road records. 

C. M. Hendrickson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 10 miles, stand- 
ard course, 24:20 15; 15 miles, standard course, 36:57 
2-5. Nov. 7, 1896. ew York State road records. 

Archie liergecon, Terre Haute, Ind., 1 mile, straight- 
away, flying start, paced, 1:55 1-5, June 2, 1897. Ameri- 
can record. 

Charles Franklin, Terre Haute, Ind., 1 mile, straight- 
away, standing start, paced, 2:12 1-5, June 2, 1897. 
American record. 

C. A. Foster, Terre Haute, Ind.,1 mile, standing 
start, unpaced, 2:16 4-5, June 2, 1897. American record. 


It has been decided to make a distinction in 
the one-mile road records. The four permis- 
sible mile records now recognized, are: paced 
and unpaced flying, and paced and unpaced 
standing, starts. 


KINGS COUNTY WHEELMEN’S MEET. 


The programme of the Sixteenth Annual Meet 
of the Kings County Wheelmen, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., held at the Manhattan Beach track on the 
afternoon of June 26th, included several ama- 
teur events—among them the one-mile amateur 
Greater New York championship. The latter 
attracted a large field, and resulted in a clever 








CYCLING. 


victory for R. A. Miller, of the Greenwich 
Wheelmen, with O, V. Babcock second. By a 
singular coincidence, these two men happened 
to be mated in the one-mile amateur State 
tandem championship, and they won by less 
than a length after a very pretty contest. H. 
D. Husser won both the half-mile and one-mile 
handicaps for amateurs by comfortable mar- 
gins. 

Summaries of amateur events : 

One-mile handicap—Final won by H. D. Husser ; B. 
L. Hunter, second; George Reith, third. Time, 2 
minutes 13 3-5 seconds. 

One mile Greater New York Championship—Final 
won by R. A. Miller; O. V. Babcock, second; I. A. 
Powell, third. Time, 2 minutes 19 3-5 seconds. 

One-mile State tandem championship—Final won by 
Miller and Babcock ; Henshaw and Hedstrom, second; 
Reeve and Crum, third. Time,2 minutes 15 15 sec- 
onds. 

Half-mile handicap—Final won by H. D. Husser: 
I. Schwartz, second ; B. L. Hunter, third. Time 1 
minute 1 1-5 seconds. 


FIRST TANDEM ROAD RACE, 


A novelty in cycle competition was witnessed 
on the Irvington-Milburn course in New Jersey 
on July 3d, when a twenty-five-mile handicap 
was run under the auspices of the Union County 
Roadsters, of Rahway, N. J. As only eight 


tandems were entered, they were started from 
marks quite far apart ; and, therefore, the con- 
test was practically unpaced. Faytel and Hum- 
mer, of Newark, N. J., finished first, while the 
time prize was won by Tracey and Alexander, 
of Hartford, Conn., who covered the course in 
The following 


the record time of th., 4m. IIs. 
was the order of the finish : 


Position and Name. Handicap. 
. Faytel and Hummer 6:00 
. Clark and Quinn....... 
. Archenburg and Hansen 
. Tracey and Alexander. 
. Foss and Kohls...... Ses senciese 
. Bliven and Mack 


Time. 
1:07:01 2-5 
1:05°45 
1:04:39 3 5 
1:04:18 
1:16:00 
1:17:00 


2:00 
scratch. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


That the mechanically ae ogee vehicle—the 
stanchest future ally of the bicycle in the 
movement for better roads—is to be a mech- 
anism of speed as well as of strength, has al- 
ready been proven on several occasions, nota- 
bly at Cleveland, Ohio, when, recently, the 
Winton hydro-carbon motor, in an exhibition 
on a circular track, covered a mile in one min- 
ute and forty-eight seconds, the fastest time on 
record for any type of the automobile. 

A recent bulletin of the Racing Board L. A. 
W. directs officials at race meetings to report 
for discipline the names of such men as fail to 
start in events for which they have regularly 
entered, unless excused for some reasonable 
cause. The rule requiring the appearance of 
all entrants is being enforced during the pres- 
ent season more rigidly than formerly, and 
violations without cause are liable to suspen- 
sion. 

American cycling products are finding their 
way into every corner of the world, In June, 
a single shipment of fifty high-grade machines 
was made to Smyrna, Turkey. 

Vermont is the latest State to enact a meas- 
ure designed to compel the adoption, in time, 
of wider tires on all road vehicles other than 
cycles. The law referred to will not go into 
operation for two or three years yet, but has 
been passed as a timely warning to builders 
and users alike. 
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In no part of the world is the pastime of 
cycling to-day ina more flourishing condition 
than in Denmark. A great impetus was given 
to the sport and trade in that country by the 
holding of the 1896 International Champion- 
ships in Copenhagen—at which time the best 
of the world’s racing men competed. The 
American machine is in high favor in Den- 
mark, its elegance, lightness, speed and gener- 
al superiority appealing to the discriminating 
tastes of the Danes. Nearly the entire royal 
family, with the exception of the aged king and 
queen, are cyclists, 

Riding a bicycle at a very slow pace is dif- 
ficult under any circumstances, but especially 
so when the machine or rider, or both, are 
loaded with military accessories. ‘* Walking” 
a bicycle is, however, a part of the regular 
training of the Danish cycle infantry, of which 
there are several companies ; and the proficiency 
acquired by many of these riders in managing 
their mounts, each one loaded like a pack- 
horse, effectually disposes of the old-time con- 
tention that the wheel would prove unwieldy 
in military service. : 

In their attempts to suppress the ‘‘ scorcher,” 
municipal and village authorities sometimes 
enact measures of useless annoyance to the 
most careful and considerate riders. Six miles 
per hour is named as the maximum speed in 
Geneva, N. Y., as well as in other places. Such 
a limit is ridiculously low, and allows for a 
pace hardly more than sufficient to maintain 
an equilibrium. 

Mr. William F. Reed has been appointed 
Chairman of the Illinois State Racing Board— 
the selection meeting with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the wheelmen of Illinois. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Carriage 
and Wagon Builders’ Association, held in Phil- 
adelphia, a special committee reported in favor 
of the promotion of a better understanding be- 
tween the owners of carriages and the riders 
of bicycles, and that ways and means be con- 
sidered for the co-operation, for their mutual 
benefit, of all users of the roads. 

A hedge cutter was heavily fined recently in 
an English court for strewing thorns on a road, 
for the puncturing of pneumatic tires. 


THE HARLEM WHEELMEN. 


This energetic metropolitan club's Manhat- 
tan Beach games, on the gth July, resulted as 
follows in the amateur events : 


Half-mile novice, amateur—Final heat won by H. 
C. Kuster, Riverside Wheelmen; William Tormey, 
Erie C. C., second ; George Taylor, Hobo C. C., third. 
Time, 1m, 21 1-5s. Won by length and a half; same 
between second and third. 

One-mile open, amateur—Final heat won by George 
Reith, Harlem Wheelmen; I. A. Powell, New York 
A. C., second; G. Hausemann, Harlem Wheelmen, 
third. Time, 2m. 37 4-5s. Won by quarter length; 
second, a foot over third. 

One-mile handicap, amateur—Final heat won by Fred 
Fullerton, Harlem Wheelmen (100 yards); E. De Mar- 
tini, South Brooklyn Wheelmen (60 yards), second; 
August Munz, Springfield (7o yards), third. Time, 2m. 
13 3°58. on by inches ; three lengths between second 
and third. 

One-mile tandem, amateur—Final heat won by W. 
H. Owen and C. O’Connor, Knickerbocker A. C; 0. V. 
Babcock, Harlem Wheelmen, and R.A. Miller, Green- 
wich Wheelmen, second; Ray Dawson and I. A. Pow- 
ell, New York A. C., third. Time, 2m. 262-5s. Won 
by inches; same between second and third. 


THE PRowLeER. 





OUTING FOR AUGUST. 





BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST. 

ARVARD-YALE Series. In the first 
game, played at Cambridge June 23, 
Harvard won;score7—5. Paine pitched 
a most effective game for Harvard, and 
had he been accorded better support by 
his infield, would have held Yale down to a 

smaller score. 








HARVARD. ab ribpoa el] YALE. abr irbpoae 
Rand, lf.... 3 2 1 o o o/Keator, cf.4 2 1 4 1 1 
Haugh’n,rb 4 o 1 8 o ojHazen, 2b..5 0 + 3 2 0 
Beale, cf....4 0 r 1 o ojLetton,1b.. 5 1 2211 © 1 
Scannell,c. 4 o 112 0 o/G'way,lf..5 0 2 1 000 
Steven'n,3b 4 1 1 © o 2/Fin’ke,3b,p5 0 0 0 4 0 
Burgess, rf.2 1 1 2 o 1/Camp,Ss....3 1 0 1 2 0 
Dean, 2b...3 o 2 3 2 1|/Wallace,rf3 1 2 1 © 2 
Chandl'r,ss 3 1 0 o o 1)Goodwin,c. 4 0 0 2 2 1 
Paine, p... 3 2 0 1: 5 olHecker,p..1 0 0 0 1-0 
Reed, 3b....3 0 0 1 0 © 

Totals.. 30 7 827 7 51 Totals... 38 5 82412 5 
BHarvard........ccccccccsecses Oo £39809 02 % -—7 
Yale...... $anoseensenseccos © 103000 1-5 


ee O 

Earned runs—Yale, 1. T'wo-base hits—Haughton, 
Greenway and Letton. Sacrifice hit—Burgess. Stolen 
bases—Burgess, Rand, Keator and Dean. First base 
on balls: By Paine—Camp and Wallace ; by Hecker— 
Rand, Chandler and Paine; by Fincke—Burgess. 
Passed ball—Goodwin. Wild pitch—Fincke. Struck 
out: by Paine—Keator, Hazen, Letton, Greenway, 
Fincke (2), Camp, Goodwin (3) and Hecker; by 
Fincke—Haughton and Scannell. Double play—Paine 
and Haughton. Umpire—Murray. Time—1h. 55m. At- 
tendance—7,000. 


The second game, played at New Haven on 
June 27th, was won by Harvard with a score 
of 1o—8, and gave her the ‘97 Yale series. This 
was the first game Harvard had won at New 
Haven since ’86 (10—9). 


HARVARD. r rbpoa e| YALE. r 1bpoa e 
Rand, 1. f...... 2 t 3 0 ojKeator, cf....2 3 3 0 1 
Haughton, 1b.0 1 7 1 1\Hazen, 2b..... oo 3 Tr 8 
Beale. cf...... o o r « c\Letton,1b.... 3 2 9 1 o 
Scannell,c.... 0 o 14 o 1 Greenway,i.f.3 3 4 1 1 
Stevenson, 3b.0 o o 1 1\Reed, 3b...... oor%n1rtl 
Burgess, r.f..2 1 o o o/Camp,S.S.....0 2 3 3 0 
Dean, 2b...... 2 0 1 2 1\)Wallace,r.f..0 0 0 0 o 
Chandler,s.s.2 1 0 3 1/Sullivan, t.f..0 0000 
Paine, p....... 2 1 1 © o/Fincke, p..... 00222 
|Goodwin,c...0 o 21 1 

Totals...... 10 527 8 5| Totals...... 8 102710 7 
SEEM bs cpesnucescsusenne I 3° 40 00 2 o—I0 
Vale.....c00- SSeecccencscones © 10220 30 0-8 
Earned runs—Yale, 3; Harvard, 1. Two-base hits— 
Camp, Greenway. Home-run—Greenway. Stolen 


bases—Harvard, 4; Yale, 2. 
and Hazen. First base on_balls—off Paine, 4; 0 
Fincke, 7. Hit by pitcher—Fincke, 2. Struck out—by 
Paine, 11; by Fincke,1. Total hits made—by Yale, g; 
by Harvard, 2. Passed ball—Goodwin. Wild pitch— 
Fincke. Time of game—2 hours and 30 minutes. Um- 
pire—Campbell. 
PRINCETON-YALE SERIES, 

The third and deciding game of the Prince- 
ton-Yale series was played at New York on 
June 19th. The feature was the heavy batting 
of Princeton through the game, one astonish- 
ingly replete with errors and loose play, and 
most disappointing. 


Double play—Greenway 





PRINCETON. ribpoa e| YALE. ribpoa e 
Bradley, c.f.. 2 o 1+ 1 o/Keator,c.f....3 2 2 01 
Easton, l.f.... 2 2 2 o o)/Hazen,2db...2 1 1 1 © 
Kafer, c....... 1 210 1 2\Letton,1stb.. 1 2 9 0 o 
Kelley, rst b.. 2 210 o 1Greenway,l.fo o 1 1 1 
Smith, 2d b... 4 o 2 5 o/Fincke,3d b..0 2 1 3 1 
Altman, r.f... 4 3 1 o 1/Camp,s.sS....1 2 1 20 
Butler,s.s.... 2 4 0 3 1/Wallace,r. f..0 0 3 0 © 
Hildebr’d,3db 3 3 o o oGoodwin,c...1 0 8 o 3 
Jayne, p......2 3 1 3 1/Fearey, p.....0 0 © 4 0 
Hecker, p..... ooo1r.se 

— eae ! — eee eee 

Totals...... 22 19 2713 6| Totals. ... 8 9 2712 6 
Princeton.... ~.csseeee coco @ 2 7 &29 6 & & OC O—22 
Ble..ee..-eee socccesesecseee 2 0 FT 31000 1-8 





Earned runs—Princeton, 7; Yale, 2. First base on 


balls—off Jayne, 6; off Fearey, 9 ; off Hecker, 1. First 
base on errors—Princeton, 1 ; Yale, 2. Left on bases 
—Princeton, 6; Yale,9. Struck out—by Jayne, 9; by 
Fearey, 3; by Hecker, 1. Three-base hits—Altman, 
ayne, Fincke. Two-base hits—Kafer, Butler (2), 
ildebrand, Keator (2), Greenway, Camp. Stolen 
bases—Bradley, Kafer, Kelley, Smith (2), Butler (3), 
Hildebrand. Double plays—Fearey and Letton; Jayne, 
Smith, and Kelley; Kafer and Smith. Wild pitches— 
Jayne, 1; Fearey, 1. Passed balls—Kafer, 1; Good- 
win, 3. Hit by pitcher—by Fearey,2; by Hecker, 1. 

Umpire—Campbell. Time—2 hours and so minutes, 

Post CapPTaIn, 

IN THE SOUTH. 

The baseball championship of the South is 
to be decided wholly by a comparison of the 
scores of the leading colleges. There is no 
decided and regular league or association 
whereby the comparison of series of scores 
and games would be able to decide the much- 
mooted question by percentage. 

The leading colleges and universities of the 
South are those of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arburn and Vanderbilt, 
and the University of the South. 

Virginia, undoubtedly, has the best claim to 
the championship, but she has a defeat by 
Georgia staring her in the face Georgia can- 
not claim it on account of a defeat by Vander- 
bilt ; Vanderbilt has a defeat by the University 


.of the South in the way of her claim; while 


the last has only the defeat by Virginia 
charged up against her during the season. 

The games between Virginia and Georgia 
have all kinds of shady sides. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that, with a fair and 
just umpire and a dona fide college team 
against them, Virginia would have had no 
trouble in winning handily. 

The great consolation of the South is that 
the tone of the players was much better than 
ever before—I except Virginia and North Caro- 
lina from this statement. That they play a 
fairly good game goes without saying; after 
playing all of the leading schools of the East 
with varying success, Virginia beat the Univer- 
sity of the South only by the close scores of 
six to three and four to one. 

This was the first year that Virginia has ever 
made a trip to the far South, 

Although there is nothing to be particularly 
proud of in the season, we prognosticate a 
bright future for Southern baseball. 

The following is a partial schedule of im- 
portant games played by the leading schools: 

Virginia, after playing all of the schools of 
the East, took two games from North Carolina, 
two from the University of the South, but lost 
two out of three to Georgia. 

Vanderbilt played but two of the other lead- 
ers, taking two out of three from Georgia, but 
giving the University of the South three out of 
five. Of the games that she had with the 
smaller schools she did not lose a series. 

Georgia split even with North Carolina, took 
one from Arburn, two out of three from Vir- 
ginia, but gave Vanderbilt two out of three. 

The University of the South, besides winning 
the series from Vanderbilt, took series from 
nearly all of the lesser schools of Tennessee, 
and two from Arburn, but lost to Virginia by 
the close scores before mentioned. 

G. B. WorrHen, University of the South. 











CRICKET. 


FTER the disappointment 
of a drawn game at Ox- 
ford, the Philadelphia 
team made their way to 

Manchester, where, on thecele- 
brated Old Trafford grounds, 
they were, on June soth, to cast 
their lot against -Lancashire. 
Many have been the heavy scores 
rolled up on this crease by Eng- 
land’s best players, but on this 
occasion both teams scored light- 
ly, and victory fell to the wear- 
ers of the ‘‘red rose” by seven 
wickets. The Lancashire captain 
took into consideration the fact that the Phila- 
delphians would hardly be in their best form 
so early in the tour, and dispensed with the 
services of Mold and Ward. He had no oc- 
casion to regret their absence. J. A. Lester 
again proved his ability as a batsman, with 
two very useful twenty-fours. H. P. Baily did 
the lion’s share of bowling, taking in the first 
innings six wickets for fifty-one runs. Cuttell 
bowled remarkably well, and in the two innings 
took ten wickets for sixty-five runs. 













The scores : 
PHILADELPHIANS. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

G. S. Patterson, c. Smith, 

b. riggs EPPA EF 18 1b, Cattell. ..0600. 9° 
A. M. Wood, b. Cuttell... 34 c. Hornby, b. Briggs. 12 
J. A. Lester, b. Cuttell.... 24 b. Cuttell. eocccces 24 
C. Coates, Jr., c. sub. b. 

CUCL. .cccvccceccesses.. b. Cuttell... 15 





Cc. Tyldesley, 


. 9 
F. W. Ralston, b. Briggs 3 


F. H. Bohlen, b. Cuttell.. .6 
L. Biddle, c. Cuttell, b. 
J 





Sn ckeavansesaceanad c. Tindall, b. Cuttell.. o 


5 
. B. King, c. Hornby, b. 
Briggs..... coos 2 
H. L. Clark, b. Cuttell.... 0 
H. P, Baily, c. Smith, b 


b. Hatiam,.s.s.. 











BIMSE.... cosreccscess 17 b. Hallam... 
P. H. Clark, not out 2 notout..... 
EXtras..sccccvccseres - 3 Extras... 

Total cocceccess 123 Totaleess..ccoveoe. 86 


LANCASHIRE, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
A. N. Hornby, b. Baily,.. 29 









c. Bohlen, b. Baily.... o 


b. Patterson... 


Baker, run out 1 not out...... ‘ 





| See eves 19 


Smith, c. Biddle, b. B a 

Hallam, c. Ralston, b. Pat- 
TOPSON so 000006 

Extras .... 


Di BANG iscsesvsivscses 9 


soeeeeseeeee I 


oeeeun: 





TOGA, 55s cincees sestans S45 MENS 5 Ss asanncaus 64 


The team arrived at Cambridge in the heart 
of the OE ae week,” when “ alma mater’’ is 
very much alive with boat races, balls, theatre 
parties, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and sup- 
pers, in fact, enough festivity to unbalance the 
eye of the best cricketer; but, notwithstand- 
ing the trials of a ‘‘ June week,” the Philadel- 
phians found two players on the University 
team whose eyes were particularly keen, and 
who punished the best bowling of, the visitors 
in a most unmerciful manner. The match 


opened June 14th, and resulted in an easy win 
for the Light Blues by an innings and 163 runs. 

N. F. Druce, who will be remembered as a 
member of the Cambridge team that visited 
this country in 1895, played.a most brilliant 
innings of 109, placing the ballin almost any 
direction at will, J. L. Jessop’s innings was a 
remarkable one ;- he was at the wicket only 95 
minutes, but during that time he compiled 
140 runs, including two sixes, one five, and 
twenty-one fours. The last 80 runs were put 
together in forty minutes. Off one of King’s 
overs he made 18 runs, and off one of Baily’s 15. 

A. M. Woods stood well at the top of the list 
with his 73. He seemed to be the only bats- 
man at all at home with the bowling of Wilson 
and Jessop. 

The scores follow : 


GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
G. S. Patterson, c. Bray, b 


JOEBOD, «026,00 sorecccceess © C. Bray, b. Sliine..:. 14 
A. M. Wood, not out....... 73 «1. b. w., b. Wilson... 25 
J. A. Lester, c. Marriott, b. 

JOSSOD NS oie'diaiciac'c nase cove 20 GC. Bray, b. “Wilson... -< 


Pp 
C. Coates, c. De Zoete, b. 


Wilson b 
F. W. Ralston, c. Druce, b. 

NE esc stnntassedaeues ©. By Wiis ces cccsicienss 23 
F. H. Bohlen, b. Wilson... 7 c. Bray, b. Shine.... o 
H. C. Thayer, c. and b. 


Jessop......+. déimdes see - @ D. Wilson viasssecsse 3 
E. M. Cregar, b. Wilson.. o b. Shine.............. 3 
H. P. Baily, b. Jessop...... o c. Shine, b. Wilson... o 
J. B. King, c. Shine, b. Wil- 

SON. .coeese Ce cccccscccccccs 2 c. Bray, b. Wilson.. 13 
P. H. Clark, c. Taylor, b. 

WIMON, .. scvvcass sicws 0060. 89 MOC OMe. dcccsccvccees 1 
Extras iccesdcccccccocccccece 29  Bwtraticcccscccccccccs 14 

ROUBL. ie0ts dees ccveseeeeee84Q ‘TOA cereces sdeccces 100 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Cc. F Burnup, c. Wood, b, Patterson s<<cc.cccccsecses 30 
F. Mitchell, c. Wood, b. King ......csscccvccccccesece 47 
BB. Marriott, c. Ralston, 0; Clarke. o..i..ce.cs coves 20 
Di. , EPP UCO, CB i, in os bree cch6s seed eeerecne 109 
G. L.. fessop; c. Baily, BD. Crewar..ccccssesessesesecce 140 
Be, Pas MOY, Ws WAMULY, oe seins nes ccostesencaseccsuseieds. <i 32 
Ba, We. GR POOR, BD. COOMRR cc ccc vecccccccceccccccves ° 
C. EB. M. Wilson, c. Ralston, b. Cregar .. .occcccoes 8 
E. B. Shine, c. Coates, b. King. 
Lg WN: Or Mss Sestisewrorcntonivitesenceces 
E. J. Moon, not out........ 
RECTOR cee casceses covncs 

give | ener wivinin/ews 





The old saying, ‘‘there’s luck in odd num- 
bers,” did not answer with the Philadelphia 
team, for the fourth match of their tour brought 
them their first victory. At Brighton (swept by 
ocean breezes), on June 17th, they opened their 
match against Sussex, a team which has among 
its members the celebrated Indian, Prince Ran- 
jitsinhji, undoubtedly the foremost batsman of 
to-day. 

The Philadelphians batted first and compiled 
a total of 216 runs. Lester was again at the 
top of the batting list, and was well supported 
by King; the others did little toward swelling 
the total. 

When the Sussex team went to bat, King dis- 
tinguished himself in a manner which will cause 
him to be envied by many another bowler who 
is getting his average reduced at the expense 
of the great Sussex bat, for he clean-bowled Ran- 
jitsinhji first ball, and in a short time the 
Counties’ innings finished for the small total of 
46 runs; King took seven of the wickets at a 
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cost of 14 runs. Sussex had to follow on, but 
this time King’s luck was not to be repeated. 
Ranjitsinhji was not dismissed until 74 were 
placed to his credit by a beautifully played in- 
nings ; W. Newham contributed 67, the innings 
finishing for a total of 252. This left the Phil- 
adelphians with 83 to get to win, and with 
Lester and Wood well set it was not lony before 
the visitors were able to celebrate a victory by 
eight wickets. 
PHILADELPHIANS. 

First Innings. Second Innings. 

G. S. Patterson, c. Butt, 
b. Bland 4 

A. M. Wood, b. Tate.... 10 
r* Lester, b. Tate.... 92 

Biddle, c. Butt, b. 

not out ........ ° 


5 
C. Coates, ‘Jr., b. Tate.. 
F. W. Ralston, b. Tate. 
H _L. Clark, 1. b. w., b. 
Bland 
H. a SORT. c. Bean, b. 


First Innines. Second Innings. 


ares. sg ?. i. 


b. Kin 
W.L. ie aly b. King 3 c. suo 4 King 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, b. 
King. 
c. Ralston, b 


ce. H. L., b. P. H. Clark. 74 
1o c. Wood, b. King 
o b. King 


W. dad ham, c. Biddle, 

b. Cregar 
Vine, b. King 
Killick, c. Ralston, 

Cregar.... 

Bean, not out 
Butt, b. Kine 
Tate, b. Kin 
Bland, c. Biddle, b. Cre- 
: Extras 
Total 

The fifth match of the tour started June 21st 
against Middlesex, at Lord’s grounds, the home 

the M. C. C., and scene of England’s most 
noted battles on the crease. Here the younger 
generation distinguished themselves in the 
Eton and Harrow match, ana the Oxford or 
Cambridge man earns his privilege to wear the 
much-coveted * blue.” 

Middlesex went to bat first, and at the fall of 
the last wicket had run up a total of 234. Sir 
T. C. O’Brien was in very good form ; Ford 
played with care, and Hayman and W ebb both 
played excellentinnings. The visitors were not 
very much at home with the bat, and were dis- 
posed of for 117. In this innings Stoddart took 
4 wickets for a ‘small cost of 12 runs. The sec- 
ond day of the match, being the Queen's Jubi- 
lee Day, everyone took a holiday, including 
the cricketers, and play was resumed June 23d. 
The visitors went to bat again, this time with 
much better results ; a total of 270 was put up, 
Wood contributing a well-played innings of 80. 
Middlesex were left with 154 to make to win; 
this they got with the loss of three wickets, for 
Ford hit out in his old-time Cambridge form, 
and in seventy-five minutes had 112 runs to his 
credit. 

The scores follow : 


OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Second Innings. 
8 c. sub. b. Cregar 


c. Coates, b. Clark 


First Innings. 
A. E. Stoddart, b. Baily 
H. B. Hayman, c. Ral- 
ston, b. King 
Rawiin, b. Baily 
F. G. J. Ford, . Patter- 
son, b. P. Clark 40 
i o on b. 


not out.... 
A. J. Webbe, not out... not out.. 
H. Phillipson, c. Biddle, 


b. es 


ey c. Wood, b. 
Baily 
Phillips, b. King 


Extras Extras...... £8sSsebswewns Ir 


PHILADELPHIANS, 


First Innings. 
H. C. Thayer, run out.. 34 
A. M. Woud, b. Marsden 
J. A. Lester, c. Hearne, 
b. Stoddart 
L. Biddle, b. Hearne.... 
J. B. King, b. Hearne.. 
C.Coates, Jr., b. Phillips 
P. H. Clark, b. Phillips. 
F. H. Bates, b. Stoddart 
F. W. Ralston, b. Stod- 
dart -. 3 ¢. O'Brien, b. Hearne... 
E. M. Cregar, not out. not out 
H. P. Baily, b. Stoddart o 1. b. w., b. Hearne 


Second Innings. 
c. and b. Rawlin 
b. Rawlin 


c. Phillipson, b. Phillips 4 
c. and b. Hearne 
b. Stoddart 


c. Webbe, b. Hearne... 


7 
The sixth match started June 24th at ‘‘ The 
Oval,” in London, against Oxford, past and 
present. The Oxonians, although far short of 
full strength, won by seven wickets. All the 
men seemed to get fairly on to the bowling, 
nine of them getting into double figures. The 
Philadelphians were disposed of for 120 in 
their first innings, but in their follow on made 
a much better showing. Coates played a brill- 
iant innings, one of the best played so far by 
the Americans. The home team were not long 
in finishing the match, and notched off the 
necessary runs for the loss of three wickets. 


OXFORD, PAST AND PRESENT. 


First Innines. 


Second Innings. 
E. Rowley, c. Wood, b. 
P. H. Clark 


1D, SRRUOG os s0uscnc. aseee + 10 
b. P. Clark 


Lord Scott, b. King..... 10 
A. Eccles, b. Bates... «.. 24 
H. F. Stanley, c. Wood, 


B. 
b. P. H. Clark. 

Mr. Montmorency, b. P. 
H. Clark 

T. B. Henderson, 
Bates 

Mr. Berkeley, not out.. 

M. Stocks, b. King..... 

A. P. Wickham, b. King 


Extras TERRORS cp ccssscseencs cose 8 


PHILADELPHIANS, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

A. M. Wood, c. Bannon, 

b. Stocks...... 
H. C. Thayer, c.Fane, b. 

StOcks...00...cevcoecce 31 
J. A. Lester, st. Wick- 

ham, b. Stocks.... .. 1 1. b.w., b. Berkeley.... 2 
J: B. King, b. Berkeley. 7 c. Fane, b. Stokes 

Coates, Jr.,c. Hen- 

“ne b. Stocks.. 
F. H. a © c. and b 

Berkeley. oes 


13 c. Stanley, b. Berkeley. o 
c.Wickham, b. Stocks.. 11 


5 c. Henderson,b. Stocks. 84 
- to 1. b. w., b. Berkeley.... 7 





CRICKET. 


Second Innings. 
8 runout 


B. BOCK. cc ccccscscccces 
b. Berkeley 
b. Berkeley 


not out 
Extras 


First Innings. 
L. Biddle, b. Stocks .... 
E, M. Cregar, b. Berke- 


H. L. Clark, Cc. Bannon, 
b. Stock 

P. a. Peck, not out... 

Extras 


Total..cess sees + eeeeI20 

The seventh match started June 28th, 
Sheffield, against Yorkshire. The game fin- 
ished a draw, owing to heavy rainfall, The 
Philadelphians made an excellent ne 
and an innings of 225, against this county, 
creditable for any team; in addition to this, 
the visitors did well in disposing of four of the 
best men in the Yorkshire team for a compar- 
atively small score. After the first day only a 
very few runs were made. The scores follow : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 


H. C. Thayer, st. Bairstow, b. Peel 
A. M. We od, 1, b. w., b. Wainwright... 

J. A. Lester, c. Wainwright, b. Brown. 

G. S. Patterson, run out ‘ 
. B. King, st. Bairstow, b. Peeliccs.cccccccsccccccecs 
>. Coates, Jr., run out 

|: § Bohlen, c. Bairstow, b. Denton 

a H. Clark, c. Hawke, b. P. 

2. M. Cregar, b. Moorhouse 
. P. Baily, c. Brown, b. Peel... 

. W. Ralston, not out 


YORKSHIRE, 


F. S. Jackson, b. King 
Brown, c. Wood, b. King 
Denton, c. Patterson, b. ‘Baily 
Moorhouse, not out 
Wainwright, 1. b. w., b. King...... ae 
Lord Hawke, not out 29 
Peel, Bairstow, F. W. Milligan, Haigh and Hunter 
to bat. 
PERUPAB oc:5000000ye OT Pe re TT eT Teer rT Tori Ti TT ere 
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From smoky Sheffield the Philadelphians went 
July 1st down to Bournemouth, where the fra- 
grant odor of the pine trees and morning dips 
in the ocean made three days of pleasure, Not- 
withstanding the fact that their opponents, 
Hampshire, won the match by five wickets, the 
Philadelphians played good cricket, and for the 
first time, so far in the tour, George Patterson 
got set playing i in his old form for 88 runs ; Les- 
ter also gave us another of his valuable contri- 
butions. Had the Philadelphians held out as 
well in their second as in their first innings, 
Hants would have had their work cut out to 
win. Major Spens played an excellent innings 
for the winners with 118 not out in their first 
innings; Barton also did good service in the 
second innings with his 93not out. The scores: 


PHILADELPHIANS, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
G. S. Patterson, c. and b. 
Light 
H. C. Thayer, b. Baldwin. 11 
J.A. Lester, st. Bennett, b. 
Baldwin 


b. Bowers 

¢c 

60 b. 

A. M. Wood, b. Andrew.. 47 c¢. 
b. 

b 

c 


>. Steel, b. Bowers. . 


. B. King, c. Light, b. Hill 35 


. Coates, Jr., bs Andrew. 5 


J 

C. 

F. H, Bohlen, run out.... 3 

E. M. Cregar, c. Spens, b 
Heseltine 

H. _ a Bennett, b. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


P. H. Clark, not out o not out 
WUMT RBs cicseswesteeucccess 33 Extras....cesccccsees. 


BO skescscevaveasee es 292 


HAMPSILIIRE, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 


R. A. Bennett, ° P. H. 
D. A. Steel, b. King 


nag . King, b. Baily.. 24 
7. W. D. Quinton, b. 


b. 
not out 
not out 


g. b. P. H. Clark 

A. L. Hill, c. Ralston, b. 

Cregar 
Major Spens, not out.. 
Andrew, b. Cregar...... 5 b, 
C. Heseltine, c. mane b. 

Patterson. 1 
Light, c. King, b. “Baily... 
Bowers, b. King 
Baldwin, absent 
Extras.... 


b. P. H. Clark 
b. Patterson 
P. H. Clark 


Total. .ccocccceres . 

After three days’ rest the Americans com- 
menced the ninth match of their tour at Bir- 
mingham, July 8th, against Warwickshire. 
This was ore of the best matches of the tour, 
and resulted in a win (the second) for the Phila- 
delphians, by five: wickets. Scoring was good 
on both sides, close on a 1,000 runs being made 
in the three days’ play. Only one batsman in 
each innings left the wicket without scoring. 
These were undoubtedly Bohlen’s days, for in 
both innings he scored and played well, and 
has considerably increased his average by add- 
ing 87 runs to his total without the loss of a 
wicket, Lester was once more at the top of 
the scoring list. King did fine work with the 
ball, taking twelve wickets in the two innings, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

First Innings. 
Quaife (W.G.), b. King 3 
Santall, b. P. A. Clark.. 10 
J... Byrne, c. Bates, b. 

Baily 32 1. b. w., b. King 


Second Innings. 
b. P. H. Clark 
not out 


7o c. Coates, b. Baily 
. King. 
g.. 7) oe 
Williams, c. Bates, b. 
3aily 
A. C. S. Glover, b. King 23 b. 
Devey, not out b 
Pallett, b. King 
Field, c. Thayer, b. oS 
Extras 


Total.... 


b. 
2 b. 


PHILADELPHIANS. 
First Innings. 
G. S, Patterson, b. San- 


ta i 
A. M. Wood, b. Field.. 
j. A. Lester, c. By rne, 
b. Santall 35 
H.C. Thayer, b. Santal! 18 
J. B. King, c. Field, 
Lilley 
C. Coates, Jr., 
Santall 25 
F. H. Bohlen, not out... 56 not out 
E. M. Cregar, b. Pallett 28 b. Byrne 
F. H. Bates, b. Byrne... 1 
P. H, Clark, b. Santall. 10 
H. P. Baily, b. Santall.. 14 c. Byrne, b. Santall..... 
Extras. Extras 


Second Innings. 


4 b. Pallett 
. 24 c. Williams, b. Pallett... 


b. Santall 


13 not out 


Total...cccce POUR. 5 06% é 


On lee 5, Captain Patterson cabled the 
committee to send out an extra wicket keeper. 
They selected. J. H. Scattergood, who sailed 
July 7, and joined the team at Bristol, July 15. 
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This was a good selection ; Iam sorry it was 
not made earlier. Encourage the young ones 
when they show real merit. 

THE METROPOLIS, 

The most interesting game to players in and 
around New York during the past month was 
the one played June 26th, at Livingston, between 
representatives of the Metropolitan District 
League and the New York Association. A\l- 
though the League were not able to play at quite 
fullstrength, they wereable to pull through with 
a win by 83 runs. The Association batted first, 
and after rolling up a total of 217 it was thought 
that the gamewaswellin their hands. The bowl- 
ing of the Association was no equal for batting 
powers of the League, and when H. C,. Wright 
and R. T. Rokeby got set, they put on 88 runs 
before the combination was broken, raising the 
total to 147 for three wickets, Both men hit out 
in fine style, the former making 71 and the 
latter 63. A. Gunn, as usual, did some great 
hitting for his 32, and M. V. Hughes played a 
good game for 31. The bowling of the Asso- 
ciation was so taxed that Captain Brown put 
on no less than ten of his men, For the Asso- 
ciation, A. Brown set his men an excellent ex- 
ample by playing first-class cricket for 69 runs; 
J. H. West hit freely for 53. The stand of these 
two players raised the total 84 points, The 
match went to prove the superiority of local 
players as batsmen to bowlers. While there 
were quite a number of good all-round bats- 
men in the two teams, the bowling was decid- 
edly poor, T. G, Clark, who made the best 
showing, took 4 wickets for 43 runs, 

The totals were New York C. A., 217; Met- 
ropolitan D, C. L., 300. 

In the Association Paterson still have an 
unbroken series of wins, although Brooklyn and 
New Jersey have both given them close runs, 
especially the latter, who stood a very good 
chance of winning, had the game been played 
out. The month’s summary follows : 

June 19—Manhattan, 66; St. George, 61. 

Kings County, 62; New Jersey A. C., 159. 

Paterson, 135; Brooklyn, 108 (for 9 wickets). 
3—Kearney, 77 ; St. George, 19. 

Brooklyn, 103 ; Columbia, 31. 

Kings County, 76 ; Manhattan, 71. 
5—St. George, 48 (for 4 wickets); Paterson, 233. 
10—Brooklyn, 128 ; Manhattan, 30. 

Paterson, 126; New Jersey, 106 (for 6 wick- 

carhee, 73; Kings County, 26. 

St. George, 51 ; Culumbia, 71 (for 5 wickets). 

The limited number of clubs in the League 
make the match list somewhat small. The 
summary, since last writing, is as follows: 

June 19—New Jersey A. C., 121 ; Manhattan, 70. 
July 3—Manhattan, 147 ;New York, 100 (for 7 wickets). 
July 1o—New Jersey A. C., 272; New York, 25. 

The short Canadian tour of the New Jersey 
A. C. resulted in an even finish of a win and a 
loss. The first match, July 3, at Toronto, 
against Rosedale, was a very easy win for the 
visitors by a score of 264 (for 7 wickets) to 80. 
C. P. Hurditch proved the hero of the game, 
with one short of a century to his credit. 

Against the Toronto Club, at Toronto, on 
July sth, the home players won by the narrow 
margin of 3 runs, the totals being Toronto 73, 
New Jersey A. C. 70. 


July 


July 
July 


THE HALIFAX CUP, 
The Halifax Cup contests are drawing to a 
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close, and, at the time of writing, Merion and 
Germantown stand tied for first place with 6 
won and 2 lost games ; Belmont follows with 4 
won and 3 lost; Philadelphia, 4 won and 4 lost; 
Radnor, 2 won and 6 lost; Belfield last, with a 
single win and 6 losses. A summary of the 
same during the past month follows : 


June 19—Germantown, 314; Radnor, 92 (for 3 wickets). 
Merion, 113; Beltield, gs. 
Belmont, 136 ; Philadelphia, 135. 
June 26—Radnor, 160 ; Philadelphia, :58. 
Belmont, 172; Belfield, 137 (for 6 wickets). 
Merion, 344 ; Germantown, 201. 
July 3—Philadelphia, 117; Belmont, 115. 
Merion, 250; Radnor, 60. 
Belfield, 108 ; Germantown, 170 (for 5 wickets). 
5—Germantown, 178; Belmont, 9. 
Merion, 207 3 Philadelphia, roz. 
Radnor, 1133; Belfield, 98. 
July ro—Radnor, 62; Belmont, 190 (for 8 wickets). 
Philadelphia, 92; Belfield, 64. 
Germantown, 161 ; Merion, 144. 


July 


CHICAGO, 


Chicago is adopting what has long been pop- 
ular in the old country, and might well be fol- 
lowed by several of our other big cities East— 
a cricket week. For the week beginning July 
3d, the various clubs entertained as guests a 
Canadian eleven, andan eleven from St. Louis. 

The first match between All Chicago and the 
Canadian team resulted in a win for the Cana- 
dians by five wickets, The home team in their 
first innings were soon disposed of for 39 runs; 
against this the visitors made 110. Chicago’s 


second attempt realized 139, with sixty-eight 
runs to get to win; the visitors had an easy task, 
and were left with five wickets to spare. 

July 5th brought St. Louis into the fieldagainst 


the Cicero Club. A low-scoring, but interesting 
game resulted in a win for St. Louis by nine 
runs. The totals were: Cicero, first innings, 
45; second innings, 30. St. Louis, first innings, 
50; second innings, 34. 

On July 6th St. Louis were easily defeated 
by the Canadians by a score of 150 to 53. G.S. 
Lyon bowled in such excellent form for the 
winners, that he took seven wickets for 30 runs. 
Rev. F. W. Terry headed the batting with 43 
contributed to the winning score, 

July 7th the St. Louis suffered another de- 
feat, this time at the hands of the Wanderers’ 
Club. St. Louis were disposed of for 88 runs, 
while the Wanderers put together 177. 

On the 8th the Canadians started a two-day 
match against the Wanderers, and the St, Louis 
team met the Chicago Club in a one-day game. 

The Canadians disposed of the Wanderers 
for 105 runs in their first innings, and in their 
second innings for 120; against this the Cana- 
dians made 171, and were left with 55 to win. 
The necessary runs were made for the loss of 
4 wickets, leaving the Canadians victorious by 
6 wickets. 

The St. Louis team won their match easily 
by a score of 130 to 43. Holder, of the St. Louis 
team, bowled well, taking 5 wickets for 24 runs, 

July roth the Canadians placed another win 
to their credit, this time against the Chicago 
Club. The Canadians batted first, and, with 
the total at 198 for 8 wickets, declared their inn- 
ings. Chicago were dismissed for 86 runs, W. 
R. Wadsworth taking 5 wickets for 4o runs. 
Rev. Terry played well for 30; S. C. Wood 
also contributed 30, not out, to the score of the 
winners. T. C, TuRNER. 





GOLF. 


MONG the interest- 
ing ne in 
the golfing world 
since our last issue 


has been the inter- 

pretation of the rules made 

by the Executive Commit- 

tee of the United States 

Golf Association. It is now 

in order to have a com- 

mentary upon the interpre- 

tations, and perhaps Inter, 

an elementary text- 

book on the commen- 

tary. The fact is— 

and it is well under- 

stood by the old play- 

ers of the game—that 

there cannot be de- 

vised a set of rules to 

govern every possible 

contingency ina game 

so replete with novel 

situations, It is well 

enough, perhaps, to 

; define ‘*Col, Bogey,” 

ivy and what ‘a wheel- 

barrow”’ is ‘ton the 

course,” and the pen- 

alties attendant upon 

getting your ball into 

a wheelbarrow, or under a grass-cutter, It 

develops a sense of importance, but beyond 

that, little good is done. Every sportsman 

knows what the rules for this or any other 

sport are for, and what they are not for; and 

as soon as it comes to playing our games with 

spirit-levels, and surveyors’ compasses, and 

the rules in three or four octavo volumes, 

we had better retire. So far as we can judge, 

the committee, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 

have simply added more words to rules that 

needed none, Certain of their explanations 

and rulings are of assistance, and all golfers 

are glad to have them, but it is sound advice, 

we are sure, to do as little tinkering of the 

rules as possible. It is a good thing to bear in 

mind, too, that rules are made to obey, not 

to interpret. Usually they are plain enough 

for a good sportsman; it is only the jockey 

element in any sport which finds them puzzling. 

There have been team-matches galore, dur- 

ing the last month, more, indeed, than space 
permits to chronicle, 

The Richmond County verszs Baltusrol was 

a good match, in which Mr. Tyng beat Mr, 

ames Park, 4 up; Mr. Toler beat Mr. L. B. 

Stoddart, 5 up; Mr. Chadwick beat Mr. Bev- 

erley Ward, Jr.,9 up, and the match ended 

with Richmond County two holes to the good, 

Knollwood beat the Racquet Club 13 to 5, 

Mr. Alexander Morten being the only member 

of the Racquet Club team to score. e had as 

opponent Mr. J. B. Harriman, and beat him 


5 up. 

insite went to Philadelphia, and were beaten 
46 to 7. 

In the Meadowbrook versus Rockaway match, 
Meadowbrook won 15 to 7—Mr. Winthrop Ruth- 
erford contributing 9 holes, and Mr. F. O. Beach 


6 holes, for Meadowbrook, It would be diffi- 


cult in these days to do more than mention the 
more important events among golfers. Golf 
now is played everywhere. There are golf 
clubs in Florida, Maine, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, and scattered between these thousands 
of miles, are golf clubs ever increasing in size, 
and ever adding to their numbers. 

At the Seabright tournament July 5th, there 
were some good cards turned in. Mr, Tyng— 
who won the cup, beating Mr. Bowers, the run- 
ner-up—made 36-+-41=—77; Mr. John Reid, Jr., 
37-+41—78 ; Mr. Larocque, 37+43=80; Mr. D. 
Chauncey, 37-+44—=$1; Mr. Beverley Ward, 
37-+45=82. These are good scores, the best five 
cards that have been handed in at any first- 
class tournament we have had thus far. Unfort- 
unately we are not acquainted with the Sea- 
bright links and cannot speak of their hazards 
and difficulties, But unless these men were 
exceptionally ‘ fit” on that day, the links are 
probably rather easy. To do 36 and 37 for nine 
holes over a first-rate long course is not a com- 
mon feat yet for our golfers. On July 9th, how- 
ever, Davis, the professional, at Newport, made 
a new record over that course, going out in 37 
and coming in in 36, a total of 73. Few of our 
amateurs can be expected to do anything like 
that, unless it be over unusually simple links. 
Seabright may be pretty well satisfied that 
their links need lengthening and stiffening up 
all around. Of other good scores, Mr, J. B. Tailer 
has handed in an 84 over the Ardsley Casino 
Course. Mr. W. B. Crittenden now holds the 
record at Dyker Meadow, with the following 
card for nine holes : 

Holes . 5s. «+ = ©@ & & & 
Yards...... 431 235 306 310 282 370 506 287 279 
Cc 4@ @€ @¢ © § 6 CO gms 

This is not a particularly good card, with a 6 
for the shortest and a6 for the longest hole, 
nor is it a test at all, since a game consists of 
18 holes, and it should be generally understood 
that a record for a course must be for 18 holes. 
Any duffer may accidentally do a hole in one, 
or two, and thus hold records, while for 18 holes 
one’s play has a fair test; and the aim of the 
game is to test patience and steadiness as much 
as anything else. To play 3 holes, or 6 holes, 
or even 9 holes, is not the game, because then 
you have eliminated one of the game’s inalien- 
able characteristics, which is, that the player 
shall be called upon for steadiness and general- 
ship in turning out a good total, not for a few 
holes, but for 18 holes. 

Many men do not seem to get the hang of 
the game, so to speak, even now. Nobody cares 
what this hole or that hole is done in, nor what 
any 3 or 4 or g consecutive holes are done in ; 
the game is 18 holes, and nothing less than 
that is the game. No horseman would think of 
describing the good seat, and light hands, of a 
man sitting a horse that was tied to a post; 
the test of his seat and hands is the twelve 
miles across country. The game of golf is 18 
holes, and unless the 18 holes are played out, 
every one of them, there is no criterion for 
judgment. 

At the Staten Island Cricket Club Tourna- 
ment, July roth, the best card handed in was 
that of Mr.G. E. Armstrong with an 85, though 
Mr. Callender won with an 87—11—76, which by 
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the way shows some pretty erratic handi- 
capping, since no man who can do 18 holes in 
go ought to get anything like r1 as a handicap, 
for our very best amateurs are not on the 80 
mark, 

At Oyster Bay, June 19th, Oyster Bay beat 
the Queens County team 12 holes to 10, a very 
good match, although the first two men on the 
Oyster Bay team did practically all the scoring. 

Central New York has been more enterpris- 
ing than the rest of us, and there they have a 
league ; and of late they have been playing a 
league tournament, Rochester, Otsego, Albany, 
Sadaquada and Trenton taking part. 

The Brokers’ tournament at Knollwood was 
not a great success, so far as the golf went, 
though, no doubt, there was plenty of sport. 
Messrs. Toler and Macdonald who were penal- 
ized each six strokes, did 92 and gr respect- 
ively, making their net scores 97 and 98, while 
the best gross score was an 89 by Mr. W. S. 
Edey. 

From across the water come reports of nota- 
ble golf in the Ladies’ Championship meeting 
at Gullane. The two Misses Orr, who learnt 
their game at North Berwick, were the final- 
ists. ‘The course was the regular men’s course, 
and, judging by the performance of Miss E. 
C. Orr in the final match against her sister, she 
is about as good as any of our male amateurs, 
bar ten or a dozen. Her score, in a driving 
rain, for fifteen holes, was: 4, 5, 4, 5, 4, 5, 6, 6, 
4,5, 4,5, 4,4,5. Thelast three holes were not 
played, as the match was won at that point. 
Nor was Miss E. C. Orr the only lady player 
who showed great proficiency. Miss Titterton 
was only beaten two up by the champion, while 
Miss Dod, Miss Blythe, Miss Anderson—a sis- 
ter of the amateur champion—Miss Kennedy, 
Miss Starkie-Bence and others would all have 
stood a very fair chance to win the Brokers’ 
tournament at Knollwood had they appeared 
there and been given any sort of a handicap, 
It was said by a number of the on-lookers that 
so far as the play through the green was con- 
cerned, a number of these ladies were as good 
as the best amateurs. The driving was gener- 
ally short of the masculine standard, but aside 
from that, there was nothing to be desired in 
either style or performance. 

The Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour has 
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kept at his golf with the same patience and im- 
perturbable serenity which characterized his 
conduct as Irish Secretary, with the result that 
this year he won the Parliamentary Golf Han- 
dicap after a close match with Mr. Foster. 

The writer received a letter dated June 15th 
from Mr. Horace Hutchinson, in which he 
wrote that he and Messrs. Leslie Balfour-Mel- 
ville, Emley Blackwell, and R. T. Boothby had 
accepted an invitation extended by Mr. W. S. 
Harper to come to this country. ‘They intend 
to play at the Norwood Country Club tourna- 
ment, at the tournament at Chicago, and to 
remain here some six weeks in all. It is need- 
less to say that every golfer will add his wel- 
come to that of Mr. Harper, and that they will 
be received everywhere with that hospitality 
nowhere more generously offered than in the 
United States. 

It is to be hoped that, before their departure, 
we may have some representative teams of four 
to meet them, and also that we may have ample 
opportunity to see just how our best men can 
play when pitted against such formidable ad- 
versaries. Such hints and suggestions as these 
men can give us, not only concerning our play, 
but concerning our methods of laying out links, 
will be invaluable, and we ought to profit largely 
by their visit. 

Mr. A. J. Travers Allan, the present holder 


-of the amateur championship of Great Britain, 


has upset some of the traditions of the game. 
Mr. Allan was born in 1875, and began to play 
golf in 1892. After two years’ play he made a 
record for the links at Braid by doing them in 
69. He has done the Gullane course (the scene 
of the ladies’ championship this year) in 70. 
He has been the holder of the Students’ scratch 
medal at the Edinburgh University Club for 
four years. His progress has been very un- 
usual, beginning to play the game when he 
was seventeen, and turning up as amateur 
champion at twenty-two. Of his style and 
method we have already written in these col- 
umns. No doubt much of his success is due to 
his opportunities for play with first-class men 
at St. Andrews, his home links, and elsewhere. 
Aman who learns his golfing manners from 
‘“*Old Tom,” and his style from Auchterlouis, 
surely has advantages denied to most of us on 
this side of the water. Pr. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOTOGRAPHY in 
the natural colors 
has been an ¢guzs 
fatuus for years ; 
and the all-absorb- 

ing question of the day 
is, is it to continue to be 
so, or are the renewed 
hopes inspired by the 
communications of such 
reliable and able experts 
as Abney and Trueman 
Wood, the result of ex- 
periments made by 
themselves, and in their 
presence, by M. Chas- 
sagne, the discoverer of 
the alleged principle of 





color selection, to be realized? That such a 
principle has been hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected is no reason why it should not exist ; 
but it is so unlike anything with which we are 
acquainted, and the ‘: discoverers” of photog- 
raphy in natural colors have so often been 
humbugs that even a tolerably large degree of 
skepticism is but natural. 

Briefly stated, the principle of color selection 
discovered—I feel strongly inclined to say in- 
vented—by Villidine and Chassagne, as applied 
to photography in natural colors is as follows : 
An ordinary silver print is prepared by brush- 
ing over, or immersion in a certain solution ; 
and when dry, is brushed over alternately with 
three solutions, red, green, and blue ; and se- 
lection and absorption do the rest. Wherever 
there was red, green, or blue in the object 








LAWN TENNIS. 


photographed there will those colors take hold, 
and in just the required proportions to repro- 
duce every shade of every combination found 
in nature. 

That this is difficult to believe goes without 
saying, and less than twenty years ago would 
have been declared impossible. But since then 
many impossibilities have lost their 2, and it 
is at least possible that it may be so in this. It 
has been noted, and suggested as a matter of 
doubt, that in two pictures in which a table 
with colored ornaments appears, the arrange- 
ment of thecolorsis notthe same. Inone a cer- 
tain portion of one ornament is, say, green, 
while the same portionof the same ornament in 
the other is red; and no doubt this is a serious 
matter, although not sufficiently so to warrant 
us, in our ignorance of the principle involved, 
in condemning it, 

Nor would it be right, as vet, to judge of the 
method by its fruits. A few mistaken enthu- 
siasts, especially in this country, have raved 
about the beauty of the results that have been 
shown, just as the same useful class raved about 
the supposed beauty of the earlier calotypes, 
mistaking wonder for admiration ; but the con- 
sensus of opinion of those best able to judge is, 
while there is much cause for the former, there 
is little to excite the latter. But there is no 
need to blink the fact that as pictures in nat- 
ural colors they are poor, sunken, flat and lack- 
ing in brilliance—the wonder would be if it 
were otherwise ; and if they are, as I am very 
anxious to believe, honest and above-board, 
improvement will as surely come as it came to 
Talbot’s first efforts. 

Although photographers, for reasons already 
given, are naturally skeptical on the question 
of photography in natural colors, they were 
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HE two con- 
tests of the 
season that 
have been of 
the widest 

interest have one 
characteristic in 
common; in each, 
well-known players 
have ended fluctu- 
ating fortunes, by 
final successes. In 
the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship Singles, 
Miss Atkinson re- 
trieved the laurels 
she lost last year; 
and in the Middle 
States Champion- 
ship, W. Larned, by 
winning for the 
third time, captured 
‘ the trophy in perpe- 
tuity. 

‘ The .-.Ladies’ 
Championship of the U. S. A. was contested 
at Wissahickon Heights, Philadelphia, June 
15th to 19th. 

The following are the scores : 
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inclined to look with favor on the Chassagne 
method from the apparently open way in 
which he introduced it ; but he has made two 
serious mistakes: he has wearied them by 
making them wait, and aroused their suspi- 
cions by lodging in the British patent office a 
specification that appears to show beyond all 
doubt that he is either a—well, I shall not now 
say what, as the wisest man may make a mis- 
take; and if the Messrs. Anthony & Co. are 
permitted to carry out their programme, I shall 
be able to give more definite information in 
next record. 


MARINE PHOTOGRAPHY, 


For really good marine photography, the 
lens should be in focal length just about twice 
as long as the base line of the picture, say, 
about fourteen inches for a 7x5 plate, and cost- 
ing about twice as much as the lens generally 
supposed to be suitable for that size. But if 
the photographer possesses an ordinary rectilin- 
ear he does not need to go into the market, as 
probably either its front or back lens used 
alone will answer his purpose admirably, Fail- 
ing that, and perhaps on the whole better than 
that, he should get what is known as the old- 
fashioned landscape lens, a single achromatic 
lens mounted, of about the right length, which 
will cost according to the first catalogue on 
which I lay my hands, $7.50. Its largest work- 
ing aperture will be about £, but that is quite 
fast enough, and such a lens will be in every 
respect as suitable for the highest class of ma- 
rine work as any one that ever was or proba- 
bly ever shall be made, most certainly as suit- 
able as one of similar focal length on another 
page of the same catalogue, at $115. 

Dr. Joun NIcor. 


TENNIS. 


LADIES’ SINGLES, 


First round—Miss Kathleen Atkinson, Staten Island 
— beat Mrs, E. B. Beaumont, Belmont C. C., 6-4, 

oO. 

Miss Juliette Atkinson, Staten Island Club, beat 
Miss Maris E. Winner, Washington, D. C., €-1, 4-6, 6-1. 

Miss Edith Kenderdine, Belfield C. C., beat Miss El- 
len Kitchen, Belfield C. C., 6-2, 4-6, 8-6. 

Miss C. B. Neely, Chicago, beat Mrs. Frank Edwards, 
Belmont C. C., 6-2, 6-1. 

Second round—Miss Juliette Atkinson beat Miss 
Maud Banks, 6-1, 4-6, 6-1. 

Semi-finals—Miss Juliette Atkinson beat Miss Kath- 
leen Atkinson, 6-1, 6-3. 

Miss Edith Kenderdine vs. Miss C. B. Neely, 7-5, 2-6, 
unfinished. 

Miss Juliette Atkinson will play the winner of the 
above set for the honor cf playing Miss Moore for the 
championship. 

Finals—Miss Atkinson beat Miss Moore, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 
3-6, 6-3. 


MIXED DOUBLES. 


First round—Miss Maud Banks and B. L. C. Griffith 
beat Miss C. B. Neely and J. B. Paret, 6-1, 7-s. 

Second round—Miss Henson and D. L. fagruder 
— Miss G. K. Atkinson and F. H. Thompson by de- 
ault. 

Miss Edith Coombs and Fordham Morgan, a bye. 

Miss Arnold and C. C. Sichel, a bye. 

Semi-finals—Miss Maud Banks and B. L. C. Griffith 
beat Miss Arnold and C, C. Sichel, 6-1, 6-o. 

Miss Henson and D. L.'Magruder beat Miss. Edith 
Coombs and Fordham Morgan, 9-7, 5-7, 6-3. 

Finals—Miss Henson and D. L. Magruder vs. B. C. 
L. Griffith and Miss Maud Banks, 7-7._ Unfinished ; to 
be played over. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLES. 


First round—Miss J. P. Atkinson and Miss K. G. 
= beat Mrs. E. B. Beaumont and Miss Slevin, 


ae Edith E. Rotch and Miss Maud Banks, a bye 

Semi-finals—-Mrs. Frank Edwards and Miss Eliza- 
beth Rastall vs. Miss Kenderdine and Miss Hewson. 

Miss Edith E. Rotch and Miss Maud Banks vs. Miss 
J. P. Atkinson and Miss K. G Atkinson, to be played. 

Finals—The Misses Atkinson beat Mrs. Edwards 
and Mrs. Rastall, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. 


The Middle States Championship was con- 
tested at the Orange Lawn Tennis Club, July 
5th to 11th, The scores follow : 


Julysth.--Championship Singles.—Preliminary round 


—D. F. Davis, Hare ard, beat E. M. Sergeant, Orange 
T .C., 6—3. 6—3; W. Kyle, Orange T. C. beat C. E. 
Fennessy, West ‘Side TC. by default; O. M. Bost- 


wick, West Side T. C., beat Law rence Hobbie, Newark 
T. C., 6—3, 6—2; W. A. Larned, Summit T. C., beat 
J. D. Forbes, Harvard, 6—2, 6— 

First round—D. F. Davis, Mare ard, beat W. Kyle, 
Orange T. C., 6—3, 6—4; G. H. Niles, Org ange a: Soe 
beat E. A. Stroud, Merion C. C., 6—o, 6—3; Richard 
Stevens, St. George C. C., beat Milton Ruggles, 
Orange T.C.,6—1, 6-2; E. A. Crowninshield, West 
Side T. he ‘beat Percy Bradshaw, Orange oT. ei 
6—3. 6—1; J. P. Paret, Orange ‘ os beat Irving 
Giffin, Orange T. C., 4—6, 6—3, 6 L. E. 


Ware, 
Harvard, beat P. K. Condit: Peed T. C., 6—2, 
6—o; G. L. Wyeth, Lenox T. “el beat W. P. Conway, 
Orange T. C., 6—3, 6—1; G. P. Sheldon, Jr., Yale, 


beat Willis Lyman, Orange T. C, 

S. C. Millett, New York T. C., beat C. Hi. Vail, Prince- 
ton, by default ; A. Auchincloss, Merion C. C., beat 
Donald Scott, Orange T. C., 6—3, 6—o; M. D. Whit- 


ire a8 6—3: 


FOR AUGUST. 


man, Harvard, beat Edward Lyman, Orange T. C., 
6—2,6—1; R. M. Miles, Jr., Orange T. C., beat Ralph 
McKitterick, Harvard, 3—6, 6—1, 6—2; J. C. Neely, 
pits beat Montgomery Ogden, Orange T. C., 6—o, 

i Holcombe Ward, Harvard, beat C. P. Dodge, Yale, 
4—6, 6—2, 6—3; Richard Hooker, Yale, P. A. 
lictishon. Orange T. C., 6—2, 6—2 A. Larned, 
Summit T.C., beat O. M. Bostwick, Ww A Side T.C., 
6—2, 6—2. 

Second round—J. C. Paret, Orange T. C., beat L. E. 
Ware. Harvard, 6—3, 6—4; G. P. Sheldon, [r.. Yale, 
beat G. L. Wyeth, Lenox T. C., 6—1, 6—3; S. Millett, 
New York T. C., ‘peat A. Auchinc loss, Merion oa ee 
6-3, 6—3 5 Holcombe W ard, Harvard, beat J.C. Neely, 
Cornell. 4--6, 6-1, 6—2 

July 6th. —Championship Singles.--Second round—G. 
H. Miles, Orange T. C., beat D. F. Davis, Harvard, 9--7, 
9—7: Richard Stev ens, St. ar sy" C., beat E.A.Crown- 
inshield, West Side T. C - iif as M. D. Whitman, 
Harv ard, beat R. M. Nisies. aa ‘Orange T. C., 6—4, 6—3: 
eS Larned, Summit T.C., beat Richard Hooker, 
Yale, 6—1, 6—2. 

Third round— 
Sheldon, Jr., Ya e, 6---1, 6~—4. 

July 3th. ~ Championship Singles. —Third round— 
Richard Stevens, St. eae ge C. C., beat G. H. Miles, 
Orange T. C., 6—2, 6—3; M.. D. Ww guy Harvard, 
beat S. C. Millett. Fae “York T. C., 6—2, 7-5: W. A. 
ie Summit T.C., beat eisoanber Ward, Harvard, 
6— 

Tuly sth. —R.D. Stevens beat J. P. Paret, 5—7, 6—2,6—o. 

July oth.—Semi-final round—W. A. Larned beat M. 
D. Whitman, 6—2, 6—4. 

July roth. 0 hampionship Singles.—Final round—W. 
A. Larned, —— T. C., beat Richard Stevens, St. 
George C, oll 35 7—5, 6— 

Challenge fa — W. % Larned, Summit T. 
(challenger), beat Clarence Hobart, ‘New York T. 
(holder), by default. 


+s Paret, Orange T. C., beat G. P. 


ATHLETICS 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 

TION, 

T their second annuai championship 

meeting, held June 12th, on the Co- 

lumbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y., 

under the management and at the 

expense of the Knickerbocker Ath- 

letic Club, the weather was fine, track and 

grounds in excellent condition, and the wind so 

strong against the finishes of all races as to 

prevent record-breaking. The admission was 

by invitation, without charge, and more than 
1,000 persons witnessed the games. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 


The score of the competing associations was as fol- 
lows: New England, 37 points ; Long Island, 23 points; 
New York, 20 points; "New Jersey, 13 points ; Connect- 
icut, 7 points; Iowa, 6 points; Dartmouth, 6 points. 

1oo-yard run—Final heat, A. W. Robinson, Long Isi- 
and, ro 2-5s.: A. F. Ryvng New England, 2, by 4 feet; 
H. J. Kane, N. E., 3. by a foot. 

20-yard rani 'S. Kane, N. E. » 22 4-5S.: A. Sul- 
zer, New Jersey, 2, by 5 yards; A. F. Buity, "N. E. = 


by 6 yards. 
440-yard run—H. F. Manvel, N. J., A. W. Bur- 
, by 10 yards; C. K. Reber, Iowa, 3, by 


jingame, L. I., 
2 yards. 

$80-yard run—H. F. Manvel, N. J., 2m. 1 3-5s.; R. S. 
Batchelder, N. E, . by 7 yards; A. L. Newion, Dart- 
mouth, N. H., oy ‘to yards. 

mile run A. L. Newton, D., 4m. s52s.; S. F. Wood- 
bine, N. E., 2, by 70 yards; R. L Sanford, L. I., 3, by 25 
yards. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, J. J. Peters, N. = 
16 3-5s.; W. B. Boyce, N. E., 2, by a yard; C. A. 
Rourke, New York, 3, by a few inches. 

220-yard hurdle race—W. B. Boyce, N. E., 
H. Converse, N. E., 2, by 10 yards; F. 
Y., 3. by 4 yards. 

1-mile bicycle race—W. Hawkins, L. I., 
F. A. Strong, N. E., 2, by 10 yards ; 
3, by 15 yards. 

1-mile walk—S. Ringler, I., 7m. 37 4-5s.: W. F. Mohan, 

E., 2, by 20 yards; D. D. McGrew, N. Y., 3, by 100 

yards, 

Running high jump—F. R. Sturtevant, Connecticut, 
e o%in.; W. Grace, N. Y., sft. 8in.; C. M. Rotch, N: 


d., sft. 7in. 


26 2-5S.; J. 
L. Johnson, N. 


Ort: 
B.C. Wells. N. 


“5 


cx aged gee Hg D. Kelly, N. Y., 21ft. gin.; 


T. R. Pe Y., 21ft. 24in.; W. B. Boyce, N. E., 2oft. 8in. 
Pole on ah R. W. Paulding, N. Y., roft. 3 3-4in.; F. R. 
gy ee Conn., oft. 11 1-2in.; G. P. Smith, N. j., and 


A. Moore, N. J., tied for third place at oft. 8 r-2in., 
oan Smith won by a toss. 

Putting 12-lb. shot—B. P. Kinney, L. I., 43ft. sin.; W. 
W. Coe, N. E., 4rft. 8 7-8in.; J. C. ‘Tomlinson, N. Y., gett. 
3 5-8in. 

Throwing 12-lb. hammer—H. J. Brown, L. I., r4oft. 
4 1-2in.; R. Gilson, N. Y., 126ft. 6 1-2in.; W. B. Boyce, N. 
E., 126ft. 3 1-2in. 

At the annual business meeting of this asso- 
ciation, Maryland Association, Dartmouth As- 
sociation and Cornell Association were admitted 
to membership. It was decided not to add the 
1-mile walk to the programme. 

The election resulted as follows: President, 
H. C. Kennington, New England ; vice-presi- 
dent, C. A. Brown, Iowa; secretary, D. H. 
Browne, New York; treasurer, G. P. Smith, 
New Jersey ; ; delegate to the Amateur Athletic 
Union, J. D. Tilsford, New York; executive 
committee—D. H. Browne, New Y ‘ork ; G:. P. 
Smith, New Jersey ; G. W. Marsh, Connecticut, 


and M. R. Bunting, Long Island. 
THE SOUTHERN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SHIP. 


CHAMPION- 


College track athletics in the South are rap- 
idly approaching the times and distances of 
their elder brethren of the North and West. 
The recent meeting carried nine records, out of 
twelve, beyond their preceding points. The 
competing universities ended in the following 
order : 

Vanderbilt, 46 points; University of the 
South, 22; ‘Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
143 University of Georgia, 13 ; Kentucky State 
College, cs University of Nashville, 5; Cum- 
berland University, 3. 

B. Curtis. 
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ROWING 


tHE INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES, 
URING late June and early July there 

were rowed on ~ Hudson River at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., four boat races 

which may lead - the foundation of 

an annual intercollegiate regatta with 

various events open to the crews of all Ameri- 

‘an universities and colleges. The details of 
this year’s contests are as follows: 

The parallel courses laid out for these races 
were near the west shore, and, as is usual in tidal 
rivers, the water ebbs and floods more slowly 
near the bank and gradually increases in speed 
toward the middle of the river. This made 
the inner station used this year the least desir- 
able, and the outer course the most likely to 
have the fastesttide. If future regattas should 
be held at Poughkeepsie the courses should be 
laid out nearer the centre of the river, where 
all would have equal help from the tide. 

June 23d, freshman crews, in eight-oared 
shells, with coxswains. The course was two 
miles straightay yay, with the flood-tide, starting 
a mile below and finishing a mile above the 
railroad bridge. The weather was fair, wind 
light and with the oarsmen, water lumpy, tide 
a fast flood. 

Cornell drew the inshore station, 
the middle, and Yale the outside, 

Harvard made the quickest start, and led for 
about a mile. Cornell held second place for 
three-quarters of a mile, when Yale caught and 
passed them, and, going on, wrested the lead 
from Harvard near the mile mark, and finished 
an easy winner 


Harvard 






















The official times were as follows Yale, 
9m. 19%s.; Harvard, 9m. 26%s.; Cornell, gm. 
29s. 

a 

YALE UNIVERSITY. ~~] Pay 

Cy ny 

Name and Position. > ° 
R. M. Patterson, ow. : 5.0914 20 
H. P. Wickes... .....ccoscccesscces 5.10 18 
J. ‘ > captain. ewreesersesvoesse 5-10 17 
R. Hunt...... peewheeKeeasecendes vee 5.11 21 
ic, w pet paee ys eens oe 179 6.00 19 
SEMAINE 50:4 50-<555 css en ase ss oe 185 6.00 29 
J. Niedecken............ POP ET Cr TET 170 6.00 19 
W. Williams, stroke........ a ceaeatas 15) 5.10 18 
J. W. Walton, coxswain......... seces E86 5.08% 19 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Ss 3 = 

=. Ps 8 

Name and Position. x * ° 

S : 

» Ly BBMOMSTAL, DOW. icc cccssccccess BGS 5.11 19 

« ME, BEOWE cccccccccesccses sss eeeene 162 5-09 18 

“M. Glidden ..... eens: SasWeatexa ae 6. 19 

M. W. Tilton.. nOn006E0de) csens 172 6.02 18 
“AER 1S SRR Saree ON 172 6.02 19 
F. kL Higginson, Jlecccsccccece 162 6.01 19 
N. Biddle. cceces ses eeesanseseeues eee 134% 6.00 18 
F. O. Byrd, stroke......ccccccsees vee 364 6.00 19 
A. M. Roach, coxSwain......sseeeee ++ 100 5.06 19 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 5 RS fe 
hy i x 
* vs 
Name and Position. * > 
» . 
P. Will, bow.... 5.10 19 
Smallwood.... 5-10 22 
P. B. Windsor... 5.10% 19 
R. H. Ganwell . §.09 18 
L. F. Hanmer.... aes Cae 5.10% 2 
c. Ww: yo a able svenccocee 6.00 20 
A. R. Ayres.... na 


The average weights of the crews were as 
follows: Cornell, 15434 lbs.; Harvard, 163 lbs. ; 
Yale, 171 lbs.; and the average heights: Cor- 
nell, 5ft. roin.; Yale, 5ft. 11%in.; Harvard, 6ft. 


June 25th, University crews in eight-oared 
shells with coxswains, four miles straightaway, 
down stream, with the ebb tide. 

The weather was clear and hot, the wind 
Fn diagonally behind the oarsmen ; the water 

fairly smooth, and the tide a slow ebb, it being 
near low-water slack. 

Cornell drew the outside position, Harvard 
the middle, and Yale the inner station. 

Harvard was the quickest at the start, and led 
for about a quarter mile, when Yale forced 
her way to the front, and Cornell soon after 
closing up, the three crews were almost abreast 
for a minute or two, each alternately showing 
a few feet in front ; but before the mile post 
was reached, Cornell gained a lead which was 
never afterward lost, while Harvard perceptib- 
ly tired near the mile, and gradually dropped 
back, leaving Yale to battle with Cornell. 

The times of the crews were as follows : Cor- 
nell, 20m. 34s. ; Yale, 20m. 44s.; Harvard, 21m. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 














2.5 = ¢ 
si 28 & > 
-Vame and Position, ° x. > . 
= ss ; 
S. W. Wakeman, bow ‘99 165 6.00 20 
fe ee ‘98 «158 5.11 20 
C.S. Moore... --- ‘98 168 5.10% 20 
A. C. King .... ’99 «168 6.00 20 
M. M. Odell.. 97 162 5.11 25 
E.O Spillman, — ’97 166 5.1014 22 
KE, J. Savage ......... 98 “162 5.1144 22 
F. A. Briggs, stroke . 98 134 5.06 24 
F. D, Common, CORB WAIN 60.06.0000 cccves ‘97 106 5.06 21 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
i) > ES 
> Ny Ye 
Vv. ee 2° OR : 
Name and Position. : > > : 
. ™ * e 
D. FP. RO@Ots, DOW 606660500006 eer ‘98 162 6.00 21 
Payne Whitney........ 9 x 21 
H. G. Campbell, Jr. Kae 6.00 2 
1, POOR WOT ccc csccve: sicvces +2.1900 170 6,00 2" 
P. H. Bailey, oaptatn, Coe eecererecices ‘97 181 6.00 23 
 Geeiadas  (caadsnehadeeae tg00 184 5.11% 19 
W. Griswold.. - = 99 170 6.01 20 
G. Langford, s Sn ee OI at 97. («174 ~6.00 20 
L. F. Green, coxswain........... «« 69 353 5.06 21 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Q BS 2 ES 
—  « % 
2 3 & Ny 
Name and Position. = > & : 
Ps ™ ” 
G. D, MArvin, DOW iccescccsccsesesscas ’99 «156 «5.1 25 
C. C, Bull........... 98 169 5.09 20 
E. N. Wrighton.. ‘97 170 5.09% 22 
A. A. oe: ‘97 179 «5.11 22 
J. H. Perkins.. 98 179 6.01 2 
}. F. Perkins ‘99 (168 6.00 19 
D. M. Goodrich, captain. . scoccee QS 373 6.0% 20 
E. A. Boardman, stroke........ csees "99 358 5.10 21 
R.S. Huidekoper, coxswain. ....... ’98 113 5.06 2 


The various published statements of the 
weights of the oarsmen varied materially, but 
the most reliable authorities give the average 
of the several crews as follows: Yale, 1733 
Ibs.; Harvard, 16934 ibs.; Cornell, 1587lbs. 





June’ 3oth—Freshman crews, in eight-oared 
shells, with coxswains: Course two miles 
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straightaway, down stream, with the ebb tide, 
starting one mile above and finishing one mile 
below the railroad bridge. 

The weather was fine, wind fresh, diagonally 
with the oarsmen; water in fair condition, al- 
though somewhat lumpy in the final mile, and 
tide a fast ebb. 

University of Pennsylvania drew the inside 
position, Columbia the middle and Cornell the 
outside course. 

Pennsylvania was quickest at the start, and 
held a slight lead for almost a mile, with Co- 
lumbia close up, and Cornell less than a quar- 
ter length behind. After passing the three- 
quarter-mile mark the leaders began to tire; 
and Cornell, passing Columbia and then Penn- 
sylvania, took a lead never afterward lost, and 
won handily, while Columbia and Pennsylva- 
nia had a grand struggle for second place, Co- 
lumbia’s better form telling in the final mile, 
which both crews rowed with unflinching game- 
ness. 

The official times were as follows : 
gm, 21 I-5s.; 
vania, 


Cornell, 
Columbia, 9m. 22 3-5s.; Pennsyl- 
gm. 23 I*5s. 














CORNELL UNIVERSITY. = el os 
S : 8 
-Vame and Position. ~ * 
PE I con cbietseesnnsxeenssee 165 5.10 19 
C. B. Smallwood.........s.scs see 166 5.10 22 
ee re 153 5.103 19 
Oe ee 153 5-11 _ 
L. F. Hammer....... . Cee eeernceces 161 5.10% 23 
Roe es Ro ORDERIN ..... cn ccvccenssces 6.00 20 
A. R. Ayers........ ° 5.09 18 
. W. thider, stroke.. 5.0834 20 
. T. Magoffin, coxsw. 5-05 24 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. = cy . 
~ > = 
we ee 4 
Name and Position. J > : 

™ . 
eR DIDNT. 5s .ssksensbesvee 155 5.1084 18 
. H. Boyesen 54 5-086 18 
P. P. Gardner 5.10% 20 
F. V. metas oscees 5-10 19 
A. McLintock ¢ 5.114% 19 
H. A. Edson, captain.............. 165 6.01% 19 
OR re rrr 156 5.1134 19 
F. F. Kellogg, stroke........see0.- 145 5-09 19 
M. G. Bogue, coxswain............ 100 5.0134 16 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. es re S 

= ~s 
a DS % 
: = we > 
Name and Position. >» > : 

™~ . 
C. H. Henry, Bow..........0.ccesee. 140 5-09 18 
ry ere ie 148 5-10 20 
©. T. Teteins.....ccccccscesecesses 5-11 17 
Be MRMERIR. .ccncccescccccecsecconvce 5-11 18 
BH. R. Kervev.... .ccccce.sscccccece 6.03 19 
L. (7, Buckwalter......eeeeeeseeeee 5-11 19 
©. A. Patterson.... ... os 5.10 20 
N. A. Folwell, stroke.... 5-10 18 
A. B. Hager, coxswain 5-05 17 


The averages of the crews were as follows 

Cornell, 15434 Ibs , 5ft. 10in., 197% years. 

Columbia, 157% lbs., 5ft. 10%in., 19 years. 

University of Pennsylvania, 155% lbs., sft. 
1oin., 17% years. 


July 2d—University crews, in eight-oared 
shells, with coxswains; course four miles 
straight-away, with the tide, starting three 
miles above and finishing one mile below the 
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railroad bridge. The weather was fair, wind 
fresh, against the oarsmen, and the water 
lumpy in the first half of the course, being 
roughened both by the wind and the swells of 
a passing steamboat. 

Cornell for the third time drew the favorite 
outside station, Pennsylvania the middle, and 
Columbia the inside position. On this occasion 
the advantage gained by a swifter tide on the 
outer course was neutralized by the condition 
of the water, which was fairly smooth near the 
shore, and grew rougher toward mid-stream. 

Pennsylvania made the best start, and at the 
quarter mile led by half a length, with Colum- 
bia the same distance in front of Cornell. The 
Pennsylvania boat was gradually filling with 
water, and fell back, while Cornell drew to the 
front without extra effort, and at the mile led 
by a length, with Pennsylvania still heading 
Columbia. From this point on Pennsylvania 
dropped back steadily and gave up near the 
two-mile mark, as their boat was about to sink. 
Cornell gained a little with every stroke, had a 
lead of six lengths at the three-mile stake, and 
about ten lengths at the finish. 





The official times were as follows : Cornell, 
20m. 47 4-5s.; Columbia, 21m. 20 2-5s. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Q9 8 x = 
yr sy 8 % 
c= = 

Name and Position. : s * 
165 6.00 20 
158 5.11 20 
158 5.10% 20 
168 6.00 20 
160 5-12 25 
E. O. Spillman, =e ecccceee ’97-—«166 5-101 22 
E. J. Savage.......... ssceese SB abe 5.11% 22 
B.. A. Brig@e, GET OKC. o000000000 "98 «= 134 5.06 24 
F. D. Colson, coxswain......... 97-106 5-06 2i 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Ss = x ES 

y Ay HY x 

Name and Position. : = - 
A. W. Patnam, DOW. .<66.00.. ‘97, «151% «5.08% 20 
R. W. prompcit, engee.. -. ’97 161 5.0734 21 
C, McK. Lewis...ccscccccvccccs. ‘98 259 5.10 22 
J. W. MacKay......cccscccccccss 1900 168 5.10% 21 
BE. P. Shattuck.........ssccccvece 98-183 5.11144 23 
G. H. Carter "98 «18646 6 one 22 
O. Longacre, Jr.. - '98 172 6.00 21 
H. E. Pierrepont, Jr.. stroke... ‘97 146 5-11 23 
M. G. Bogue, coxswain......... 1g00 =: 100 5.01% 16 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

~4 ~. OY 
Name and Position. 6 a & . 

: x ™ 
W. P. Preston, bow..........+0. ‘99 «155 5.08 19 
S. A. A Jt captain. seeeeses *98 = 166 5.11 21 
.H. Hall secescvoone “GQ RSP 5.10 20 
AUT RIL <5 ccusesw cacaons ‘99 4164 ~+6.00 24 
BE, GB. Sverns...ccccccccccccccccece ’99-«180 6.00 20 
ie COD cane ewnascaue aun ‘99-««165 6.0088 19 
J. B. Carnett.........s00.seeeeee ‘99 «173 6.03 20 
J. M. Rougenberg, stroke... ... *99 «=: 166 5.11 20 
J. S. Wise, coxswain... ........ "98 104 5-04 19 


The averages of the crews were as follows 

Cornell, 158 7-8 lbs., 5ft. 10 1-2in., 21 5-8 years. 

Columbia, 171 3-4 lbs, 5ft. 10 3-4in., 21 5-8 
years. ; 

University of Pennsylvania, 165 7-8 lbs., sft. 
10 3-4in., 19 3-8 years. 








EQUESTRIANISM. 


AMERICAN OARSMEN AT THE HENLEY REGATTA. 

The representatives of the United States and 
Canada acquitted themselves with honor at the 
Henley-on-Thames Royal Regatta, July ry4th, 
15th, and 16th, A schoolboy, E. H. Ten Eyck, 
of Worcester, Mass., U. S. A, beat the fastest 
scullers of England, Ireland, and Holland ; and, 
for the first time since 1878, one of the coveted 
Henley trophies will cross the Atlantic Ocean 
and winter in the United States. 

The four-oared crew of the Winnipeg Row- 
ing Club, of Manitoba, Canada, beat the 
Utrecht, Holland, University, in the first round 
of heats for the Stewards’ Challenge Cup, open 
to the amateur boat clubs of the world. In the 
second round of heats the Winnipeg four were 
beaten by the crew of New College, Oxford, 
Eng., University. 

Dr. W. S. McDowell, of the Delaware Boat 
Club, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A., beat Hon. E. A. 
Guinness, of the Thames Rowing Club, Lon- 
don, Eng., in the first round of heats for the 
Diamond Sculls. In the second round Dr. Mc- 
Dowell beat T. J. Hogan, of the New Ross, 
Ireland, Boat Club. In the third round of heats 
Dr. McDowell was beaten by H. T. Blackstaffe, 
of the Vista Rowing Club, Eng., after a record- 
breaking race. 
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B. H. Howell, a young American, who is just 
now a student at Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(England), University, drew a bye in the first 
round of heats for the Diamond Sculls In 
the second rouud of heats Howell beat G, Mc- 
Henry, of the Thames Rowing Club, London, 
England, but in the third round of heats was 
beaten by E, H. Ten Eyck, as already related. 

E. H. ‘Ten Eyck drew a bye in the prelimi- 
nary round of heats for the Diamond Sculls. In 
the second round of heats he beat J. J. Blusse, 
of the De Hoop Rowing Club, Amsterdam, 
Holland, Inthe third round, as before related, 
he beat B. H. Howell, and in the final heat, 
beat H. T. Blackstaffe, of the Vista Rowing 
Club, England, thus winning the Diamond 
Sculls, 

A son of William Waldorf Astor is now a 
student at Eton College, Eng., and rowed in 
his college crew, beating Radley College in the 
first round of heats for the Ladies’ Challenge 
Plate, an eight-oared race, open to crews from 
schools and colleges throughout the world. 

American oarsmen may well congratulate 
themselves on these performances, but they 
must not forget that the Henley regatta has 
still many prizes which have never been won 
by a foreigner. W. B. Curtis. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 





THE POLO SEASON. 


HE principal events of the earlier portion 
of the polo season were the tournaments 
of the Devon Polo Club and the Phila- 
delphia Country Club, the latter espe- 
cially so because the Polo Association’s 

cups were played for during its progress. 
These cups are the ‘ special” trophies of 
the Polo Association to win which is an honor 
only second to the championship, in fact they 


may be considered as a championship contest 
with handicaps. Curiously enough the records 
show that they have been won oftenest by the 
club giving the tournament, and this year was 
no exception to this rule, as they went to the 
Philadelphia Country Club. 

The Devon tournament began June 7th. 
There were two trophies to be contested: the 
Alden Cup, which was won by the Devon Club 
last season, and the Valentine Cup, which was 
given by Mr. John R. Valentine this season to 
be won outright. Only four teams took part in 
the Devon tourney, the Devon, the Rockaway 
II., and the Philadelphia Country Club first 
and second teams. ‘The Rockaway II. team, 
which, taking its handicap into account, was 
quite as formidable as a first team, easily de- 
feated the Country Club II. on the first day of 
the tournament. They were scheduled to play 
Devon on the following Wednesday, but rain 
prevented, and the final game for the Valentine 
Cup was not played until the Country Club 
tournament was finished, when the Rockaway 
II. captured it with ease. 

In the next day’s play, which was for the 
Alden Cup, the Country Club’s first team and 
the Devon team came together, the former 
winning rather easily, although they did not 
show as good form as they did later in the 
tournaments. The Devon team is by no means 
as good as it was last year, and the absence of 
its old captain, Lemuel C. Altemus, who has 
given up polo for the present, seems to make 
itself noticeably felt. 

The Philadelphia Country Club tournament, 
which began June 14th, was to have been a 
continual two weeks’ play, but as two teams, 
the Meadowbrook I. and the Freebooters of 
Meadowbrook, were withdrawn, the pro- 
gramme was thinned somewhat. The Free- 
booters of Rockaway, a made-up team, took 
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the place of the Freebooters of Meadowbrook, 
however, which with the Devon, Philadelphia 
Country Club, and Rockaway II. teams, made 
four contestants for each of the two events. 
The first of these, the Polo Association Cups, 
fell to the Philadelphia Country Club, as did 
also the Morrell Challenge Cup, although, to 
the credit of the handicapper, each victory was 
by the narrowest of margins. The Morrell 
Challenge Cup is presented by Colonel Edward 
Morrell, and is to be played for annually on 
the grounds of the Philadelphia Country Club. 
It becomes the property of the club winning it 
three times, In 1896 it was won by the Rock- 
away I. A brief record of the games consti- 
tuting the Devon and Philadelphia Countiy 
Club tournaments follows : 
VALENTINE CUP. 

Monday, June 7th, at Devon, Pa. First 
event—Rockaway II.—D. F. Savage, W. An- 
son, F. S. Conover and R, T. Franke were 
winners, beating Philadelphia Country ClubII., 
J. F. McFadden (Chas, N. Welsh), A. E, Ken- 
nedy, W. H. Smith and R. E. Strawbridge, 19 
to 12 1-2 goals, of which the losers were al- 
lowed 11 goals. 

Saturday, June 26th, at Devon, Pa. Final 
event—Rockaway II.—D. F. Savage, W. An- 
son, F. S. Conover and E, K. Stowe, beat 
Devon—C. R. Snowden, R. E. Strawbridge, 
George McFadden and G. W. Kendricn, 3d, 
13 1-4 to 10 3-4 goals, of which the losers were 
allowed 9 goals. 

ALDEN CUP. 

Thursday, June roth, at Devon, Pa. First 
event—Philadelphia Country Club—J. B. Lip- 
pincott, A. E. Kennedy, M. G. Rosengarten and 
‘ *,McFadden, beat Devon—C, R. Snowden,G. 
W. Kendrich, 3d, George McFadden and L. C. 
Altemus, 10 to 7 goals, of which the winners 
were allowed 4 goals. 

Saturday, June 12th, at Devon, Pa. Final 
event—Philadelphia Country Club—J. B. Lip- 
pincott, A. E. Kennedy, M. G. Rosengarten 
and J. F. McFadden, beat Rockaway II.—D. 
F. Savage, W. Anson, F. S. Conover and R. 
T. Franke, 11 1-2 to 9 3-4 goals, of which the 
winners were allowed Io goals. 

POLO ASSOCIATION CUPS, 

Monday, June 14th, at Philadelphia Country 
Club. Firstevent—Philadelphia Country Club 
—J. B. Lippincott, M. G. Rosengarten, A. E. 
Kennedy and J. F. McFadden, beat Freeboot- 
ers of Rockaway—W. A. Hazard, L. Williams, 
J. M. Williams, Jr., and E. K. Stowe, 21 1-2 to 
11 3-4 goals, of which the winners were allowed 
15 goals. 
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Wednesday, June 16th, at Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club. Second event—Rockaway II.—D. 
F, Savage, W. Anson, F. S. Conover, and R. 
T. Franke, beat Devon—C. R. Snowden, G. W. 
Kendrich, 3d, and R. E. Strawbridge, 21 to 
II 1-2 goals, of which the losers were allowed 
9 goals, 

Saturday, June 19th, at Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club, Final event—Philadelphia Country 
Club—J. B. Lippincott, M. G, Rosengarten, A. 
E. Kennedy, and J. F. McFadden, beat Rock- 
away II.—D. F. Savage, W. Anson, F. 5. 
Conover, and R. T. Franke, 151-4 to 141-2 
goals, of which the winners were allowed to 
goals, 


MORRELL CHALLENGE CUP. 


Monday, June 21st, at Philadelphia Country 
Club, First event—Freebooters of Rockaway 
—W. A. Hazard, L. Williams, J. M. Williams, 
Jr., and E. K. Stowe, beat Devon—C. R. 
Snowden, G. W. Kendrich, 3d, George Mc- 
Fadden, and R. E. Strawbridge, 21 to 15 1-2 
goals, of which the losers were allowed 14 
goals. 

Wednesday, June 23d, at Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club. Second event—Philadelphia Country 
Club—J. B. Lippincott, M. G. Rosengarten, 
A. E. Kennedy, and J. F. McFadden (J. C. 
Groome), beat Rockaway II.—D. F, Savage, 
W: Anson, F. S. Conover, and R. T. Franke, 
11 3-4 to 11 goals, of which the winners were 
allowed ro goals. 

Friday, June 25th, at Philadelphia Country 
Club. Final event—Philadelphia Country Club 
—J. B. Lippincott, M. G. Rosengarten, J. C. 
Groome, and A. E. Kennedy, beat Freebooters 
of Rockaway—W. A. Hazard, L. Williams, J. 
M. Williams, Jr., and E. K. Stowe, 18 to 17 
goals, of which the winners were allowed 16 
goals. 


MEADOWBROOK CUPS. 


Monday, June 28th, at Meadowbrook, L. I. 
First event — Dedham — A. Forbes, W. C. 
Forbes, C. H. W. Foster, and S. D. Warren, 
beat Meadowbrook I.—August Belmont, W. 
C. Eustis, Benjamin Nicoll, and H. K. Vingut, 
by 10 to 8 goals, of which the winners were 
allowed 4 goals. 

Tuesday, June 29th, at Meadowbrook, L. I. 
Second event—Devon—C, R. Snowden, G. W. 
Kendrich, 3d, George McFadden, and R. E. 
Strawbridge, beat Rockaway III.—W. A. Haz- 
ard, G. Scott, Albert Franke, and L. J. Franke, 
12 to 1 goals, of which the winners were al- 
lowed 7 goals. 

ALFRED StToppART (Rittenhouse). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geo. H. Tinker.—& miles, 302 yards ; John 
Meagher, New York City, November 28, 1882. 

Victor W. T., South Norwalk, Conn.—Handi- 
caps in coasting contests are not ordinarily 
made as there are no coasting ‘‘ records,” and 
one’s performance depends upon weight, skill, 
and other qualities too intangible for the handi- 
capper to deal with. 

As distance covered is the determining point 
it is unnecessary to start all entrants at once, 
and unwise as well. Five at a time is enough, 


starting one relay immediately after the finish 
of the preceding one, being careful to mark the 
farthest point touched by the contestant’s 
front wheel. 

Contestants may be ‘ pushed off” as in 
cycle racing, or may simply be 4e/d until the 
word ‘‘ go,” the attendant simply allowing his 
charge to glide away by his own effort only. 

A loag hill with a moderate grade is by far 
the best and the safest for a coasting con- 
test. 
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Boat 


IF YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHER=-EYE OPEN 


You will waste no time in ordering a Copy. 












Captain Kenealy has been a devoted son of Neptune ever since he 
was high enough to look over the gunwale of a skiff, and, in this book, 
he lays down the laws of navigation in a way which, as he says, smooths 
% out the rough seas for the learner. i 
3 A FEW OF THE POINTS DISCUSSED : ‘ 
Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; Rigging 
and Sails ; Hints and Recipes; Rules of the Road; The Compass, 


Charts, Weather Wrinkles; Laying up for the Winter; Fitting 
out for a Cruise, and a handy Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 














The book has 182 pages and is fully illustrated. 








PRICE, 50 CENTS, IN BOARDS; IN CLOTH $1.00. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


~~ — 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘* NAVIGATION IN THE Foc,” by Edward C. 
Pickering, is devoted to the development of a 
system for removing the only real danger to 
be feared by passengerson a modern steam- 
ship, or indeed on board almost anything sea- 
worthy that floats. Storms may cause discom- 
fort, but seldom danger ; but from the fog it is 
impossible to escape. Any system which will 
circumvent the danger, and insure reasonable 
safety in sailing, will confer a univeral bless- 
ing. Mr, Pickering’s method is by a systematic 
code of signals, and it is worthy of the most 
serious practical test. 

[CampripGE University Press. ] 

‘“*SpaAIN AND Morocco,” studies in local 
color, by Henry T. Finck, avoids the pitfall of 
the political and social problems which a two 
months’ vacation so often tempts authors into ; 
and confining his limit to transferring to the 
pages of a book, impressions of some of the 
most striking examples of local color, he has 
succeeded. Spain, the most picturesque of 
Europe’s nations, still remains out of the beaten 
track, and travelers in search of the new and 
beautiful will be grateful to Mr. Finck for his 
guidance. 

[CHARLES ScribNER’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘* THe SELF-PROVING ACCOUNTING SysTEM is a 
manual for business men, by the adoption of 
which much peace of mind is promised. Itap- 
peals to OuTING, therefore, because by its gener- 
al adaptation its readers may be freer from dis- 
traction in camp and afield. The authors declare 
that there is nothing new in principle in the 
work, and that its entire novelty is comprised in 
certain new applications of old principles. The 
analysis that is at the foundation of the classifi- 
cation of accounts in the Private Ledger in a 
way to produce balance-sheet conditions, while 
yet keeping the accounts constantly in progress, 
has caused the authors to create two groups of 
accounts which are newinname. One of these 
they call ‘‘ Results of Transactions,” and the 
other ‘Disposal of Profits and Losses.” Re- 
sults of Transactions divides in a way to in- 
clude the expenses of doing business on the one 
hand, and the losses and gains from the busi- 
ness transactions on the other hand. The sub- 
ject is too technical for cursory review, but itis 
good accounting, and while it is not new in 
principle, it is novel in the manner of its 
presentation as well as in the specific results 
achieved. 

[THE SeLr-provine Account Book Co., N.Y. ] 

‘*Kine’s Hanpsook oF New York” is an 
old friend with many new features, richer, 
more learned, with a fuller capacity to 
inform the world on the manifold interests of 
the metropolis; and a thousand pages of text 


and a thousand illustrations indicate their ram- 
ifications, Above all, it is copiously indexed. 
[Moses Kina, Boston, Mass. } 

‘© WALKs AND RipEs IN THE CounTRY RounpD 
Asout Boston,” covering thirty-six cities and 
towns, parks and public reservations within a 
radius of twelve miles from the State-house. 
Written by Edwin M. Bacon, for the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club. Is the result of years of 
regular trips taken weekly by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club—in winter often on snow-shoes 
—the party each week being led by a member 
familiar with the locality visited. ‘These ‘‘ out- 
ings” have come to be an important and a most 
enjoyable feature of the club’s activities, ad- 
mirably supplementing its mountain explora- 
tions by acquaintance with the beauty of the 
natural scenery immediately around its home. 
The example thus set has encouraged others to 
roam through the far-famed suburbs of Boston, 
while thousands more whose knowledge of the 
natural beauty of the region was limited to 
their own towns, have been made familiar with 
the wider attractions by the use of the bicycle 
or the electric car. It is published at the sug- 
gestion of President Eliot, of Harvard. The 
data were put into the able hands of the author, 
well-known as an antiquarian with few supe- 
riors in the knowledge of local history. In his 
hands the plan has developed from a brief guide 
to walks, with distances and directions for find- 
ing the picturesque spots ; to an exhaustive, 
but wonderfully condensed account of the most 
attractive rambles and rides through the region. 
As a reference book for the library it is equally 
valuable, and there are few persons in any of 
the towns included, who will fail to find many 
features in their own vicinity, here mentioned 
as attractive or notable, of which they were 
ignorant. The work hasa very complete index, 
and a system of display type is used, 

[HoucutTon, MiFFLIN & Co., Boston.] 


‘“'TRAVEL AND Bic Game,” by P. Selous and 
H. A. Bryden. ‘This is a collection of chatty 
sketches of sport and adventure in many lands. 
Deer, elk, bear, lion, giraffe, and other big 
game receive attention, and the book as a 
whole is readable. It is illustrated with six 
drawings by Charles Whymper. 

[LoneMaNs, GREEN & Co.] 


‘“WiLp Norway,” by Abel Chapman, com- 
bines in its style the vigor of the enthusiastic 
sportsman with the close observation of the 
accomplished naturalist. The handsome voi- 
ume is profusely illustrated by Charles Whym- 
per, P. C. Trench, and the author, and it is 
worthy of a place in the library of every sports- 
man, [E. Arno.p, N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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ENVY. 
Miss Ruth Cutler, of New York recently 
cleared a high-jump bar at 5 feet 4 inches. It 
is not stated whether the animal just behind 
her was a cow or a mouse. 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


THE DAISY MOWER. 


Tompkins (learning) : Do you think that I am 
any good at it, Jinks? 

Jinks : At what? 

‘**Golf, of course. What do you think?” 

‘‘T haven’t seen you play golf yet. You’ve 
been cutting sod ali day. At that you're a 
dandy.” —Harper's Bazar. 


COMPARATIVE FASCINATION, 

SUMMER Boarper: Yes, I have known people 
to stay up all night playing poker. 

FarMER: Do tell! It must be as interestin’ 
as checkers. —Puck. 

RAPID TRANSIT. 

‘When you told her father of your trouble, 
did he offer to help you out ?” 

‘‘T should say so! It took about a minute ” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
OF THE RAINES VARIETY. 

He had been celebrating and when he reached 
home he decided to forestall censure from his 
wife by recourse to strategy. 

‘“My word is law in my own house,” he 
thickly stated. 

** Yes,” assented his helpmeet, ‘‘ but it seems 
to deal with nothing but the excise question.” 

= Exchange. 
THE WAY THEY SUFFER. 

Sue: Those war correspondents must suffer 
a great deal. Don’t you think so? 

Her: I know it. Why, I met one yesterday 
on Park Row, who said he had been suffering 
for three days ! 

SHE: Wasn’t that touching ? 

He: It was; I bought him the beer. 

—Puck. 





AT THE RIGHT SHOP. 


‘‘T kem in to geta little light from you on 
the financial question,” said the visitor with 
the disorganized beard. 

‘You surely have come to the right shop,” 
said the editor of the -xrode Gazette. ‘If 
there is anything on earth I am light on, it 
is finances.” —Typogr. Journal, 


A PARADOX. 


For two ideals I strove, in eager quest, 
The first 1 lost—and why? 
’Twas realized. The other, unpossessed, 
Stays with me till I die. 
—Life. 


ONE EXCEPTION. 


In politics, and trade as well, 
New women now can enter ; 
On every masculine pursuit 
Attention now they center. 
But while, in all the walks of life, 
The barriers they are razing, 
One field they do not enter on : 
‘Tis where the cows are grazing. 
—McLanpsurGH WILSON, 2x Truth. 
THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS. 
‘* Miss Smuther was named after her Uncle 
George, wasn’t she?” 
‘*T don’t know. She looks as if she was 
named before him.” 
—Cincinnatt Commercial Tribune. 


REMARKABLE FORESIGHT. 


Bossy : Mama, Uncle Will says that fire- 
crackers were invented by the Chinese ages. 
ago. 

—_ : Yes, dear, I believe so. 

Bossy: Well, how did they know we were 
going to have a Fourth of July? 

—Puck. 
SHE KNEW. 

‘* My wife is a most original woman,” said 
Brown, ‘‘ Why, when I proposed to her, in- 
stead of saying, ‘ This is so sudden,’ she said, 
‘ Well, I think it’s about time.’”’ 

—Harper’s Bazar. 








_ sa FRAVELCAND? RESORT 


TO THE HIGHLANDS OF 
ONTARIO 
FOR YOUR SUMMER OUTING. 








thw numberless beautiful and picturesque lakes 
of the ‘‘ Muskoka Region,” reached only by 
our lines, teem with trout, bass, muskallonge and 
other varieties of fish, while the adjacent forests 
abound in partridge, deer, bear and other fur-bear- 
ing animals. The chain of lakes known as Mus- 
koka, Rosseau and Joseph, are navigated by the 
well-appointed steamers of the Muskeka Navi- 
gation Co., which give a good double daily service 
to the numerous hotels, clubs and private resi- 
dences which occupy picturesque positions along 
the lake shores and on the numerous islands. Such 
is the salubrity of this favored Highland country 
that it is fast coming into prominence as a Sanita- 
rium, and one finds here as accessories to climate 
all the comforts of the city while enjoying the 
scenery and charming variety in the primeval 
wilderness. To the northward, and reached by 
stage and rail from Port Cockburne, or by the ele- 
" gant steamers or the N. W. Transportation Com- 
pany and Great Northern Transit Company from 
Midland, Penetang, Collingwood, etc., lies the 
famous Archipelago of Georgian Bay, which will 

ever claim the admiration of all tourists. 
E E Whether for health, pleasure or sport, this 
magnificent region offers 
superior inducements on 
h ‘ ‘ account of its easy acces- 

To this Charming Region | sti. 


Send for ‘‘ Muskoka— 











, ? Land of Health and Pleas- 
From New York, Philadelphia and ure,” “Fishing and Hunt- 
Eastern Cities, is via ing Resorts Reached by 
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General Offices; MONTREAL, QUE. 
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PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HOSE desirous of spending a holiday 
amid delightful scenes and in a bracing 
atmosphere have a choice of many 
charming spots within the confines of 
Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, Delaware and 

Chenango counties. ‘These gems of the Em- 
pire State lie but a short distance from New 
York city, and they offer the best of accom- 
modations at very reasonable rates. Rod 
and gun may be kept busy too, for trout, 
salmon, pickerel and bass, and grouse, quail, 
woodcock, rabbit and squirrel are abundant 
enough at many points in the counties named, 
toinsure fine sport. A valuable pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘Summer Homes,” published by the 
New York, Ontario and Western Railway, 
gives all useful information about routes, rates, 
accommodations, and where to find fish and 
game. Apply for copies to J. C. Anderson, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver street, 
New York. 

‘‘Hrrax” instantly removes inflammation 
and relieves the itching caused by bites of mos- 
quitoes, black flies and other pests. It is a most 
effective remedy for bee stings and ivy poison- 
ing. It is a non-poisonous lotion, put up in 
compact form, and easily applied. It only re- 
quires one trial to prove its merit. : 

It is a paradox that the land of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad is a land of 
water, or rather of many waters, most of them 
worid-famed and hoary by tradition as well as 
with nature’s handicraft. They are paradoxes 
in another sense, too, in that though in the 
heart of the wilderness and solitary places, 
they are girdled with hostelries fitting the 
needs of the most exacting, and of those who, 
when in the woods, do as the woodmen do. If 
Lakes Champlain and George stood alone, they 
have attractions in abundance and variety to 
meet the summer requirements of a nation. 
They are, however, but the principal brilliants 
in a crown lustrous with numberless jewels. 
Fortunate are they who can avail themselves 
of the wealth of nature provided by the nation 
and made available with delightful ease by the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 

Tue full summer schedule of the Central R. 
R. of New Jersey went into effect on June 27. 
Steamers Monmouth, Sandy Hook and St. 
Johus of the famous ‘‘ Sandy Hook Route,” de- 
part at convenient hours from Pier 8, North 
River, foot of Rector street, and connect direct 
with trains of the New Jersey Southern Division 
at Atlantic Highlands Pier for all seashore points 
south to Point Pleasant. Trains of the ‘ All- 
Rail Route,” with parlor car service, depart 
from company’s station foot of Liberty street. 
The public, by these two routes, have a choice 
of the best ways of reaching the great New Jer- 
sey coast resorts, and aservice that is unrivaled 
for fast time and superior accommodations. 

Tue Power and Launch Company, of Bridge- 
port, furnish complete yacht, steam or naph- 
tha launches, that is to say, hull, engines 
and all fittings. They make in their own shops 
every part entering into the construction and 
fittings of power-boats, and are thus enabled 
to insure satisfaction with positive results. 


TuE Frisco Railroad running southwest from 
St. Louis, winds its way through the very heart 
of the beautiful and picturesque Ozark Mount- 
ains. To the lovers of rod and gun no more in- 
viting stretch of country unfolds itself upon any 
line of railroad inthe world. The outside world 
knows little of the magnificent rivers that fret 
their way through therugged Ozark hills. There 
are scores of pure and sparkling streams, the 
natural home of the small-mouth black bass. 
Not only is the small-mouth black bass to be 
found in abundance in the rivers of the Ozark 
range, but the pike perch, locally known as the 
jack salmon, is found in all waters of the South- 
west. The crappie, the channel cat-fish, silver 
eel, Oswego bass and nearly all other fishes of 
the Western country can be found in the Gas. 
conade, Big Piney, Burboise, Meramec, Nian- 
gua and Upper White Rivers. All of these 
pure spring-fed streams cross and re-cross the 
Frisco Railroad, 


Tue American Cycle is pushing its way into 
every corner of Europe. The Temple Cycle 
Company is already represented in Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Great Britain, and the firmis now receiving or- 
ders from the most remote corners of the globe. 
A large business has been done with various 
countries of South America. What makes the 
Temple wheels desirable, especially for the 
foreign trade, is their absolute reliability. 
Wheels are made for all classes of buyers, but 
each and every one of them is exactly as repre- 
sented. Add to this the fact that the ‘‘ Temple 
Guarantee” is broad, liberal and absolute, and 
itis not surprising that these wheels have at- 
tained a world-wide reputation. Mr. Ralph 
Temple sailed on the /werst Bismarck on the 
22d July, to visit his agencies in Europe. 

THE gigantic house of Armour & Co., like 
the elephant, can rend the forest or pick up a 
pin; and to their business instinct in applying 
the large capacity of their business to ap- 
parently small details, hunters, fishermen, 
campers, tourists, and cottagers owe the ad- 
vantage of having always at command, ready 
cut, in prime condition, and in small packages, 
the finest bacon the world produces, 

Tue ‘* Model 1897” Winchester repeating 
shot-gun, has several marked improvements 
over the popular ‘‘’93 model,” which has done 
such excellent work in the field and at the 
traps. The new gun has a solid frame, ejection 
being from the side. A new action slide lock 
release permits opening the gun, when the 
hammer is at full cock, and allows the use of 
23{-inch and 25-inch shells, The stock has 
been improved by increasing the length and 
lessening the drop, in fact the arm has been 
improved wherever improvement was possible. 
The new gun is a strong, safe, hard-shooting 
arm, with rapid action and ease of handling 
among its strongest features. No better tes- 
timonial in behalf of its all-around superiority 
could be desired than is furnished by the deadly 
execution it has performed in the hands of the 
leading trap-shots and sportsmen of this coun- 
try. Send for circular to the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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DVERTISER, 


E have a special department for the 
benefit of our readers who travel 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 

" EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Poug' keepsle, N.Y., and 

the ad YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 81 East 125th St., 
New York, N.Y. Stenography, book-k eeping, etc.,thorough iy 
taught—by mail or personally. We train for practical wor! 
and every year place hundreds in money-making positions, 
Glad to hear from any seeking employment and willing to 
study. Charges low. Write for catalogue. 


Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
- . « American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 





. GAINES, Principal. Address as above. 
—— 


TOURING CASES, MEGAPHONES, “ic: 


E BROS., Linénoid Mfrs., Westfield, —. 


If you want a good hunting rifle, see 
advertisement on page lxii. 





Croy Boats. 


PopuLar Hupson RIVER ROUTE TO 


SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
ADIRONDACKS. 


Fare to resorts North and East on Delaware 
& Hudson or Fitchburg Railways always lower 
than by any other route. 

STEAMERS CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA 
leave foot West roth Street, daily, except Saturday, 6 P.M., 
connecting with morning express trains for north and east. 


Tuese STEAMERS ARE FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 
AND HAVE UNSURPASSED ACCOMMODATION FOR PASSENGERS, 


Sunday Steamers Touch at Albany. 


SARATOGA, $4.50 
LAKE GEORGE, 7.30 


Also to many other points at LOW RATES and 
are good during the season issued. 








Excursion 
Tickets to 





State Rooms may be Secured in Advance. 


Send for list of reduced rate Summer Excursions, one 
hundred different routes. 





Personally Conducted Tour 


To LOWSTONE 
PARK , ese se ese st 


vit PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 








The Yellowstone Is the dream of all 


tourists. Its wonders, 
National Park..... its beauties and its de- 
lights are supreme. 


To meet the great desire, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has pro- 
jected a seasonable tour to this wonderland, 
leaving New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
September 2d, 1897, by special train of Pullman 
Palace Cars. Eight days will be spent in the 
Park, viewing the magnificent multi-colored hot 
spring terraces ; the great geysers; the boiling 
rivers; the beautiful lake at an clevation half 
a mile higher than the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton and the Grand Cajfion, the most superb, the 
most glorious spectacle west of Niagara. The 
round-trip rate, $245 from Boston, $235 from 
New York and Philadelphia, and $230 from 
Pittsburg, covers all necessary expenses. 

For detailed itineraries and full information 
apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston ; 1196 Broadway, New York, or address 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outnc. 
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Abounds in Game of all Descriptions. 
The Finest Trout in the World. 


All Hunting and Fishing Grounds in the 
State are Reached Only via the 


; Nec z 
SceNle Ling 
ri Worvon J 









Sportsmen in search of new fields will find it 
to their advantage to call on or address, for all 
information as to game lands, rate, etc., 


H. E. TUPPER, Cen. Agt., 
353 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


E.T. JEFFERY, A.S.UUGHES, S.K. HOOPER, 
President. Traffic Mgr. G. P. & T. A. 
DENVER, COL. 


Notice.—A set of six beautiful Albertype views of 
Rocky Mountain Scenery, on 11x14 paper, suitable for 
framing, will be mailed upon receipt of fifty cents (money 
order), sent to S. K. Hooper, G. P. and T. A., Denver, 
Colorado. 














OVERAMILE DEEP 
AND PAINTED LIKE, 


|| A FLOWER 
REACHED VIA THE 


P| SANTA FE ROUTE. 


@ | PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
@| BOOK MAILED FREE 


W.J.BLACK, G.PA., 
TOPEKA, KANS, 
CAHIGGINS, A.6.PA., 
CHICAGO. 
























INDIANAPOLIS.CIN- 
CINNATI,COLUMBUS “ 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON. 


** Knickerbocker Special ’’ 


3 
§T. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


‘¢‘ Southwestern Limited ”’’ 


B 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


‘¢‘ White City Special ”’ 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS AND CHICAGO. 
M. E. INGALLS, : E. 0. McCORMICK, 
esident. Ps 


ass. Tradic Mgr. 
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In the 

acation ays lake re- 

gions of 

Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 

sota, Iowa and South Dakota, along the 
lines of 





are hundreds of charming localities pre- 
eminently fitted for summer homes, nearly 
all of which are located on or near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These 
resorts range in variety from the “ full 
dress for dinner” to the flannel shirt cos- 
tume for every mcal. If you are planning 
@ vacation trip for the coming summer, 
send a two-cent stamp for a copy of 
“Vacation Days,” giving description of 
the country traversed by the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
and a list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, with rates for board, to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 





per : 
PRACTICAL-BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE “WHO TRAVEL 294 
CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
THAT IT IS PRACT! CABLE 
TO-PRINT IN THIS*FORMS- 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 

STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN’L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R.R_GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N-Y- 


‘COMBUGHT, (895, BY GEORGE HM OANELS, GENCAL BAESERCER ADENT, 








THE NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD, 
“AIR LINE LIMITED’ 


Express Train between 


Boston ana New York 


IN HOURS 
FOR DOLLARS. 


Eastbound pg Grand Central Station, New York, 1.00 
P. M., New Haven 2.33 P. M., Middletown 3.18 P. ) | 
Willimantic 4.08 P. M. 
Station, 6.00 P, M, 


Leaves Park a Station, Boston, 1.00 
days only. ue Willimantic 2.48 P. M., Middletown 
3.83 P. M., New Haven 4.15 et M. Due Grand Central 
Station, New York, 6.00 P. M 


aon by the way of DEDHAM, the NEW ENG- 
AND RAILROAD, and AIR ‘LINE ROUTE. 


No pn between Boston and Willimantic, 


Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach, and 
Smoking Car. 


No extra charge for Coach accommodations on this train. 
Buffet Lunch served in Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


SEATS IN PARLOR-CAR $2.00 EACH. 
Limited in its equipment, and will only receive passengers 
to the extent of its seating capacity. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Park Sq. Station and 3 Old State House, Boston, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 


Due Boston, Park Square 


P. M., week 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The 6 Per Cent Gold Bonds of the 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 


Headquarters Cuban League of the U. S.: 
Room 121, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


The Cuban Republic, under authority of the Constitu 
tional Assembly, has sssued ten-year six per cent. Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100 and $so0, principal and 
interest payabie in gold, which are now offered for popular 
subscription at 30 per cent. of their face value. 

The Coupons are payable on the first days of April and 
October in each year, with the provision that first payment 
thereof may be deferred until six months after the evacua- 
tion of the Island by the Spanish forces. 

The total issue authorized by the Cuban Assembly is 
$10,000.000. We are now selling the last of the first $2,000,000 
of thisissue. When itis considerec that Cuba has, under 
Spanish rule, been paying taxes to the amount of $26,000,000 
to $34,000,000 annually, and that the interest on these 
$10,000,000 of bonds 1s Only $600,000, it will be seen that, 
with independence secured, the Bonds will be a most de- 
sirable investment. 

That Cuba will gain her freedom and that these bonds 
will become the National debt of a prosperous Republic few 
willdeny. Indications now are that the Bends will be rec- 
ognized as first-class secur’ties and be worth above par at 
an early date. 

We also offer, at par only $5 and $10 Bonds of the same 
issue, and the same in all respects, except that no coupons 
are attached, and the interest 1s payable January rst and 
July rst of each year on presentation. 

All the revenues of the Republic are pledged for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of this issue of Bonds. 

Send exchange on New York, or bonds will be delivered, 
with privilege of examination, through your local bank. 


WILLIAM 0. McDOWELL, 


Agent for Sale of Cuban Bonds, fe 
Room 121. No. 115 BROADWAY. 


“6 ne Homes 
27 
and Tours” on 


WEST~ SHORE 
=KRAILKOAD= 


A beautifully illustrated book, 
list of over 5000 Summer Hotels 
and Boarding Houses along the 
Hudson, in the Catskill Mountains 
and Northern New York. 


Send eight cents in stamps to 


H. B. JAGOE, 


General Eastern Passenger Avent, 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
363 Broadway, New York ; 


or free upon application. 








C. L Diamond Importer 
Mrs. yn ch, 8 mes 5U ane Se. Sen 14th St, 


We import Diamonds in the rough and save 25 per cent. roy Write for Illus- 
Mailed free. 


trated Catalogue, filled with bargains. 


or Turquoise centre, 8 


stone centre, $5.00. 


meratd 


ite Diamonds, with an 


als, $5.00, 


h 
Five Rubies, Sapphire, F 


Wi 


diamonds, $ro oo. 


Genuine Diamonds and Ruby, Turquoise or Opal centre, 
$5.00. 


Five 
Pure 


No. 1 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 


2) 


No. 5. Cluster of fine White 


Diamonds, $15.00. 


a 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


(Kstablished 1844.) 
and Manufacturer, 
ITY. 


Gold Locket, 16 large, 


iamonds, $45.00. 


No. 6. All fine White Diamonds, 7 
large and finely cut stones, $100.00. 
Diamonds, with 7 large, perfect Pearls, 
Cuff Buttons, No, 3 2 
finely cut 


No. 9. Diamond Links, 
5-00. 
Same in 


$ 
$4.00. 


All Diamonds, white and pure 
Turquoise 


No. 7. 

No. 10. All Diamonds, 
$15.00. 

Diamonds, opal cen- 


tre, $12.00. 
Diamonds, 
centre, $10.00. 





